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The Northern Radical journals, in view-ef the approaching Preside 
struggle, are making every effort to extend their circulation in the South, an 
flood the country with Radical falsehoods, in order to lay a foundation for 
cal frauds. With a-view of combating as far as possible these mischievous 
agents, the WEEKLY GAZETTE has becn established. It undertakes to ee 


the true wants and feelings of the South, and to resent her wrongs. It is 

largest cosmopolitan journal published south of New York, and has already, within 

a few weeks, obtained subscribers in some three hundred Southern towns and vil- 

lages. In the hope of accomplishing some good during the Presidential campaign, 
we offer the WEEKLY GAZETTE in packages of fifty copies, to any one 

for $60. For single copies and clubs mailed to names of subscribers, our =. 


One Copy for One Year, $2.00 

One Copy for Six Months, . ° - 8100 

Five Copies, One Year, ° ° $9.00 
And one copy extra to aattakne of Club. 

Ten Copies, . ° ° - $15.00 
‘And one copy extra to iiiniiiip of Club. 


Twenty copies, ° . 827.00 
And one copy extra to pitti of Club. 


aDDRs GAZETTE OFFICE, 


BALTIMORE. 
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OF INTEREST TO THE READING PUBLIC. 








on first of January, 1868, there will be published simultaneousiy in the cities 
-of New’ York and Baltimore the first number of a new monthly Magazine, to be 
called 


ae 
ef “THE NEW ECLECTIC.” 


“BH will possess the following distinctive features, which it is hoped will recommend 
it to,the favor of a large portion of the reading public. 
It wit embrace the whole field of American, English and Continental period- 
- aaa and after a comprehensive and careful monthly review, will republish 
y such articles as bear evidence of the highest ability, the purest principle, and 
most complete adaptedness to the wants of American readers and the general 
iecessities of thé age. 
d. It willrefase to be identified with the principles of any party or sect, political 
religious,- but will seek to bring before a discriminating public the views of the 
Most esteemed and temperate organs of the more prominent schools which divide the 
ffrages of the thinking world, with a view to promote the growth of an intelligent, 
healthful and operative public opinion. 
3rd. The selections will come under the general heads of Potrrics, Socio.ocy, 
Batzciox, Betizs Lertess, Biograrny, History, Science and Art; and the aim will 
be to keep busy mercantile and professional men accurately and compendiously in- 
formed upon those important movements of the day in the world of thought and 
discovery, which merit the attention of all classes of society. 
4th. Though distinctively an Eclectic Magazine, the liberty will be reserved of 
bringing forward original articles from time to time, but only such as are from the 
pens of the most eminent writers. 
eySth. A special department will be devoted to notices and concise reviews of the 
ost valuable new publications, and care will be taken to render all information 
under this head pertinent and trustworthy. 
iy Each number of the Magazine will contain 128 octavo pages, in clear distinct typo- 
‘Graphy, and printed on the best paper. The subscription price will be $4.00 per 
annum, in advance: to ministers, $3.00. Single copies 40 cents. Specimen num- 
bers may be had of all the principal news dealers of the country, or upon a written 
application addressed to the Magazine, box 1484, Baltimore. A limited number of 
first class advertisements will be received.at reasonable rates. A schedule of prices 
sent on application. Agents wanted to canvass in every State. 
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AS LOW-PRICED AS THE CHEAPEST —EQUALLED BY FEW — EX- 
CELLED BY NONE. “* 
A first-class Newspaper containing the very latest intelligence from all parts 
of the world, and the only Democratic Morning Journal published in Phi 
phia. Advertisers will find it a desirable medium for giving publicity to 
cards, as THE AGE hasa larger mail list and reaches a class who subscribe for 


other paper. 
Published every morning (except Sundays), at No. 430 Chestnut Street, Ph 


delphia. 
TERMS: 


DAILY AGE. 


Fs 
$.00 PER ANNUM. $4.50 FOR SIX MONTHS. $2.50 FOR THREE MONTHS: 


THE WEEKLY AGE. 


f A complete Compendium of the News of the week. Adapted to the wants ot 
, the Politician, the Farmer, the Merchant, the Mechanic, the Family Circle, and 
the General Reader. 
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The following deductions from the above rates, will be made when ALL THE 
PAPERS ordefed are sent to a SINGLE ADDRESS, and not addressed severally. to the 
members of the club: 
FIVE Cortes, ONE YEAR, - - . - $8 50 *. 


TEN COPIE: - : - - - 1650 
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One copy will be furnished gratis for getting up a club of ten, or — to one 
address, for one year. 
Address all orders to 


WELSH & ROBB, Proprietors, 


480 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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pex~ Southern Gentlemen who-have Real Estate to Sell, will find -@a 


THE ‘VALLEY SPIRIT, 


Published Weekly at Chambersburg, Pa. 


BY 


¥ J. M. COOPER & CO 
AN EXCELLENT MEDIUM THROUGH WHICH TO REACH BUYERS. 


Published in the heart of the Great Cumberland Valley, this old and well-es- 
tablished Democratic journal enjoys an extensive circulation in one of the wealthiest 
agricultural sections of the whole country. On account of its political sentiments, 

d the decided stand it has taken on the great questions of the day, it circulates 

rgely among that portion of the farming community who are most likely to emi- 

te Southward, and who, when they got there, would act with the great body 
the white people in opposition to negro domination. 

The South invites emigration.. She wants farmers like those of Pennsylvania. 
She does not want the adventurers who come with carpet bags to squat and ‘‘stake 
out claims ’’ for office. She wants those who seek homes — who intend to stay and 
work —who have means and muscle, both of which they will use to repair the 
ravages of the late unfortunate war. She wants men who are able to buy land and 
Stock it and work it, aud these she will get by advertising in the Valley Spirit, for 
these are its readers. 

In the densely-populated Cumberland Valley land is dear, and farms are small. 
Prices range from $100 to $250 per acre for good farms, according to size, location, 
&c. The desire is general among owners of small farms to acquire larger ones. 
This they can do by selling at the high price that prevails in this section and buy- 
ing at the lower price in the South. Many owners of large farms also contemplate 
a removal Southward, in order to escape the rigorous winters of the latitude in 
which they live, and to be relieved from the necessity of housing and feeding 
their live stock nearly half the year, a matter attended with great labor and 


= 

disposition manifested by farmers in this section to remove Southward is 
favored by another circumstance — namely, the emigration into the Cumberland 
Valley of farmers from the more easterly parts of the State, where land is even 
higher and farms smaller than here. Our farmers sell out to them and seek new 
homes. Formerly, with few exceptions, they went West; but the: belief is now 
almost universal among them that they can do better by going South, and all that 
need to be done to get them there is to lay before them advertisements of Southern 
lands for sale at inviting prices. ’ 

Gentlemen advertising with us, who do not wish to publish their terms, may, if 
they choose, communicate them to us for the information of persons desiring to 
purchase, who will be invited to call at our office and learn them. 

Specimen copies of the Valley Spirit will be mailed to persons requesting it. 


Address 
J. M. COOPER, % 
‘AUG’S DUNCAN, J. M. COOPER & CO., 
W. 8. STENGER. Chambersburg, Pa. 
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Invite the attention of the public to their facilities for executing all kinds of Printing, 
ly, accurately, and at the lowest rates. 


Our BOOK AND FOB mang, TING negates having been Serene — 
and Material added, we are now pre’ 
The work of Pay ae padi tion can be had at the shortest possible notice, 
at prices as low as any mille Establishment in so Country. Particular attention given to 
BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, REPORTS, NEWSPAPERS, REVIEWS, &ey 
Shipping Tags—Parchment, Linen or.Paper—furnished at Manufacturers’ prices. Special 


at- 
tention given to the printing of IMustrated Store Bills for Country Merchants. New DxsicNns 
EVERY SEASON. 


BOOK-BINDING BLANK BOOKS MACHINE RULING 


OF EVERY: DESCRIPTION. MADE TO ORDER. DONE AT LOW RATES. 


EsTIMATES FOR WORK FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


BROOKLAND SCHOOL, 


Greenwood Depot, Albemarie County, Va. 





The TWELFTH Annual Session of this SCHOOL will open on the Szconp DAY 
or SEPTEMBER NEXT, and close’ the LAsT OF THE FOLLOWING JUNE. 

The course of instruction is thoroughly preparatory for the University of Vir - 
ginia in the English, Latin, Greek, French and German Languages, in Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy. 

A successful experience of eleven years in the conduct of his present School, of 
three previous years as Assistant Instructor in the Schools of Mathematics and 
Greek in the University of Virginia, and a varied experience of now twenty 
years as a teacher, are among the guarantees given by the Princiral that the in- 
struction in every department of his School shall be accurate and full, and the 
mental training sound and thorough, to those able and willing to receive it. 

Mr. JOHN MURRAY, a Master of Arts of the Universitv of Virginia, who 
assisted in the School before the war, will resume his place in the School the next 
session. 

Terms for tuition and Board, $250 per session, in gold, or its equivalent in the 
Richmor.d market, payable one-half the 2d of September, and the other half the 
1st February. 

Wood $4 per cord. Washing, $1.50 per month. 
g@” Pupils furnish their own towels and lights, 


Rev. WM. DINWIDDIE, M. A., 
Jonny, 1868. PRINCIPAL. 
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THE LEADER, 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF NEWS, LITERATURE, POLITICS, 
ECONOMY AND ART. 


PUBLISHED SATURDAY NIGHT sy THE “LEADER ASSOCIATION,” 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





THE LEADER will give the news or THE WEEK in condensed 
and readable form, Foreign and Domestic Intelligence, News 
from all parts of the South, and the Latest Telegrams to the 
hour of publication. 

It will print GOOD STORIES, Literary Gossip and Intelli- 

mce, Sketches, Humour, Poetry and Pictures of Life and 

anners. 

It will discuss the TOPICS OF THE DAY, and the Course of 
Political Events. 

: It will note the PROGRESS OF PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, 
and look after the interests of Commerce, Industry, Labor and 
the Laboring Man. j 3 

It will have NOTES ON ART, Music, the Drama and Public 
Amusements. 

THE LEADER will carefully collate the News at Home and 
Abroad, Legislative and Congressional Proceedings, facts and 


items local and _— specially adapted to its readers, and 
rds of 


belonging to the Current History. 

Its Literary Miscellany will be made up of Good Reading from 
every Department of Current Literature, including Lectures, 
Correspondence, Local Sketches, Southern Society, Scenes and 
Incidents, Memorials, Fiction and Religious Topics, chosen from 
- the sources which illustrate Cotemporary Letters. 

In Politics THE LEADER will be strictly Conservative, 
though not subordinate to Party. It will sustain the Right of 
Representation, the dispensation of Impartial Justice, and the 
oapery of the Law of the Land. . 

t will address itself particularly to the Material Interests of 
the South, to Local Commercial Relations, Agriculture and 
Domestic Economy. It will give weekly Reviews of the Mar- 
kets and Monetary Matters. 

It will take pains to note the newest things in Art, show how 
Society is refined, and the World amused. 





Ronco 
Address— eS 
THE LEADER,” 


' BALTIMORE. 





WORKS 
EDWARD MEYRICK GOULBURN, D. D. 


Thoughts on Personal Religion, 

New Edition small 8vo, Cloth.. veces Pee Vy ree 

Farewell Counsels of a Pastor pa his ‘Flock: 

Second Edition Small 8vo. Cloth... .... 0... cc cccsccee oe cececece evecees $1.00 

The Idle Word. 

Fourth Edition. Small 8vo. Cloth . $1.00 

An Introduction to the Devotional Study of the Holy Scriptures. 
Eighth Edition. Small 8vo, Cloth.... $ 

Family Prayers. 

Third Edition. Small 8vo, Cloth, red edges 

Short Devotional Forms. 

For ExicEnciks oF a Busy Lire. Second Edition. Cloth limp, red edges..60 ets. 

A Manual of Confirmation. 

Séventh Edition. Cloth limp 
Also, Just Published, a New Edition, in one handsome volume, with Illustrations, crown 
8vo., cloth, $1 50, 

SACRED ALLEGORIES. By the Rev W. Apanms, M. A., late Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford. CONTENTS: The Shadow of the Cross.—The Distant Hills.— 
The Old Man’s Home.—The King’s Messengers. 

SACRED ALLEGORIES. By the late Rey. Epwarp Monro, M. A, in Two Vols. 
crown,.Svo., cloth. $1.00 per volume. CONTENTS OF FIRST SERIES: Th 
Dark River.—The Vast Army.—The Combatants. CONTENTS OF SECOND 
SERIES: The Revelers.—The Midnight Sea.—The Wanderer.—The Journey 
Home,—-The Dark Mountains. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


POTT & AMERY, Publishers, 
5 & 13 Gooper Union, New York, 


DuNBAR FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
WINCHESTER, VIRGINIA. 








References: 


Ex-Governor Z. B. VANCE, - - - - North Carolina. 
Ex-Governor HENRY A. WISE, - - - Virginia. 
Editors ‘‘Southern Review,’’ - - Baltimore. 
Hon. F. W. M. HOLLIDAY, ’ Pres’ t Board of Visibore, Winchester. 


[Scholastic Year begins on ist Wednesday in September.] 


Rev. JAMES B. AVIRETT, Princrpat. 





Baltimore College of Dental Surgery. 
; TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL SESSION. 1868-69. 

The Twenty-ninth Annual Session will commence on the 15th of October, 1868, and close March, 
1869, Infirmary will open on the 15th of October, 1869. 1 wenty-one Lectures are delivered every 
Week throughout the session, besides the hours spent in actual practice. 

Lecture and Demonstration Fees, $115.—Matriculation Fee (paid only once,) $5.—Diploma Fee, £ 80. 


For information, address F. J. 8. GORGAS, M. D., Dean or THE Facutry, 
No. 43 Hanover Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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IC GUANO COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 


JOHN S. REESE & CO. 
General Agents for the Company, 
CENTRAL OFFICE, 71 South-St., Baltimore, Md. 


Branch Office, 38 South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 








The composition of this Guano is identical with that of Peruvian Guano. It 
differs from Peruvian simply in the relative proportions of the same elements of fer- 
télity. It contains less Ammonia, while its soluble amd bone phosphate of lime is 

‘gely in excess of the quantity found in Peruvian. 

our years experience in its use in the Southern and Middle States, for the cul- 
rome of the staple crops of all sections, has amply demonstrated its superior excel- 
ce, 


It is a safer application than Peruvian Guano. If excessive drought prevails, it 
does not fire the crop. Its effects are not exhausted in the first crop. Under 
favorable conditions, its results often excel those of Peruvian Guano. 

By reason of the moderate cost of this Guano, Farmers and Planters can afford 
to apply it more liberally, and thus realize increased benefits. 


Guarantee of Continued Excellence. 


The large capital invested by the Pacific Guano Company in this enterprise, 
affords the best possible guarantee of the continued excellence of their Fertilizer. 
The permanence of their business is essential to the continued success of their en- 
terprise, hence their vested interest is too great to be jeopardized by the sale of any 
other than the best Fertilizer that capital and enterprise, aided by the best scien- 
tific ability can produce. 

The Pacific Guano Company are the original owners of their sources of raw 
material, and hence procure supplies at the lowest possible cost, and are therefore 
able to the article at the lowest cost to consumers: hence with an 
aggregation of ‘capital, this Company is prepared to do that which private enter- 
prise cannot acco . The Company looks to large sales at a minimum profit, 
for continued reasonableinterest on capital invested. 


CAUTION TO CONSUMERS. 


This Fertilizer was introduced under the trade mark of Soluble Pacific Guano— 
its base being imported from the Pacific Ocean. The reputation it has acquired 
under this name, has induced the appropriation of the same name to Fertilizers of 
little or no value; hence for the protection both of consumers and the Company, 
it is necessary to caution. consumers against imposture. The only evidence of 
genuineness, is the name of JOHN S. REESE § CO., General Agents, which is 
stencilled on the es. Any other article of Soluble Pacific Guano is not 
the product of the Guano Company. This Guano is for sale by Local 
Agents in all principal markets of the Southern and Middle States, by authorized 
agents. 


PF See to it, that the name of JOHN 8S. REESE § Co. is on every Package. -@X 
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TO BE iSSUED.AT AN EARLY DAY, 


THE MARYLAND SERIES uF READERS. 


By Prog. , NEWELL 
Principal Maryland ha “oa School, State aia ete. 
ASSISTED BY 
Pror. WILLIAM R. CREERY; A. M., 
City Superintendent of Public Instruction, Baltimore City. 
Consisting of the following Books: 
“THE SECOND READER. 1 72 Pa: Tilustrated . 
ND READ ER Teo | 92 Pages. “Tihuete ate 
RD READER. 12mo , 316 Pa es, Illustrated... 
Ee URTH READER. 12mo., 276 ages. Illustrated 
READER. 12mo., 360 Pages. wires . ‘ 
READER. 12mou 444 Pages 
These Books have been adopte: d by the Board of Public 


School Commissioners of the City of Baltimore for use in the Public 
Schools of that City. 


ALSO, IN PREPA RATION 


By Prof, WILLIAM R. CREERY, A. M., City Sup’t of Public Instruction, Baltimore: 


eG 
The Illustrated Primary School Speller. 


a. 
The Grammar School Speller. 

The Publishers, in announcing these Books, would call especial 
attention to the fact, that when issued, this Course will constitute the 
Onty Series of Readers that has ever been Written, PRINTED, 
BOUND AND PusLisHED in a SouTHeRN Crrv ; and it is hoped that 
this effort, having for its object the establishment of a Southern 

House in Baltimore, will meet with such favor and co- 
operation from Southern Educators, as will insure for the Series a 
nifion such as its merits deserve, and justify the Publishers in 

co ing the publication of other Educational works. 

Any of the above books sent te Teachers for examination, by mail, 
postage pre-paid, on receipt of one-half the advertised price. 

We take pleasure in announcing th« above books, and solicit cor- 
respondence with ScHoon Commirrerrs and c EACHERS with regard to 
the introduction of the same into schools under their charge. 


KELLY & PIET, Publishers, 


#74 West Battrmore Street, BALTIMORE. 
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Art. I.—Siaxth Biennial Report of the Superintendent ef Public 

Instruction of the State of Illinois. 1865-1866. 

The question between a religious and a secular education, so 
long and so much discussed in Great Britain, has been little con- 
sidered in the United States. It is there a matter of dispute, 
whether or not, in a course of education which derives its support 
from the State, the received truths of Christianity, shall be recog- 
nised as a science, and be impressed upon the youthful mind 
along with the other elements of human knowledge. The subject 
is still one of lively controversy. It has involved and delayed the 
establishment of a system of common schools in the kingdom, 
to the necessity for which all have long since agreed. One 
party resists provisions for instruction at the public expense, 
unless the Christian religion is made specially one of its objects, 
while the other side insists at once upon the schools, and that 
they shall not be religious in their direct teachings or tendencies. 
Secular education is one of the demands made upon the govern- 
ment by the somewhat discordant party now calling itself Liberal, 
and led by John Bright. 

It is obvious that questions upon the general subject arising 
here are not likely to be identical with those in Great Britain. 
For there it is, whether or not the child shall be educated in the 
faith of the Established Church, as the only depository of reli- 
gious truth: here it must be, if in the public school he shall be 
educated to any faith in Christianity. It must here take the form 
1 


2 Public School Education at the North. [July, 


whether or not in those States which have assumed authority 
over the education of their youth, both in compelling the support 
of educational institutions, and in dictating the studies to be 
pursued, books which teach the facts and doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, shall be so far excluded, as not to be named in catalogues 
furnished for their use. 

Perhaps the position which religion shall occupy in education 
is to take the place in debate of the old controversies about creeds 
and between sects. One good result of this may be to put all 
the true friends of Christianity upon the same side, and to bring 
more concord among them. We expect to show in this article 
that the time has fully come, when all Christian people are called 
to array themselves upon one side. They are called to this by 
their duty to stay the progress of infidelity and atheism through 
the medium of its common schools, in one of the largest States 
of the Union. Upon the evidence before us, these principles of 
disbelief are rapidly taking the places which should be filled by 
religious faith, are accordingly becoming powers among us, and 
soon, perhaps, over us. 

It has been formerly sought to control the people through 
their religious faith. It seems now to be discovered that a more 
positive and abiding influence may be acquired by controlling 
the sources whence knowledge and ideas are derived, and the 
channels through which they are to be diffused. Men in the 
more civilised nations, it is now deemed, are to be governed less 
by the convictions of an inspired truth, mingled with the emo- 
tions of gratitude and duty which they seldom fail to impart, 
than by mere intellect, in which piety either in knowledge 
or sentiment has no place. It is now contended that it is 
the interest and duty of the State to sharpen the intellect with 
little reference to the moral, and none at all to the religious char- 
acter. Such a doctrine had its origin in the last century, in 
times which no lover of his race would desire to see repeated, 
and with men whom no one at present would avowedly imitate. 
Yet its influence has spread and prevails where its existence, as 
a fact, has never been acknowledged, and where its presence is 
not at all suspected by the people at large, endangered in their 
most precious interests by its subtle and pernicious seductions. 
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It was among the earliest cares of Napoleon Bonaparte, on 
attaining to empire, to obtain the control of education throughout 
France. ‘The clergy’, said he, ‘regard this world as a mere 
diligence which is to convey us to the next—it must be my 
business to fill the public carriage with good recruits for my 
army.’ To this end, he began with the schools. He discour- 
aged all, and suppressed some of them called ecclesiastical, con- 
fiscated their property, and applied it to the support of what he 
styled ‘The University.’ This was not what the name with us 
implies; but it was simply an organization designed to engross 
the complete control of all the schools in the kingdom. Like 
the system of common schools in the State of Illinois, its super- 
intendence was diffused into every part of the State; in both 
cases authority over the whole was centralised in the government 
by which the institutions were shaped and directed. It was by 
the influence exerted through schools so controlled, that the 
French people were made to submit for so many years to the 
merciless conscriptions of their tyrant. The common schools of 
Prussia are famous; moulded and guided by that arbitrary gov- 
ernment, they are the foundation of its strength and security. 

Such is the power which is inherent in every system of public 
schools, In this country, concentrated and aimed at the accom- 
plishment of any purpose, it must, within the scope of the system, 
be or become irresistible. 

It has been assumed in the State to whose system it is proposed 
in this article mainly to direct the reader’s attention, that Chris- 
tianity could be recognised by the State, or introduced into its 
public schools, only in some form of sectarianism. It is there- 
fore forbidden in the Constitution to form a distinction among 
the citizens, and by the law; and, practically, it is banished from 
the public schools, as a subject of instruction. We give this 
construction, as one most favorable to the founders of the State, 
and as the argument which probably prevailed with them in 
shaping the frame of their government in reference to religion. 

The Sixth Biennial Report of Public Instruction in that State, 
is full-of proofs of what are the consequences of such exclusion, 
and of the condition into which education has fallen under its 
influence. These evidences appear in the midst of highly 
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wrought panegyrics upon the system and its operation. They 
are found in the character and temper of the Report itself; in 
its admission and incidental statements, and in the objects to 
which it is directed, which have little to do with any proper in- 
struction of youth. It indeed confesses how ‘irrational and 
dangerous’ it is ‘ to ignore the fact that children have moral and 
spiritual natures,’ and to withhold from them ‘a due proportion 
of culture,’ p. 186. 

In these respects the document is full of warning. The pres- 
ent state of the discussion relative to schools makes it a paper of 
great and general interest. It offers new and striking views of 
the system of common schools. It is scarcely less interesting to 
the people of any other, than-to those of the Prairie State. It 
will be (see p. 6.) happy for them, and for all within whose 
notice it may fall, if, listening beyond the tones of exultation by 
which its pages beguiled, they shall fasten upon the plain facts 
which it discloses, stripped of all that is rhetorical, partisan and 
meretricious. Our object will be nearly acoomplished, if we 
succeed in conveying to the minds of our readers some just and 
vivid ideas of this,—when devoted to its proper subject,— very 
honest State paper. We may look in vain hereafter for an equally 
truthful exhibition of the state and operation of a Common- 
school system. 

We begin by showing from it the extent to which the people 
of the State in their political capacity have taken the responsi- 
bility of trainirg the minds and forming the character of its 
youth. Here may be found the origin of that uniformity in 
political opinions, which lately enabled Farnsworth, a very Radi- 
cal member of Congress from the State, to boast that he was 
elected by 14,000 votes in a single district. It will explain, too, 
how a State document upon education should partake of the ex- 
treme partisan character of the Report before us. 

In the year 1865 and 1866 there were raised, received and 
appropriated in the State to the use of the common schools, the 
sum of $7,761,869, and in the same period there was eigen 
for them the sum of $7,582,874. 

The number of schools in the State was 10,291. 

Of white persons between the ages of 6 and 21, there were in 
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1866, 759,987, being a gain of 16,767 from the preceding 
year. 

Number of colored persons subject to taxation for the support 
of schools, but by law excluded from those attended by whites, 
6,069. 

Total number of Teachers 17,015. 

Male Teachers 6,172. 

The whole number of pupils enrolled for the year ending 
Sept. 30, 1866, was 614,659, being an increase of 40,683 over 
1865, and leaving by computation, 145,328 not enrolled and not 
participating at all in the schools. 

Computed number of Male Teachers who left their schools for 
the army in and after 1863, ‘some thousands.’ 

In the same State organization is the Normal University, 
whose Principal at the breaking out of the late war entered 
the army. The war found him dependent upon his salary 
as a teacher. After a brief service in the army, he retired 
with the reputation of an independent fortune. He is now 
the proprietor of one of the most splendid residences in the 
State, where he lives surrounded by all the appliances which 
wealth usually supplies to luxury. It is very credible that the 
influence of such an example made ‘some thousands’ of teachers 
from the same State rush to the same fields. Our report, as will 
be seen, takes a somewhat different view of the origin of the 
devotion of the schools to the war. 

The total number of Trustees, Treasurers and Directors is 
38,000, requiring for their selection and choice 12,000 elections, 
with all their formalities of notice, assembling, organization and 
proceedings. In addition to these there are Special Meetings 
computed at 20,000, making in all 32,000 popular gatherings in 
the State annually in the name of education, and under the influ- 
ence of the central power at the seat of government. The juris- 
diction of this Department is thus incidentally defined in the 
Report. 

‘In my last Report, referring to the object and scope of the 
state department of public instruction, and the means necessary 
to carry out properly the ends of its establishment, the following 
was said : 
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“Tf the department is to assume the commanding position 
which it should occupy as the responsible executive head of the 
whole system, organizing, directing, and controlling its myriad 
forces ; if its lines of direct, effective communication are to be 
extended so as to embrace the whole State; if its influence is to 
penetrate to the remotest township and district, and be felt in 
every school; if its ubiquitous hand is to gather from every 
quarter the materials with which to enrich the pages of its bien- 
nial reports; if it is to be the great educational bureau of the 
State, whose archives, records, and reports shall contain a com- 
prehensive summary of facts and statistics from the whole edu- 
cational field, which may be resorted to with confidence by all 
who seek for minute and reliable information in regard to the 
educational condition, resources, movements, and progress of Illi- 
nois ; if this is to be the position and sphere of the department, 
(as it most certainly should be), then must it be manned and 
equipped with a force commensurate with the work it has to do.”’ 

When to this commanding position and control of its myriad 
forces is added the patronage inseparable from such an organiza- 
tion, there is presented a machinery for popular political effi- 
ciency and power, which a Napoleon or a Frederic might envy. 
Nor is it less potent, though far more dangerous, in the hands of 
a faction, than when swayed by a single despot. All the condi- 
tions are, however, by no means the same in both cases. The 
unity of the tyrant’s government renders it entirely consistent 
with his safety and interest, that Christian faith and moral prin- 
ciple should be taught and fostered in educational institutions 
designed for the use of his subjects. For the moral duty of 
giving support to the constitution of government is in harmony 
with all other duties. Mere faction is almost necessarily at vari- 
ance with this principle. Besides, the power of a faction is inci- 
dental and intermediate, and must therefore, in general, act by 
indirection. Its agents must often be its masters, whose vices it 
cannot curb, and whose crimes it cannot restrain. It is not 
always easy to distinguish between accident and design. But it 
is obvious that there is entire congruity between the character 
and designs of the dominant party of the State, and the charac- 
ter and operations of its school system as developed in the Bien- 
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nial Report. A party whose objects were in violation of the 
duty which every citizen owes to the fundamental law of his 
government, and which it is known cannot be accomplished 
without war and bloodshed, will naturally make it their care to 
obliterate, rather than to impress, a due sense of the moral obli- 
gations which attach to obedience in the civil and political rela- 
tions, and of responsibility to God. 

It appears clearly from this document, published for the infor- 
mation of the whole people, that such in fact has been the ten- 
dency of the teaching in the common schools of Lllinois. It is 
admitted that they have given no cultivation to the moral or 
spiritual natures of the youth of the State. These parts of their 
natures are kept barren, at least as to all their proper fruits. 
They have been left open to any delusions that might assail them ; 
to the impositions of faction, and to the heats and dangers of 
enthusiasm. Such an instrument, so capable of abuse and per- 
version, it might be expected, would not long be suffered to lie 
idle. It might well be foreseen that a wicked hand would soon 
be stretched forth to grasp and wield it for mischief. 

The Report defines the need of education, and states the source 
of its value in a manner not to be expected among a people who 
believe in the Gospel of Peace. It says: 

‘The grand argument for education is that it makes men mas- 
ters of the powers which God has given them, be they more or 
less; that it both developes the forces of the brain and hand and 
heart, and subordinates them to the guidance of an intelligent 
purpose, and thus renders them available for all the uses and 
emergencies of life and of affairs, and reduplicates their power. 
And hence, that an educated man is of more value, wherever you 
put him and whatever you call upon him to do, than an unedu- 
cated man in the same circumstances. If this is true, and if it 
is not, there is nothing true, we should look for greater aggregate 
efficiency in an educated soldier, than in an uneducated one, as a 
matter of course and of logical necessity. And a regiment or an 
army of intelligent soldiers, must needs be more useful and effec- 
tive than the same number of stupid and ignorant men. And 
so it is the grand mission of education both to fire the heart with 
patriotic love and devotion, and to arm the soldier with more 
than musket and bayonet. 
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The great argument for education, and its grand mission have 
not been commonly so apprehended, in schools which teach 
morals and religion. They cultivate the arts of peace. They 
educate men to be citizens, not soldiers. They inspire all the 
qualities of a soldier, but they subordinate them in him, to a love 
of peace, justice, and mercy. It may become a question what 
other people can be safely united with, or even live quietly in the 
neighborhood of one upon whose conscience the restraints which 
curb others have never been imposed, and whose hearts, instead, 
have been fired with what they may be pleased to call ‘ patriotic 
love and devotion.’ Thes2 words may truly mean a thirst for 
office, power, and plunder in the leaders ; of the ease, license, and 
pay of a camp-life in the privates; and an ignorant enthusiasm 
in a few. 

Education and its ends have been often defined. Milton 
says, in his Tract upon the subject : 

‘The end then of learning is to repair the ruins of our first 
parents by beginning to know God aright, and out of that knowl- 
edge to love him, to imitate him, to be like him, as we may the 
nearest by possessing our souls of true virtue, which, being united 
to the heavenly grace of faith, makes up the highest perfection.’ 

Gouverneur Morris said: ‘There are, I think, two distinct 
kinds of education ; one, of small comparative value, is the edu- 
cation of the head, or instruction. The other, of great impor- 
tance to individuals and to society, is the education of the heart 
- or virtuous habits. More value is perhaps attributed to reading 
and writing than they truly deserve. Those who can read have, 
indeed, the means of meditating on the holy writings ; but do 
they improve the opportunity? If we look around, we shall, I 
fear, meet more frequently with loose poems and idle novels, than 
with Bibles or sermons.’ ! 

Even the infidel Earl of Shaftesbury was wont to say, that 
wisdom lay in the heart, and not in the head; that it was not 
the want of knowledge, but the perverseness of the will that 
filled men’s actions with folly, and their lives with disorder.’ * 

Taking the testimony furnished by the Report, and judging it 
by these standards, it is seen how low and defective are the aims 

1 Life and Works, Vol. iii, p. 269. 2Locke’s Works, Vol. viii, p. 272. 
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of education as it is established and diffused in Illinois. Buta 
somewhat larger view is presented in another part of the paper. 
It is there said: 

‘The enemies of a free government could invent no more sure 
way to sap the strength of the institutions they hate, than to in- 
troduce narrow, mean and false aims into the educational system 
of that free government. Our own safety then as a free people, 
and that of those who shall inherit this land after us, is to be in- 
sured only by a steadfast adherence to the true, and infinitely 
grander conception of education, as the culture of the mind and 
soul into those proportions for which God has fitted them. 
Could the generation of children now in school be brought to 
apprehend the right meaning of education, and reach the just 
measure of its results, their age would be marked by successes 
more worthy, by progress more enduring, than any that ours, or 
the past can boast of. To help them to this just understanding, 
they must be furnished with something beyond the text-book, 
and be taught in more ways than the usual routine of the recita- 
tion, The library should offer them the counsel of all purest 
and most thoughtful minds. History should teach them, Philos- 
ophy purify their minds, and Poetry fire and exalt their affec- 
tions.’ 

‘The culture of the mind and soul into those proportions for 
which God has fitted them,’ are words which sound well, and 
may have satisfied any who expected to find something pious in 
the Report. But the value of the proportions, however great, 
depends upon the qualities of which they are composed, and 
whether or not they are attended by ‘ virtuous habits.’ But if 
this kind of phrases, of which there is indeed no lack in the doc- 
ument, persuade any one that the Common-school system of the 
State is a Christian institution, he is deceived. If our safety as 
a free people requires such a culture, still more does it require 
that it shall not be pretended where it is not. There is hardly 
any abuse of words more dangerous and reprehensible, than the 
repetition of pious phrases in reference to things to which they 
have properly no application or relation. Ina few pages further, 
a more specific outline is presented of the reading which is to 
produce ‘the culture of the mind and soul into those proportions 
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for which God has fitted them.’ We give it at length, because 
it seems designed to embody the whole fields of literature and 
Science, except Theology and Ethics. After recommending 
‘ dictionaries, encyclopedias, &c.,’ for school libraries, the Report 
proceeds : 

‘2. Next, perhaps, in value to the learner, stands that class 
of books which clothe science in language adapted to the under- 
standing of the young. The works of Hugh Miller, Faraday, 
Ritter, Agassiz, Hitchcock, and Guyot are proofs that science may 
be invested with interest to minds not yet shaped by scientific 
culture. 

‘3. A class of works which possess peculiar charms for the 
young, are books of travel, and exploration. Books of this class 
possess a power of fascination akin to the old romances. They 
are the stories of the knights-errant of a new and better order of 
chivalry. The narratives of Speke, Livingstone, Kane, Fremont, 
and of others, touch some of the noblest springs of character in 
the child nature, and possess a value far above that of the added 
knowledge they give. The topic invites further illustrations ; 
the story of the lonely wanderings of Huc; the piquant, bril- 
liant pages of the author of Eothen, and a host of other books 
of this class might be mentioned as possessing a charm like that 
attaching to the story of the wanderings of Ulysses, or the heroic 
deeds of the crusader. Of later publications, the History of the 
Atlantic Telegraph is full of deepest interest and grandest inspi- 
ration to every American youth; but space forbids further men- 
tion. 

‘4. Standard histories and biographies claim an important 
place in the library. 

‘5. The right of the poets to a shelf in the boys’ and girls’ 
library will not, of course, be questioned. What collection of 
books should be dignified with the name of library, that had not 
the works of the bard of Avon? or in which Paradise Lost was 
denied a place? Or what American would wish to look in vain 
in the library of his children for the thoughtful, musical, and 
chaste writings of him who sang the Thanatopsis, or of that one 
who has told so beautifully the story of Evangeline ? 

‘6. Works on philosophical subjects may not be regarded as 
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claiming a large place in the school library, yet a few of these, 
well chosen, may fitly be placed in the hands of the more ad- 
vanced pupils. 

‘7. There remains a large number of books that may not be 
classed under any of the heads already mentioned — essays, crit- 
icisms, sketches, tales, novels, in short, those books which, for 
want of a better word, we term miscellaneous. 

That Washington Irving, or Charles Lamb; that the author 
of the Heart of Mid-Lothian, or he who wrote Nicholas Nickle- 
by, should ask unheeded for a place in the school-boys’ library 
for the class of writers whom they represent in the republic of 
letters, would only be thought of by him who would deny that 
it is good to make men happier while you make them wiser ; and 
with such man, there is here no argument. 

The foregoing suggestions are intended merely to outline the 
subject for the benefit of those who may have the duty of choos- 
ing books for such a library as is herein contemplated. It is 
not claimed that the outline is complete or precise.’ 

Such a course of reading, whatever may be its real purpose, is 
no doubt well calculated to keep the common school system of 
Illinois in its present condition. It cannot fail to be a popular 
regulation which brings the books of a village circulating library 
at the public expense, but at nearly free cost, to most who use it, 
into every town in the State. Especially will this be the case 
when it is seen that the, outline has been prepared with a special 
view to the happiness, as well as to the wisdom of the readers. 
It will be observed that the works of Dickens and Lamb are 
those which are peculiarly to make the youth happier and wiser. 
These are, perhaps, the only studies out of which is to arise ‘the 
culture of the mind and soul into those proportions for which 
God has fitted them.’ Mr. Dickens no doubt understands that 
youth read to imitate, much more than to shine, and when he 
drew the bad or eccentric characters which his novels uniformly 
present, he never dreamed of their being appropriated to a pur- 
pose so elevated and pious. 

The principle upon which the works of ‘him who wrote Nich- 
olas Nickleby’ are proposed to the use of youth with a view to 
make them wise and happier, carried to its natural results, would 
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prove that the perusal of select chapters of the Newgate Calen- 
dar may promise still superior advantages for the promotion of 
those ends. 

In view of this outline, it cannot be pretended that Revelation 
has any place in the school system for whose use it has been pre- 
pared. Nor is this the only omission. It may well be asked, 
what relations can be discovered between the great majority of the 
contents of these books, and the ordinary pursuits and usual 
duties of a citizen of Illinois. It can hardly be supposed that 
such omissions have been accidental; the outline is in consis- 
tency with the system which it has been designed to aid. 

That the common school system we are considering is infidel 
in tendency, and even in character, hardly admits of controversy. 
But affirmation and denial upon this point are not material ; for 
the Report confesses to a condition and tendency still more de- 
plorable and alarming. 

We now make a long extract from the Report which embodies 
a full view of the case, as presented by an officer and advocate 
of the system. To the careless or casual reader the whole per- 
formance, from which it is taken, is a continued panegyric upon 
the state of education in Illinois, sustained as we shall further 
see, by enthusiastic expressions over the performances and ser- 
vices which by means of it the soldiers of the State were enabled 
to render in the late civil war. It presents besides a true pic- 
ture of the Northern mind, as shaped no, doubt in schools like 
these, for many years past. But admissions, such as those with 
which this extract concludes, present facts which no rhetoric can 
palliate, nor can any zeal in the service of the Republican party 
atone. 

‘A christian commonwealth, then, in devising a system of 
public education, should have reference, first, to the inherent 
and inalienable rights and necessities of the child, irrespective 
of race, or color, or condition, as the workmanship and gift of 
God, to be dwarfed, debased and crushed, or enlarged, elevated 
and glorified, according to the benignant or malign influences to 
which it is helplessly exposed. These primal claims of the child 
to culture, being based upon its nature and constitution, as or- 
dained of God, are everlasting and universal in their binding 
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force, and independent of all possible conditions and circum- 
stances. The mute appeal of every child for the development 
of its latent but deathless powers, is as irresistibly eloquent as 
the cry of the starving man for bread. It matters not where he 
is or what is to be his future; in whatever clime or country ; 
under whatsoever form of government: whether he belongs to 
the uppermost or nethermost stratum of society ; whether white 
or black, bond or free: every child of man, born into the world, 
lifts up its voiceless wail, not only for food and raiment for the 
body, but also for bread and vestments for the soul. And we 
are bound to regard the appeal for culture, and- can not turn sin- 
less away, simply because it was made for culture, is capable of 
receiving it, and can not bestow it upon itself. The capacity of 
the child, on the one hand, and its present helplessness on the 
other, must be the measure of our duty in respect to it. It is 
not responsible for being in the world; it can not shape its des- 
tiny ; it can not tell poison from food, or life from death. But 
here it is: a fact of existence which can not be ignored, to be 
blessed or cursed as we elect; to become a thing of love and 
beauty, or of hate and bitterness, as we recognize or reject its 
claims upon our benevolent regard ; and all the selfish sophistry 
in the world can not lift the obligation from our souls. When 
the period of volition and self-reliance arrives, our obligations 
measurably cease; but ere that day, the child will be saved or 
lost, and till then we must do for the helpless one what it can 
not do for itself. 

‘Mankind, by a common impulse, blast with scorn the wretch 
who turns without pity or succor from a naked, starving fellow- 
being. Is there any nakedness like that of the mind? any 
gnawings of hunger like those of a starving soul? And again 
I say, the ground of obligation to rescue is the same in both 
cases: need, capacity and impotency on the one hand, and ability 
on the other. 

‘But if a world-wide obligation rests upon the adult race of 
man, to educate the children, simply because they are children, 
creatures of God, susceptible of development, demanding it as 
their birth-right, and powerless of themselves to secure it, with 
how much greater weight does that responsibility rest upon a 
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Christian State—one that believes in the teachings of Jesus, 
and acknowledges the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man. : 

‘ Advancing from this first and highest aim in public educa- 
tion, grounded upon the rights of a child to the culture which is 
his due as a rational being, created with faculties the very exist- 
ence of which imposes the obligation to bestow the training of 
which he is susceptible — an obligation as universal as the race, 
and independent of all local and governmental considerations — 
a Christian State should have reference, in the second place, to 
the necessities of the moral and religious nature of its youth, or 
to their relations and duties to God and their fellow-creatures. 
I know that a morbid sentiment prevails in respect to pressing 
the prerogatives of public education beyond the domain of the 
purely intellectual ; but I have long been convinced that it is 
neither rational nor safe to exclude from our public schools a 
distinct and reverent recognition of Almighty God; that it is 
better to offend the prejudices of some, if we must, than to 
suffer the whole system to lapse into the black sea of practical 
atheism.’ 

The acknowledgment of obligation is large dnd full. But 
that does not pay the debt. The rights of the Creator are still 
withheld ; the duties due to Him are still omitted. 

It is to be observed that in all this profession of piety nothing 
practical to stay the evil has been proposed. No specific charges 
in law or constitution, or even in the conduct of the schools has 
been suggested. To talk about duty seems to be taken for its 
performance. A similar phenomenon in politics has before been 
exhibited in the Northern Hemisphere. The splendid panegy- 
rics of Webster, Choate, and of all their principal luminaries 
upon the Union and Constitution, and the pride and admiration 
which they excited in the citizens about them, induced the belief 
abroad that these consiitutions were not endangered by the anti- 
slavery agitation. We now see how fatal has been the confidence 
they inspired. So now, in reference to religion, the march of 
atheism is admitted, but with the admission are coupled pious 
phrases and devout protestations which serve no purpose but to 
cover the approach of the invading enemy. Here indeed the 
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obligations are of a higher and more sacred character. It is 
difficult to understand how men, claiming to be Christians, can 
consent to be concerned in the administration of a a govern- 
ment, and in supporting it, under whose influence each succeed- 
ing generation of the youth of a state is ‘ lapsing into the black 
sea of practical atheism.’ Whoever makes himself a party to 
the administration of such a system hardly improves his condi- 
tion by professing Christianity. Surely such an one would 
shrink from teaching atheism by name on any terms. It does 
not really change the character of the act for the better, that 
the name is not disclosed while the fact remains. 

It would not be difficult to show by whom and by what steps, 
religion and education in Illinois have been reduced to their 
present deplorable and dangerous condition. But we desire here 
rather to describe that condition than to account for its origin. 
The prevalence of atheism, to the extent confessed in this Re- 
port, in a community so large and powerful as Illinois, sustained 
and nourished by a system of Common-schools, which cannot 
fail to perpetuate and extend it, are facts, than which none could 
be more significant or more pregnant with danger to society. 
This State document glories in the sacrifices of the late civil war, 
because it abolished slavery, which no more imperilled the souls 
of men, than any other relation that might be substituted be- 
tween the same individuals. What sacrifices then would atone 
for the abolition of atheism in Illinois? 

Neither the religious persecutions inscribed on so many pages 
of history, nor the toleration of the statesman, claimed by the 
lover of liberty, have any relation to atheism. Tolerance and 
intolerance are between different and opposing religious creeds 
and sects. The atheist has no religion to be the subject either of 
tolerance or of persecution. Locke, in his letter concerning Tol- 
eration, says, ‘Those are not at all to be tolerated who deny the 
Being of God. Promises, covenants and oaths, which are the 
bonds of human society, can have no hold upon an atheist. The 
taking away God, though but even in thought, dissolves all. 
Besides also, those that by their atheism undermine and destroy 
all religion, can have no pretence of religion whereupon to chal- 
lenge the privilege of toleration.’ And the author of Common 
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Sense : ‘Toleration is not the oppasite of intolerance, but is the 
counterfeit of it.’ But toleration may be viewed in a much 
stronger light. Man worships not himself, but his Maker; and 
the liberty of conscience which he claims is not for the service of 
himself, but of his God.’ Even Thomas Paine does not con- 
ceive of man but as of a believer in God, and claims for him, 
not the liberty of denying his Maker, but of worshipping him. 

Clarke, in his celebrated Demonstration, says that ‘atheism 
arises either from stupid ignorance, or from corruption of prin- 
ciples and manners, or from the reasonings of false philosophy, 
and the latter are the only ones to be reasoned with.’ 

Yet it is atheism that controls the Common-schools of Illi- 
nois, and so prevails among the peopte, that such control cannot 
at present be removed. What then is the end to be? 

The present generation of native citizens of the State has 
grown up under this ‘culture.’ None of them, at least since the 
promulgation of this Report, can be ignorant of its nature and 
tendency. They know that the being and attributes of the 
Deity are not taught in their schools. A portion of them have 
prejudices which would be offended by such instruction ; and 
who are not willing that there should bea ‘distinct and reverent 
recognition of Almighty God’ in the presence of the pupils, 
while in attendance upon the Common-schools of the State of 
Illinois. This proportion of the people is so large, that it is 
said upon this official authority, that this ‘morbid sentiment 
prevails.’ ‘The ubiquitous hand of the State School Depart- 
ment has gathered from every quarter’ the opinions and _preju- 
dices connected with this branch of the State government for 
two years, and then declares that this morbid sentiment of hos- 
tility to the Deity prevails. 

While it is incredible that the larger proportion of the people 
of Illinois are atheists, it is certain from this document that, in 
the opinion of its school department, whose knowledge upon the 
subject must be superior to any other, there are ‘some’, so con- 
siderable in numbers or position, that it is a matter for considera- 
tion whether their prejudices shall be offended, or the favor of 
the Deity be propitiated, by His distinct and reverent recognition 
in theschools, It would not perhaps be difficult to show that in a 
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common school system organised and operated under the consti- 
tution and laws of the State, as they exist, such a condition of 
things is the probable, if not the inevitable, result. No doubt 
in this case it has been hastened and aggravated by the use, or 
the abuse, of the system, as an engine in the hands of a political 
party organised in fatal hostility to the Federal Government. 
The Report calls the system ‘the glorious monarch of the 
people,’ (p. 175,) and on the same page, ‘the bright messenger of 
God to herald and hasten a more glorious national day.’ The 
‘bright messenger of God,’ that denies his being, and yet, in 
spite of the denial, comes in His name to hasten ‘a more glori- 
ous national day !’ 

We are informed that something has been said at least to resist 
this tendency. But says the department, ‘ Alarm is often taken 
at the slightest intimation of an effort to recognise Almighty 
God, or His sacred Word in the schools.’ (p. 188.) It thus ap- 
pears that ‘ the slightest intimations of efforts’ have been made to 
remove these reproaches from these seminaries of youthful learn- 
ing, and even these have excited alarm. Perhaps it has been 
feared that hearts filled with the knowledge which would in this 
manner be acquired, would not be so easily fired ‘ with the patri- 
otic love and devotion’ which were found to be so useful in the 
late civil war. It might lead to inconvenient inquiries into the 
justice of a cause, before consent was given to shed blood in it. 
The pupils might here learn the not very recondite lesson, that 
they were themselves to do their own duty under a constitution 
before they could, without crime, exact loyalty to it from others 
at the point of the bayonet. Perhaps the political leaders of the 
dominant party in the State, like Napoleon, desire from the 
schools to fill the public carriage with good recruits for the ranks 
of the Republican party. 

Let us do justice to the school department of this great and 
growing state. It has actually made ‘slight intimations of 
efforts to recognise Almighty God in the schools’, and these have 
produced alarm ! 

The paper which we are considering is in many respects one 
of more than ordinary ability. We intend to disregard its liter- 
ary character. We should otherwise have something to say of 

2 
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the taste and propriety of many of its passages. Its statements 
and admissions are so important, that we desire to say nothing 
to divert attention from them. The prospect which it discloses 
as open before the youth of Illinois, is what we desire to pre- 
sent. This would not be credible upon less authority; but 
this, which we have before us, is such as to leave no room for 
doubt or cavil. It laments and deplores in fitting terms the 
evils and dangers of the system. Not probably all of them, or 
any of them in their full extent; but such whose fruits have 
shown themselves in social life and character. 

‘If we are a Christian nation, (and we are),’ it continues, ‘let 
us not belie the name by the exclusion of moral culture, and 
even the public recognition of God himself, from our systems of 
public education. No system of ethics can be devised which 
does not recognize the existence of a Supreme Being, of infinite 
wisdom and goodness; and the foundation of Christian ethics is 
the Christian’s God, and His inspired Word. The idea, there- 
fore, of trying to inculcate moral obligations and duties without 
a distinct and constant reference to Deity, as the source of all 
truth and right, is a solecism in moral philosophy, and an ab- 
surdity in practice. 

‘Now, if the whole superstructure of free public education by 
State authority, has any solid foundation at all, it is to be found 
in those relations of the individual to the State, which confer 
upon the latter the right to demand of the former such prepara- 
tion for the duties of civil life as are essential to the safety of the 
body politic, and the duty to enforce the demand in all proper 
ways. It is in virtue of these high and unchallenged preroga- 
tives that States ordain systems of free schools, and send their 
tax-gatherers to every farm and workshop; collecting revenues 
from the willing and unwilling, the consenting and dissenting, 
alike. The public good, the safety of the commonwealth, the 
welfare of the State, as the supreme community, is the great 
warrant for doing this; and the claim has been allowed as un- 
answerable for a hundred years. 

‘ And States prescribe, too, what studies shall be pursued in 
order to secure the desired end, and all acquiesce in the neces- 
sity. Now, has not a State as much right, is it not as plain a 
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duty, to declare that efforts shall be made to make the embryo 
citizen honest, pure, truthful and truth-loving, as to prescribe that 
he shall be taught the elements of language and calculation? 
Is it not as essential to the welfare of the body politic that a 
child should not be a thief, a liar, or a scoundrel, as that he should 
be an adept in penmanship, reading, and arithmetic?’ (p. 
188-9.) 

Such is the ‘anguage of this State paper, from which it appears 
that the schools which afford the exclusive means of education 
to the vast body of the youth of this now mighty common- 
wealth, afford no security that each one of them shall not become 
one or the other, or shall not combine in himself all the vices 
and crimes of each of the detestable characters named. Deity, 
Scripture, Morals; these are excluded from the teachings of the 
common schools in at least one State, the officers of which ven- 
ture to reflect upon other States that they have not a Common- 
school system, worthy the name. ‘ Not an insurgent State ever 
had a practically developed school system worthy the name; 
nearly every loyal one proudly pointed to its Common schools. 
The line of free schools divided the loyal and rebel States almost 
as sharply as that between the contending armies.’ (p. 13.) Do 
we discover here, where and how the first great breach was 
made upon the Constitution and Union? The suggestion de- 
serves more consideration than we can give it here, and we dis- 
miss it for the present, with the remark, that it is a peril not 
past, but that it is an abiding danger, and we follow our Report. 
Lamentations and arguments are continued through several 
pages ; but how deep are the convictions, and how elevated the 
studies and meditations from which they sprung, may be judged 
from the following final conclusions of the topic. 

‘Abraham Lincoln believed in the God of the Bible, in the 
christian religion, in the efficacy of prayer, and in the necessity 
of that moral and religious training of the young, for which I 
plead. I know it, because I heard it from his own lips, in many 
forms of expression, again and again. I shall never forget an 
interview with him, one calm October evening, shortly before 
his first election. Referring to the momentous issues of the con- 
test just closing he said to me, with great solemnity of manner : 
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‘“T know there is a God, and that he hates injustice and 
slavery. I see the storm coming, and I know that His hand is 
in it. If He has a place and work for me, and I think he has, 
I believe I am ready. I am nothing, but truth is everything. 
I know I am right because I know that liberty is right, for 
Christ teaches it. I have told them that a house divided against 
itself can not stand, and God and reason say the same, and they 
will find it so. I may not see the end; but it will come, and I 
shall be vindicated ; and these men will find that they have not 
read their Bibles aright.” ’ 

‘“ Does it not appear strange,” ’ said he, ‘“ that men can ig- 
nore the moral aspects of this contest? A revelation could not 
make it plainer to me that either slavery or the government 
must be destroyed. The future would be something awful, as I 
look at it, but for this rock on which I stand,”’’ (meaning the 
Bible which he held in his hand.) 

‘“ Tt seems,” ’ he continued, ‘ “as if God had borne with this 
thing (slavery) until the very teachers of religion have come to 
defend it from the Bible, and to claim for it a divine character 
and sanction ; and now the cup of iniquity is full, and the vials 
of wrath will be poured out.”’ (p. 194.) 

If this flippant ignorance and abuse of sacred names does not 
prove that reverence of the name of God, the Bible and morality 
should no longer be banished from the common schools of Illi- 
nois, then is further argument upon the subject useless, and all 
hope of reform vain. 

Upon the authority of this State document the admitted facts 
are these: The State has assumed the control over the education 
of its youth; it exacts from the people the money to pay the 
expenses of the instruction ; it directs what studies shall be pur- 
sued, and what excluded; that it governs in the schools, and 
does exclude moral training, the Scriptures, and even ‘the dis- 
tinct and reverent recognition of Almighty God ;’ so that while 
the teaching sharpens the intellect, and adds greatly to the force 
and power of the individual, it denies to him the use of the 
means which God and nature have provided to protect him from 
vice and lead him to virtue; deprives him of their security 
against falling into temptation, and leaves him ‘ to lapse into the 
black sea of practical atheism,’ a ‘ thief, a liar, or a scoundrel.’ 
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The law of the State is thus expounded : 

‘No religious tests can be instituted in relation to the officers, 
pupils, and teachers of the common schools, and none in connec- 
tion with the board of trust, students, and instructors of the 
State professional schools where teachers are trained for the 
common schools. It is not the object of common schools to im- 
part religious instruction, nor is it the object of State normal 
schools. No religious sect or sects can, as such, upon any pre- 
text whatever, assume or exercise control over any public school, 
nor can they over any State normal school. The violation of 
these fundamental principles, or any of them, by an officer or 
teacher of a free public school, would render him liable to be 
proceeded against under the law, and for the same offense an 
officer or teacher of a State normal school would be subject to a 
like penalty.’ (p. 165.) 

The precise terms of the law are not given, but it is quite 
clear what has been its practical operation. Any introduction of 
Christian teaching into the schools is as to them, an assuming or 
exercise of control by a religious sect, and incurs prosecution and 
punishment. Such a statute is in conformity with the State con- 
stitution. This provides, Art. 8, Sec. 3, ‘that no human author- 
ity can in any case whatever interfere with the rights of con- 
science, and that no preference shall ever be given by law to any 
religious establishment or modes of worship.’ 

Sec. 4. ‘That no religious test shall ever be required as a qual- 
ification to any office or public trust under this State.’ 

Christianity, infidelity, and atheism are equal before the law of 
Illinois, except that infidelity and atheism are never prohibited, 
while Christianity is forbidden whenever it comes in the form of 
a religious sect. It has been shown what is the state of educa- 
tion under such a state of law. We do not here inquire how 
far they stand to each other in the relation of cause and effect. 
It is not easy to see what claim this State has to be considered 
Christian, whose whole frame and form of government, its con- 
stitution and bill of rights, contain no other allusion to any reli- 
gion whatever, than a total abnegation of it, in every degree, 
form and mode. Its constitution was framed Aug. 26,1818. It 
contains no declaration in favor of education, or of the benefits 
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or necessity of intelligence, morality or religion, in the commu- 
nity, nor is the support of either of these named, as among the 
reasons for forming a State, or as requisite to its welfare or exis- 
tence. 

Nothing probably is more firmly fixed in the Northern mind 
than the fact of the superiority of its Section over the South, in 
all that pertains to piety and learning. It has been long asserted 
in every conceivable form of words. The very production we 
are considering, in spite of its admissions against the State 
which it represents, insists upon it, and boasts of it, as little less 
glorious to the North than the triumphs of the war itself. We 
contend for no superiority, but are content with equality between 
the States in merit and in right. But we do propose to institute 
a single comparison, in the hope that it may lead on some hands 
to more liberality and Rindness, as well as to further inquiry. 

The Constitution of Mississippi was framed Aug. 15, 1817, in 
the year before that of Illinois. 

It cannot reasonably be objected in any quarter, that the State, 
which claimed Abraham Lincoln for its own, should be taken as 
a representative of the Section to which he belonged. Nor will 
it probably be any where objected, that Mississippi, the State of 
Jefferson Davis, shall be taken as representing his Section. 

Turning to the Constitution of Mississippi we find it provided: 

Art. 1, Sec. 3. The exercise and enjoyment of religious pro- 
fession and worship without discrimination, shall forever be free 
to all persons in this State: Provided, that the right hereby de- 
clared and established shall not be construed to excuse acts of 
licentiousness, or to justify practices inconsistent with the peace 
and safety of the State. 

Sec. 4. That no preference shall be given by law to any re- 
ligious sect or mode of worship. 

Src. 5. That no person shall be molested for his opinions on 
any subject whatever, nor suffer any civil or political incapacity, 
or acquire any civil or political advantage, in consequence of 
such opinions, except as provided for in this Constitution. 

Art. 7, Src. 5. No person who denies the being of a God, 
or a future state of rewards and punishments, shall hold any 
office in the civil department of this State. 
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Sec. 14. Religion, morality and knowledge being necessary 
to good government, the preservation of liberty, and the happi- 
ness of mankind, schools and the means of education shall for- 
ever be encouraged in this State. 

In pursuance of this declaration, an act was passed in 1821, 
that all confiscations, escheats, fines, forfeitures, &c., should be 
paid into the State treasury and appropriated to the encourage- 
ment of learning. The same statute organised the State for 
school purposes, and especially for the education of poor child- 
ren. It was thereby made the duty of all the officers, and of 
all the teachers ‘to take diligent care and exert their best endea- 
vors to impress on the minds of children and youth, committed 
to their care and instruction, the principles of piety, justice and 
sacred regard to truth, love to their country, humanity and uni- 
versal benevolence, sobriety, industry and frugality, chastity, 
moderation and temperance, and those other virtues which are 
the ornaments of human society, and the basis upon which the 
republican constitution is structured. And it shall be the duty 
of such instructors to endeavor to lead those under their care, 
as their ages and capacities shall admit, into a particular under- 
standing of the tendency of the before-mentioned virtues to pre- 
serve and perfect a republican constitution, and to secure the 
blessings of liberty, as well as to promote their future happiness.’ 

An act establishing a system of common schools was passed 
by the legislature of Mississippi in 1846, providing new sources 
for the school fund, and authorising taxation for the purposes of 
education. The system was at once adopted in all the large 
towns, and there has been thence, at least to the breaking out of 
the late civil troubles, a deep and increasing interest in popular 
education. But the sparseness of the population has presented 
a formidable obstacle to the general diffusion of the system over 
the whole territory of the State. 

We trust that the materials which we have at hand, and from 
which we have drawn, are sufficient at least to illustrate the 
spirit in which the diffusion of education has been effected in 
Mississippi; the principles upon which it has been founded, 
through which it has been proposed to promote it, as well as 
the ends desired by the people of the State. In all these points 
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it affords a striking contrast to Illinois, as exhibited in the 
Biennial Report of Public Instruction. 

While it would be quite possible for institutions founded upon 
Christianity, like those of Mississippi, to become corrupt, and for 
along period perhaps remain in a state inconsistent with the 
principles which they embody, they still have in them the ele- 
ments of truth and righteousness always operating to restore them 
to their original condition, when they had the sanction of public 
piety and virtue, and to harmony in all parts of the system into 
which they have been compacted. In such case, the argument 
for the right is sustained by authority. The Deity, the Scrip- 
tures, the Moral Law and a republican government, with its in- 
dispensable conditions, are assumed and established, as facts. 
Whoever would deny or attack either of them, has to make out 
his case. The judgment of the State has been already rendered 
against his cause, and its decision has been recorded in its funda- 
mental law. Whatever abuses or perversions may arise, such 
institutions have in them the elements of a Divine life, which, 
without a change in the institutions themselves, can never be 
crushed out, and which, with more than human power, always 
will be striving for restoration and purity. 

No such condition of opinion and practice as prevails in IlIli- 
nois can spring from them while they remain in force. On the 
other hand, here it will be found, no matter how long the exper- 
iment may be persisted in, that Christianity, its virtues and their 
security and strength, can never grow upon foundations of infi- 
delity or atheism. For this we have the word of its Divine 
Author. It may indeed well be doubted whether any govern- 
ment over a people who have had the Gospel preached to them, 
which does not in terms recognise the validity of Revelation, 
can long exist. Men cannot escape the authority of their Maker. 
They cannot govern without the notice and consent of Him who 
sees equally the fall of a sparrow and of a State, and whose 
power is alike in the rise and fall of empires and the creation of 
worlds. Such has been the universal conviction of human 
nature. Religion has been considered by all men in all ages, as 
the indestructible foundation of human society. Even Voltaire 
says in his Treatise on Toleration, ch. xx, ‘ that religion is, on 
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all accounts, necessary wherever society exists.’ Rousseau, in his 
Social Contract, book iv, ch. viii, observes that a ‘State was 
never established without religion as a foundation.’ 

But since the framing of the Constitution of Illinois, the as- 
sertion of Rousseau can hardly with truth be repeated. The 
nearest approaches which this instrument makes to religion are 
the provisions, that certain officers ‘ shall take an oath.’ But no 
form of oath has been prescribed, nor is it provided what shall 
be the sanctions of the oath required. For any thing that has 
been expressed, it may be as well in the Gentoo form, as in any 
other. Indeed as it no where appears that education, religion or 
morality are made objects of the State organization, it is not easy 
to see on what authority the vast fabric of the Common-school 
system has been erected. It is held that an oath may be admin- 
istered in any form that will bind the conscience of the depo- 
nent. But the constitution of Illinois does not recognise that 
there is any such form. And, if it should be established or ad- 
mitted that there is some mode of oath which will bind the con- 
science of every man to whom it is fitting and proper that an 
oath should be administered, still, the same instrument, as we 
have seen, affirms, that ‘no human authority can in any case 
whatever, interfere with or control the rights of conscience.’ 
Here is therefore the manifold absurdity of refusing to recognise 
the Power whose government alone gives validity to the sanc- 
tions of conscience, because such recognition may interfere with 
or control the rights of conscience, yet requiring oaths to be taken 
which are of no effect unless they do one or the other of these. 

Objections like these have been made, perhaps from Illinois, 
certainly from the Northern States, to the Constitution of the 
United States. But they are not tenable in this case, because 
they are here applied to what is a mere compact between States, 
which has no other than certain specified operations upon indi- 
viduals. Over all the subjects of these remarks, each of the 
States has retained the entire jurisdiction. 

While we write, the Constitution of Mississippi is as clay in 
the hands of men who are not potters. We speak of it as it was. 
It will afford a fearful augury, if the clause in favor of religion 
shall be struck out. How would every lover of Christianity re- 
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joice, if, instead of this ordeal, the pending event were the estab- 
lishment of the constitution and law, late of Mississippi, in 
Illinois. 

There are other dark places in the school system of the State 
we are considering. One of them contrasts strongly with the 
professions of the Report. There are, as we have seen, upwards 
of 6000 colored children of the age for admission to its schools. 
But they are actually excluded from them. Their condition in 
reference to the public schools is thus stated : 

‘In some of the cities and larger towns, where the schools are 
under special acts and municipal ordinances, the education of 
colored children is provided for in a manner worthy a just and 
Christian people; and in many other instances the requirements 
of the law are faithfully observed, and the efforts of the colored 
people to provide schools for their children are heartily seconded. 
But the larger portion of the aggregate number of colored 
people in the State are dispersed through the different counties 
and school districts, in small groups of one, two, or three fami- 
lies, not enough to maintain separate schools for themselves, even 
with the help of the pittance paid for school taxes by such of 
them as are property holders. This whole dispersed class of our 
colored population are without the means of a common school 
education for their children: the law does not contemplate their 
co-attendance with white children, and they are without recourse 
of any kind. I think it safe to say that at least one-half of the 
six thousand colored children between the ages of six and 
twenty-one, are in this helpless condition in respect to schools. 
They are trying, by conventions, petitions and appeals, to reach 
the ears and hearts of the representatives of the people and the 
law-making power of the State, to see if anything can be done 
for them.’ (p. 28.) 

There is given the whole number of children enrolled, but no 
mention is made of colored children. There is no evidence, or 
even statement, that under the school law there has been a single 
colored child educated. It will be observed how gingerly this 
official paper states the fact of the exclusion of colored children 
from the common schools attended by the whites: ‘the law’, it 
says, ‘ does not comtemplate their co-attendance with white child- 
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ren. Yet one of the loudest of the many notes of triumph 
with which this school report abounds, is sounded in this very 
regard. Seven consecutive sentences begin with the words, ‘ It 
comes.’ The sixth in the series is the following : 

‘It cothes when it is needed to vitalize and reduplicate, an 
hundred fold, all existing educational forces, in order to raise the 
millions of the North and West to the demands of the hour, and 
to send the spelling book and the Bible to prepare the disen- 
thralled millions of the South for the freedom which God has 
given them, and for the ballot which will surely gravitate into 
their hands.’ (p. 9.) 

In reference to reading, writing and arithmetic, the former 
condition of the slaves in Mississippi, and that of the negroes in 
Illinois are quite similar. The difference would hardly compen- 
sate the sufferings and crimes of a war. The principle in both 
cases is the same. In each State their labor was taken to pro- 
vide an education for others, which they were not permitted to 
share. So that, as the event of the war in this particular, the 
gallantry of the soldiery of Illinois, so much extolled in this 
document of the common schools, has carried ‘ the spelling book 
and Bible’ to-the negroes of Mississippi, which are denied to 
the negroes in the State thus proud of its feats of arms and its 
gifts. 

It is not certain that the spelling book and Bible are the best 
means for presenting Christianity directly to the negro, or that 
his possession of them is necessary to his salvation. It would 
have been much if this Report could have shown how these gifts 
had elevated, enlightened and purified the givers. They would 
not have been left to speculate upon the not difficult question, 
presented by their own showing in the paper before us, whose 
case is most to be deplored, that of those whom the truth has 
never reached, or those to whom its teachings have been worse 
than in vain. But it is not true that the poor negro has been 
left without any knowledge of Christianity. There was not an 
adult negro in Mississippi to whom the Gospel had not been 
preached, in the manner in which Christ preached it, orally, when 
he converted the apostles and his disciples, and as they, in their 
turn, preached it to all the world, without spelling books or 
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Bibles. They did not precede their mission, like that we have 
witnessed sent from Illinois to Mississippi, by fire and sword. 
Nor were their minds tainted by infidelity and atheism while 
their mouths were filled with phrases that pertained to the truth. 
Such a mission, so heralded, so mingled, is an experiment. It 
is without precedent in all the strange variety of the history of 
the church. It is certain that the negroes of Mississippi have 
never before been subjected to influences of an infidel or atheistic 
origin. 

If we would judge of their condition, let us conceive of the 
man who has subordinated all that he is, in and of himself, to 
his Heavenly Father, and whose hope of salvation is his chief 
hope; let such an one contrast the condition of the negroes in 
Mississippi, knowing little, yet believing much that made for the 
glory of God, with that of the youth of Illinois, as their condi- 
tion is depicted in this Report, and then say where and with 
whom, if with either of them, he would cast his lot for time and 
for eternity. 

A large proportion of the pages of this voluminous school 
document contain some allusion to the late civil war. Many 
whole pages are devoted to this subject. Each reference to it is 
made in the same spirit. If there is one word that savors of 
mercy, of humanity, of charity, of kindness, of forgiveness to 
the vanquished, it has escaped our notice. It is all fierce and 
warlike ; there is in it no sound or word of peace, other than by 
force. The State School Department plunges at once into the 
spirit of the strife. It says: 

‘When my second report was transmitted, January, 1863, the 
truths enunciated in the first were being tested in the tremendous 
ordeai of war. A gigantic rebellion was in progress. The devil 
of slavery had been formally invoked against the God of liberty, 
and the two antagonistic forces were in armed and deadly en- 
counter. The whole available strength of the insurgent States 
was in line of battle, and a million of volunteers from the free 
North confronted it. Armed men sentineled each other from 
the Potomac to the Rio Grande, while ships of war patrolled a 
thousand leagues of coast. Abraham Lincoln, invoking upon 
the act the “ considerate judgment of mankind and the gracious 
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favor of Almighty God,” had just issued his great proclama- 
tion. To augment the general consternation, a political revolu- 
tion, of malignant portent, had just swept over the country, and 
the shouts of the defiant enemy in the South, were echoed by the 
jubilees of their friends in the North. The government, in its 
extremity, was about to risk the hazards of a general conscrip- 
tion, to fill up the wasted ranks of its armies. It was a dark 
and solemn hour. The “heavens seemed brass and the earth 
iron,” and the strong-hearted grew pale, and true men went 
about the streets in agony, what time the new year dawned for 
1863.’ 

‘Four years have passed, and it is again my privilege to speak 
to the people of Illinois, through their representatives in the 
General Assembly, upon the great themes of popular education. 
But how changed the scene — how different the circumstances of 
the country! Treason, at least armed and insurgent treason, is 
dead. The great slave-empire that was to arise upon the ruins 
of the republic, is itself in ruins, its legions vanquished, its 
banners in the dust, its hopes perished, its chieftain in prison 
awaiting the decree of the outraged majesty of the law, and if 
suffered to live, still doomed to scorn and to the infamy of 
baffled and defeated treason.’ (pp. 1-2.) 

The schools furnished the great resource in these times of trial. 
It may be highly proper that their title to gratitude, and their 
claims to future support upon this ground should be here vindi- 
cated. ‘Among the lessons of the past six years, none is more 
worthy of notice in this Report, than the revelation which we 
have seen of the vitalising power of popular education upon the 
national armies in times of war. It has demonstrated the al- 
liance of learning and patriotism, and the relation of mental dis- 
cipline to successful military achievement.’ (p. 3.) 

‘To see these men lay down their books and pens, and rush 
from the stillness of their literary retreats into the horrible tem- 
pest of war and battle, and win immortal honors from the jaws 
of death; to see them calm, self-poised, yet alert and eager, 
watching for the supreme moment, and doing the right thing at 
the right time, amid the dust and smoke and din and clash of 
swaying hosts and hissing shot and bursting shells, and all the 
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appalling magnificence and peril and carnage and slaughter and 
anguish of a pitched battle; to see these men, in a word, acquit- 
ting themselves like born heroes, and winning laurels in the 
sternest and most tremendous arena of human achievement — 
this was a marvel indeed.’ (p. 8.) 

A very interesting head might have been added to this school 
paper, showing how the alliance between infidelity and atheism 
in the State, and the schools promoted the anti-slavery agitation 
and produced the war. The spirit they nurtured in these schools 
has, for this time, spent its fury upon slavery. It has been inti- 
mated that its next victim is to be the Roman Catholic Church 
in this country. Some victim is its inevitable necessity. In the 
absence of one, it would soon prey upon itself. 

To what end are such pages as the following inserted in a Re- 
port of Public Instruction ? 

‘In a few brief years God has lifted us into new moral and 
political heavens, and bidden us look forth upon a new earth, 
and to make it the dwelling place of righteousness. By one 
mighty sweep of his terror-clad arm, He has brushed aside the 
intrenchments of iniquity, and poured the sunlight of his love 
into starless dungeons, foul with the damps of ages. And more 
glorious still, he has caused the fetters to fall from the national 
feet, and the midnight to roll from the nation’s eyes, and the 
palsy to liberate the nation’s tongue, and the nation’s heart to 
swell with the inspiration of great ideas, and the people to real- 
ize the perils of injustice. 

‘No, we are not the same people, for we are learning to love 
what we once hated, and to hate what we once loved. We have 
exchanged the cowardly policy of slavery for expediency’s sake, 
for the manly doctrine of freedom for God’s sake and humanity’s 
sake. We have seen how freemen can die for country and for 
liberty. We have seen how grandly the national heart beats to 
the “‘ music of the Union.” We have felt as never before the 
very pathos of patriotism, and given without a tear our bravest 
and best to the flying bullet and flashing steel. We went into 
the struggle intending to crush the rebellion but save slavery ; it 
was God’s gracious purpose that we should crush both. We 
marched forth with Dred Scott blasphemies clinging to our ban- 
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ners, we returned proclaiming that all men, save traitors only, 
have rights which we are “ bouud to respect.” Restore all things 
as they were! the constitution as it was; the government as our 
fathers made it! turn back the sun upon the dial of Ahaz; roll 
the waves of Lethe over all the bloody past! When the maiden 
forgets her slain lover; when the widow remembers not her dead 
husband, and orphan children revere not the name of father ; 
when white-haired parents think no more of the noble boy who 
went forth with their blessing, but came not back ; when vacant 
places in the household shall be filled by the lost ones again, and 
the familiar step shall tell of the dear one’s coming, and the 
loving tones shall fall once more upon the ear, and hands that 
are dust shall again be clasped, and fleshless arms be stretched 
forth in love as of old; when our dead heroes shall come forth 
from their Southern graves, and from the depths of the sea, and 
Andersonville and Libby are forgotten and forgiven, and Fort 
Pillow, Memphis and New Orleans, cease to be history ; when 
the murdered Lincoln comes forth from the shades of Oak Ridge, 
and his Proclamation is declared a “brutum fulmen,” and the 
devil of slavery which pierced his dear head is canonized and 
crowned, and the millions who sing the new song of liberty are 
remanded to the depths of their old despair; when the refulgent 
sun of a grander national era, which hastens to the dawn, is 
stayed in his coming, and eclipse and darkness and old night 
come down upon all the bright hopes of our redeemed and regen- 
erated country — then, but not till then, may all things be again 
as they were.’ (p. 168.) 

This extract is hardly exceptional; there are many pages of 
similar character in this Biennial. They indicate a state of polit- 
ical feeling, and a disposition to keep it in the same high state of 
excitement, that is most agreeable to the unscrupulous dema- 
gogue. Here are the elements out of which grow the pernicious 
partisanship of Congress. Let not our readers turn away from 
it, as bombast and nonsense, far more likely to disgust than to 
persuade. They are to remember that they are not the audience 
for whose hearing the paper was prepared. The minds of those 
to whom it was addressed were ready for its reception. The 
pulpit and the whole, so called, religious press contribute to the 
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same end. It is but a new lesson in the regular course of the 
Common-schools. To despise ‘the constitution as it was’ and 
‘the government as our fathers made it’ are fixed like the multi- 
plication table. The later editions teach to hate equally the 
government and those who, it is said, were traitors to it. Here 
the pupils and followers are expected to march to ‘the music of 
the Union,’ following ‘the dear head of the murdered Lincoln’ 
to the destruction of the one, and the death of the others. By 
looking back to the number of schools, some estimate might be 
formed how often an extract like the above has been repeated as 
a declamation. But what must be the condition of a school 
system whose central government authorises the publication of 
such a document ? 

Mr. Webster often spoke of ‘our American liberty.’ He 
deemed it a peculiar liberty. American in character, it is also 
American in the duties which it imposes, and the dangers against 
which it is to be guarded. The first political virtue which it 
inculcates is attachment to the constitution. It is a duty of the 
schools to foster this sentiment; to teach how its object is to be 
attained. The political intelligence demanded of the schools is 
such, as will enable the youth to understand the constitution ; 
their obligations to it, and in what obedience to it consists ; its 
dangers and how it can be successfully defended and supported. 
Whenever these ends are pufsued in the schools of each State, 
the product will be union; the union formed by the fathers, 
Then the schools serve not a party, but the country. But if any 
State or States shall, like the government of France, engross the 
control of public instruction, and shall allow a dominant party 
to pervert it in its service to hostility against the federal compact 
or others of the States, then such a system of instruction becomes 
a public danger, and its existence may be objected to by whom- 
ever it imperils. 

It is clear from this State document upon education that the 
school system of Illinois is a mere engine in the hands of the 
republican party, and is as exclusively wielded in its interests and 
support; as any part of the civil or political organisation of the 
State. The evidence here furnished shows that its schools no 
longer educate its youth to be citizens, but partisans at the best. 
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Infidelity and atheism take the places of religion and morality, 
which have been banished. A false enthusiasm is systematically 
maintained among the pupils, and, while in this condition, the 
delusions and falsehoods under which faction cloaks its designs, 
are impressed upon their hearts and minds, to the utter exclusion 
of those truths which lead to wisdom and goodness. Whom 
does not such inculeation endanger? Who shall limit the enter- 
prise of an audacious and unscrupulous party, conscious of the 
possession of such an instrument, and skilled in its preparation 
and use? Who shall say, who, or what, may not become the ob- 
jects and victims of its enthusiastic vengeance ? 

The views which we have taken of this authorised exposition of 
the relations between the government of Illinois, its State school 
department and the dominant party in the State, are not parti- 
san. In respect to religion, we represent in them the whole 
Christian world ; in politics, the only basis of American liberty. 
Our humble duty has been to sound a note of alarm. Would 
that it were louder. Would that it could reach the ear, and arrest 
the attention of every citizen of the United States. 

The examination which has been here made is cursory. We de- 
sire to excite attention, and to provoke inquiry. The publication 
of such a Report, disclosizig such facts, so long since given to the 
people, without leading, so far as we have seen, to comment or 
investigation, affords striking proof of the torpor, or of the cor- 
rupted state of public opinion. It is in view of: this that we 
have quoted from standard writers some definitions and principles 
which should be familiar as household words, but which are so 
neglected that they seem to be forgotten. The youth of a whole 
State, numbering more than half a million souls with an annual 
increase of 40,000, according to the official admission of its gov- 
ernment, educated in atheism, are the facts before us. Such has 
been the progress made in this direction, that the government 
itself dares not resist the onward tendency. This Report, with 
its futile protests, its pious phrases and its general Jaudation, con- 
firms the same state of things, and promotes its further growth 
by the only means at present practicable. It can only tolerate 
atheism, and this is done: the time to advocate it openly in pub- 
lic documents has not yet come. All obstacles are removed from 

3 
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its progress, and a course of instruction and reading has been 
adopted from which religion has been wholly excluded, and 
which serves the purpose of fully preoccupying the minds of all 
who fall under its influence. 

In the meanwhile the laws of the State discriminate against 
Christianity in the form of religious sects, in which alone it man- 
ifests itself, in favor of infidelity and atheism, because they do 
not constitute religious sects. 

In view of this state of things, what have those Northern 
zealots to say, who invoked the vengeance of Heaven upon sla- 
very, because it degraded man, though but in the image of God, 
when they see that even the Being of God is denied by authori- 
ty of the State? War has been made and justified because His 
image was thus insulted. Now, what man shall dare say he 
undertakes His vindication? But is it less that God, Himself, 
is the object of the indignity? Is the creature more than the 
Creator? Will those who refused to be bound in peaceful re- 
lations with the people of Mississippi, because the latter held as 
slaves what the former said were the images of God, consent to 
a union with the people of Illinois, who confess and publish be- 
fore the world, that they teach their children in their schools to 
deny the Being and to hold in contempt the sovereignty of the 
Almighty? Ifthe existence of slavery was a cause of disunion 
between any States, how are infidelity and atheism to be regarded, 
when it is seen that they affect, not a class only, but the whole 
youth, and therefore in the order of time, the whole people ; 
and, according to Mr. Locke, ‘dissolve all ties, social and po- 
litical’? The contests made by slavery were always defensive; 
but the atheism of Illinois has already developed itself in a cruel 
and bloody war of aggression. 

A more thorough examination of this educational paper would 
but expose more fully the school system to which it relates, It 
is the development, in a single State, of the system which is said 
to prevail generally in the Northern section. Its dangers and 
the security against them present problems before which all 
ever offered by slavery sink into utter insignificance. It would 
take as many pages as this Report itself fills, to open fully to 
view even this partial exhibition of its fallacies, and their cor- 
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rupting and pernicious tendencies. The power of such a sys- 
tem is vastly greater than that ever attributed to slavery. In 
this it endangers the public welfare, and even the public peace. 
It is full of peril to society, to morality, to the Christian religion, 
and to the souls of men. ' 

As we are about to lay down the volume, the following pas- 
sage attracts our notice. 

‘And yet the latter is the actual condition of every one of 
these United States to-day. Not that all are equally undevel- 
oped, but not one is fully developed ; not one has even approxi- 
mated to the possible and practicable in the education of its 
people. Massachusetts does, it is true, tower above South Car- 
olina in the general intelligence and industrial skill of her 
people, as high as her breezy hills lift themselves above the stag- 
nant lagoons of the Palmetto State. But has education done its 
perfect work in Massachusetts? Has the magic touch of her 
splendid school system evoked all the latent powers of her child- 
ren? Is‘her labor all skilled labor? Are there no dark cor- 
ners, no groping ignorance, no clumsy workmen in the old Bay 
State? Could the miracle of a perfect culture suddenly endow 
all her people, the Massachusetts of to-morrow would eclipse 
the Massachusetts of to-day, in genius, art, skill and power, as 
far as she now transcends in all the elements of a great common- 
wealth, the condition of that State, one of whose savage chivalry, 
not very long ago, attempted to murder her honored senator.’ 
(pp. 182-3.) 

Whatever may be the ‘culture’ of Massachusetts, we must 
look to South Carolina to discover one at least of its main causes. 
It will be found among the productions which have been thence 
furnished for the employment of its ‘skilled labor.’ Both States 
have lived under a system of law which impoverished South 
Carolina in nearly the same degree that it enriched Massachu- 
setts. But we do not enter further upon this subject here: we 
seek chiefly to correct a partisan misrepresentation of this paper. 
We are not willing that the ground on which Mr. Sumner bat- 
tles for revenge shall be adroitly and unfairly enlarged. 

These are the facts on which this charge of an attempt to 
murder has been founded : — 
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Mr. Sumner had indulged in one of those harangues, which, 
whenever New England shall regain a just sense of what was 
due to its federal relations, will render him even there an object 
of disgust and horror, and in which he had wantonly violated 
the sensibilities of a venerable kinsman of Mr. Brooks, a Re- 
presentative to Congress from South Carolina. 

This gentleman, at mid-day, in the Senate Chamber, accom- 
panied by a friend who took no part in the assault and battery 
that followed, in the presence of several persons, approached the 
seat of Mr. Sumner, with a flexible walking-stick the size of a 
man’s finger in his right hand, and with it struck Sumner over 
the head. Instantly, the assailed, though a very stout man, 
fully, if not more than six feet in height, shrank from the rod, 
and crept to the floor to avoid it. Not more than three or four 
blows were given. It was a rash and imprudent attempt to dis- 
grace a man whose force and elevation of character may be 
judged from the fact that this attack has proved to be his best 
claim to sympathy and regard, and doubled his power for mis- 
chief. But it was no attempt to murder. 

The school department of Illinois in making this charge is 
more guilty than Mr. Brooks, and is besides, in making it, ac- 
tuated by motives in no respect honorable. 


Nore. No statute has been enacted in Illinois to this day to 
equalise whites and blacks in the Common Schools, or in any 
way to reform the system, or to change its character and ten- 
dencies. It may be assumed, therefore, that the statements be- 
fore the reader describe the accepted and permanent condition 
of the education of its youth by this fertile State, now flourish- 
ing in the highest material prosperity. 
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Art. II.—1. William Shakspere. A Biography. By Charles 
Knight. London: 1843. 


2. Shakspeare and His Times. By M. Guizot. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1852. 


In the London Quarterly Review for April, 1864, there ap- 
peared a most able article, entitled Skhakspeare and his Sonnets, 
in which the writer demonstrated in a masterly argument, and 
to our thinking almost beyond the shadow of a doubt, that all 
the Sonnets relate more or less directly to the loves of Henry 
Wriothesly, Earl of Southampton, and Mistress Elizabeth Ver- 
non, one of the Queen’s maids of honour and ultimately the 
Earl’s wife. We have adopted this theory without reserve, 
holding it to be the only one which makes a consistent and con- 
tinuous story of the Sonnets, the only one accordant with the 
historical facts which play around the private life of the Poet, 
and the only one which does full justice to his noble heart and 
pure spirit. With this view of these ‘ sugared sonnets’ devoted 
to friendship and the ‘friend’s love, and with the aid of other re- 
searches into the history of the man Shakspeare, we design giv- 
ing a picture of his life, in the colours and with the groupings 
which ‘seem to us nearest to truth. 

The Shakspeare family had been long settled in Warwick- 
shire, and was of good standing. His father, styled by the Col- 
lege of Heralds ‘John Shakspeare, now of Stratford-upon-A von, 
in the county of Warwick, Gent.’, received in 1599 a confirma- 
tion of the grant of arms to which he was entitled; and in the 
‘exemplification’ then granted by Sir William Dethick and 
Camden, it is stated that his ‘ parent and great-grandfather, late 
antecessor, for his faithful and approved service to the late most 
prudent prince King Henry VII, of famous memory, was ad- 
vanced and rewarded with lands and tenements, given to him in 
these parts of Warwickshire, where they have continued by some 
descents in good reputation and credit.’ John Shakspeare is re- 
presented by some accounts as having been a dealer on a large 
scale in wool. In 1552 he did business as a glover. He was at 
one time an officer of the city-council of Stratford. He also 
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held the office of justice of the peace, and was at the period of 
his misfortunes one of the aldermen of his native place. In 
1556 we find him bringing an action against one Henry Field 
for unjustly detaining eighteen quarters of barley, which has 
caused Shakspearian investigators to surmise that at this time he 
had some interest in a brewery. In 1558 he is fined four pence 
for not keeping his gutters clean. His son, ‘Sweet Will’, as 
his dramatic fellows loved to call him, was born ( probably in 
the same house so called to account by the municipal authorities, 
though doubtless at this time offending against no police regula- 
tions) on the 23d day of April, 1564. His father possessed at 
this period a small landed estate near Stratford, and property in 
the town. His mother was the daughter and heiress of Robert 
Arden of Wilmecote, in the county of Warwick, ‘a gentleman 
of worship.’ The family was an ancient one, Robert Arden of 
Bromich, Esquire, being named among the gentry of the country 
in the reign of Henry VI. Edward Arden was sheriff of the 
county in 1568. 

John Shakspeare’s great reverse of fortune, the cause of which 
cannot be ascertained, took place in 1578, when our poet, his 
eldest son, was about fourteen. His family consisted of ten 
children ; and it is probable that the numerous employments 
which have been ascribed to him were all resorted to temporari- 
ly at this period to support so large a household. In 1579 he 
was excused the weekly tax of four pence levied on all the al- 
dermen. In 1586 another alderman was appointed in his place, 
as he declined to serve. In 1587 we find him in prison for 
debt. In 1592 his name is down in a list of persons supposed 
to stay away from church on account of debt. After this time 
his fortunes seem to have improved, as a few years later he re- 
ceives from the College of Heralds the grant of arms we have 
mentioned. Indeed he may now have had some pecuniary as- 
sistance from his son, who was becoming prosperous in London. 

Meanwhile our Shakspeare was growing in years, learning 
much of men in his native town and of nature in the Warwick- 
shire woods. Some bovk-lore too he must have acquired at this 
time, as it is agreed on all hands that there is no reason to sup- 
pose that there was any difficulty in the way of his availing 
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himself of the instruction of the free school in Stratford. In 
all probability the foundation of his knowledge of books was 
laid there. But he had ample opportunity of enlarging such 
rudimentary knowledge. A great deal of nonsense has been 
written, and is still talked, about his want of education. We 
do not need to say, what is undoubtedly true, that, had he 
scarcely ever looked into a book, in the earnest, stirring, and 
picturesque age to which he belonged, his observing mind would 
have grasped knowledge enough from the life around him to 
constitute a liberal education. But there is evidence that he did 
not even lack book education, and that in large measure, for 
the age was rich in just what he needed for his purposes. The 
presses, newly established in England, were busy in giving li- 
braries to the nation. The number of books published in that 
early age of printing was truly marvellous; and the books issued 
were the best that the literature of the past could afford and the 
fruitful minds of living writers produce. It is impossible to 
say what works found their way to his Stratford home in his 
boyhood. But we know from the use that he made of them, 
that at different periods of his life his mind fed on hosts of books 
sufficient to ‘ finish ’ the education of any reasonable being. He 
had the old ballads of England, rich in legends of Robin Hood 
and Sherwood forest, Chevy Chace and Childe Waters, the poems 
of Chaucer and Gower and Lydgate, the poems of his contem- 
porary Spenser, and the Arcadia of Sir Philip Sidney, that de- 
lightful romance of chivalry and idyllic poetry. In common 
with his brother dramatists, he had all the romantic literature 
of medieval Europe, a much vaster repository of imaginative 
lore than people who talk loosely about education generally have 
any conception of: Harrington’s version of Ariosto, Bandello’s 
Novels, Lodge’s Rosalynd, Belleforest’s collection of novels 
ealled Histoires Tragiques, Yong’s translation of the Diana of 
Montemayor, the Gesta Romanorum, the Italian novels of Cin- 
thio, Robert Greene’s Pandosto (which furnished most of the 
plot of Winter’s Tale), the Decamerone and other novels of Boc- 
eaccio, Chapman’s translation of the Iliad and the Odyssey, and 
many more such treasures of fiction. or historic lore, he had 
North’s version of Plutarch, and the Chronicles of Hall, Hol- 
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inshed and Stow. He may have had access to Froissart, De 
Comines and Vinesauf. Wherever he acquired it, he certainly 
had some knowledge of languages. By the testimony of Ben 
Jonson, usually distorted to convict him of ignorance of both, 
he knew something of Greek and more of Latin. Few Eng- 
lishmen of his day were learned in the Greek tongue, and it is 
probable that he had but a smattering of it. His classical allu- 
sions, which are numerous, are always correct, appropriate, and 
graceful; and there are many instances in which his idiom is 
thoroughly Latin. Nota few of his words are Latin coinages, 
found nowhere else and as obsolete to-day as similar ones of 
Jeremy Taylor’s or Sir Thomas Browne’s. It is evident that 
he had some acquaintance with French and Italian, enough at 
least to enable him to read some novels of which he made use, 
no translations of which were available at the time he wrote. 
He seems to have picked up a little Spanish, too, not enough 
perhaps to have enabled him to converse freely with his great 
contemporary Cervantes, had that gallant gentleman followed 
his verses bidding God-speed to the great armada by sailing with 
it and landing a captive on English shores, instead of being re- 
served for the worse fate of falling into the hands of the African 
princes,— but enough wherewith to have bidden him Good day 
in good Castilian. We must remember that he lived in an age 
when Drake and Raleigh, Grenville and Hawkins, were sailing 
the high seas in all directions in search of Spanish argosies or 
Eldorados in the New World; an age in which persons of 
rank or scholarship were drawn to Italy by the culture and 
splendour of its rare civilisation, wonderful in its brilliance after 
the night of medievalism. It was with these adventurous, or 
scholarly, or elegant, men of the world that Shakspeare mixed 
in social intercourse when he went up to London. Many of the 
would-be triumphant charges of ignorance brought against him 
are too absurd in their exhibition of utter ignorance of the true 
nature of the poet’s work on the part of those adducing them, 
to be worthy of any other refutation than the mild laughter of 
contempt. For instance, the commentators are scandalized at 
his giving Bohemia a sea-coast in Winter’s Tale. Yet Robert 
Greene, whose novel he follows here, and who writes of a navy 
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sailing into Bohemia, was a profound scholar and linguist, pro- 
bably a traveller. The truth is, pure romance has nothing to do 
with such trifles of accuracy. Bohemia is here no map country 
with geographical boyndaries, but the poet’s Bohemia, to deal 
with as suited him best. What would such critics say to the 
impossible geography of the Persiles y Sigismonda of Cervantes, 
himself so ripe a scholar and so excellent a critic? This sort of 
school-room censure is all child’s play and contemptible, as non- 
sensical as the old tedious cant about the unities. Knight has 
well demonstrated that those captious and mole-eyed critics who 
talk of the ignorance of Shakspeare in geography, chronology, 
and other such small matters display in so doing a woful ignor- 
ance of the nature and requirements of dramatic poetry. A cer- 
tain class of miserably narrow minds can never comprehend that 
people must be addressed in a language intelligible to them, if 
they are expected to understand. Correct chronology and geo- 
graphy would often have mystified the audiences of Shakspeare’s 
day to the last degree. The truth is, the stuff out of which 
commentators are made is generally wooden, a soft and porous 
article that sucks in moisture with extreme ease and becomes 
forever incapable of taking artistic forms. To playfulness they 
are almost invariably as blind as bats. For instance, Horace 
makes a good-humoured allusion to his share in the defeat at 
Philippi, its tone probably taken from the smile with which he 
called to mind the enthusiasm of his youth ;—and, lo! the ab- 
- surd commentators, always ready to rush into idiotcy at a mo- 
ment’s notice, accuse him straightway of personal cowardice, a 
vice almost unknown among the Romans, and one which surely 
no Roman would have ventured to make a boast of; and this 
silly lie they repeat for centuries! Truly it plays the deuce 
with humour to let it fall into the hands of these literalists. 
The herd of commentators, Steevens, Malone, and the rest, are 
constantly offending common sense with their dense stupidity 
and low conceptions. We have no patience with them. It 
would be a weak and maudlin stretch of good nature to tolerate 
them. They were born many generations too late to be service- 
able in the only way in which they could have done any earthly 
good. Poor King Midas, if his court could only have been 
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filled with them! They might have been of use there. Surely 
his ears would have dwindled to Lilliputian dimensions in con- 
trast with theirs. Even grandiloquent Sam. Johnson would 
have made a fine asinorecchiuto Lord Chamberlain. In this 
age, thanks to Coleridge in England and Lessing in Germany, 
and their many worthy followers in the reverent study of the 
‘ myriad-souled’ poet, we have rightly learned to scorn that 
blind and groping pedantry which carped at what it was pleased 
to style the ‘ extravagances’ of Shakspeare. We have learned 
to abjure the absurd principle of poetic justice which would 
cramp the poet in his delineation of human life as it is, and 
make him leave out of account the retributions of the world to 
come. We have learned to despise the twaddle about anachron- 
isms and geographical blunders, the fastidiousness that could not 
stomach a few score of plays upon words that did not reach the 
dignity of wit, and the prurient puritanism that smelt out sin 
in certain instances of plain talking, characteristic of the age, 
but by the very force of contrasts bringing out in still stronger 
relief the wonderful purity of soul that could conceive and em- 
body such characters as the Women of Shakspeare. 

His education, then, we believe to have been an admirable 
one; the very best for the-work he was to do. But this was not 
all, There is good ground for believing that for some time 
during his earlier years, before leaving the country for London, 
he gained no little knowledge of the legal science while working 
as clerk in an attorney’s office: unless, indeed, familiarity with 
his father’s duties as justice of peace and high bailiff of the city 
corporation may have sufficed to furnish him with that minute 
technical knowledge of law, which has been noticed by more 
than one eminent jurist as evinced in many passages scattered 
through the plays. Old Aubrey tells a story, too, of his having 
been at one time a country schoolmaster, which is not improba- 
ble in itself, and would, if true, illustrate pleasantly many pas- 
sages like those in Love’s Labour Lost and The Merry Wives of 
Windsor and many more which are busied with schoolmasters. 
Medical men find him so accurate in his distinctions between 
different kinds of madness, and in his details of Falstaff’s death 
from typhoid fever, that they would certainly claim him as a 
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medical student, if there were the slightest trace of evidence, in 
that direction, outside of his works. Surely this man observed 
and read to some purpose! But, if his education was a noble 
and ample one, as we hold it to have been, knowing what his 
reading was and what full minds he came in contact with, the 
use that he put it to shows the large compass of his mind and 
the thoughtful design with which he worked, the best proof of 
a wholesome education in the original and worthiest sense of 
that much-abused word, namely, the drawing out of the native 
faculties. Knight in his excellent Studies of Shakspere wisely 
and truly says, that ‘no one can properly appreciate the extent 
as well as the subtilty of Shakspere’s invention —its absorbing 
and purifying power — who has not traced him to his sources.’ 
We believe in his full possession of that learning which Sir 
Philip Sidney so highly extols in his noble Defense of Poesy. 
We cannot refrain from enriching this page with the eloquent 
passage. ‘This purifying of wit,’ says he, ‘this enriching of 
memory, enabling of judgment, and enlarging of conceit, which 
commonly we call learning, under what name soever it come 
forth, or to what immediate end soever it be directed, the final 
end is, To lead and draw us to as high a perfection as our de- 
generate souls, made worse by their clay lodgings, can be capa- 
ble of.’ This was Shakspeare’s ‘ final end’, and his unqualified 
and unapproached attainment of it is proof enough that he had 
the means, call his learning by what name we please. 

At the age of eighteen he married Anne Hathaway, daughter 
of Richard Hathaway, a yoeman living at Shottery. She was 
eight years older than her lover, but is said to have been ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. It is now quite certain from the respective 
dates of the marriage certificate and the birth of their eldest 
child, that the nuptials were celebrated too late. But there is 
no good reason for supposing that their married life was unhappy. 
It is true, that he does counsel against unequal matches of this 
sort, and it is highly probable that his own case was in his mind 
as he wrote. But he may have felt some of the disadvantages 
of such disparity in age, without laboring under the burden of 
positive unhappiness. She must have loved him, for she begs 
to be laid in the same grave with him. 
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It is about this period of his life that he is supposed to 
have got into the difficulty with Sir Thomas Lucy of Charle- 
cote. We see no good ground for disbelieving the story of his 
shooting this gentleman’s deer. He was a young man, full of 
imagination and exuberant spirits, such as he paints in Mercutio 
and Prince Hal, and fond of the chase, as the glowing scenes in 
Venus and Adonis and Cymbeline, in which the huntsman’s 
heart leaps to every gate of the senses, sufficiently attest. It 
was just such a wild prank asa youth of that age, familiar with 
the life of the woods and fresh from the ballads about Robin 
Hood, would have joyed to plan and put in execution. The 
ballad in which he satirised the indignant justice of the peace, 
scorned by the silly commentators, is not so very bad, and has 
at any rate the merit of sounding uncommonly like the rollick- 
ing, dare-devil pungency of Maginn. This adventure, and the 
hot pursuit of the wronged magistrate may really have had 
something to do with his departure from Stratford, though our 
own conviction is that he had solid expectations of success in 
London, and had previously meditated trying his fortunes there, 
a resolution perhaps hastened by this little tempest stirred up 
against him in Warwickshire. There were men connected with 
the stage in London from his own county. From them he may 
have had hope of assistance, or even inducements to join their 
fortunes. At all events, from what motive matters little, he 
went up to London, entered the Blackfriars Theatre, and made 
money. In 1597, a very few years after his father was most 
pressed with debt, we find the prosperous son able to buy one of 
the best houses in Stratford, a mansion built by Sir Hugh Clop- 
ton, younger brother of an ancient family of the neighborhood. 
This gentleman was Sheriff of London in the time of Richard 
III, and Lord Mayor in thetime of Henry VII. He be- 
queathed to his elder brother’s son his manor of Clopton and 
this house in Stratford, then called the Great House. Shaks- 
peare changed the name to New Place. The next year we find 
him selling a load of stone to the city corporation for ten pence. 
This looks as if he was building or repairing. He also does 
business as a malster, buys, and lends money. In 1605 he buys 
one-half of the lease of tithes to be collected in Stratford and 
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other places, a lease having some thirty and more years to run, 
for £440, equal to about $10,000 of modern money. The house 
and the lands belonging to it continued in the possession of his 
descendants till the time of the Restoration, when they were re- 
purchased by the Clopton family. During the Civil War, 
Queen Henrietta, entering Stratford at the head of a large 
force, spent three weeks in this house, then the residence of the 
poet’s grand-daughter, Mrs. Nashe. 

Thus we see that his success was speedy enough to ensure the 
comfort of his family, and probably to help his father long be- 
fore what has been called his ‘imprudent’ marriage, could have 
resulted in such penury as to cause unhappiness. He was an 
eminently practical man, whose real object in life seems to have 
been to establish the prosperity of his family rather than his 
personal fame. 

Let us pause now and look back at the state of the stage be- 
fore his day, and at the condition in which he found it. The 
day of the Mystery and Morality plays, once the great public 
spectacles all over mediseval Europe, and expressing for a lettered 
Church, what the tourneys expressed for a steel-clad Chivalry, 
was past and gone. There were now no more Pageants in Cov- 
entry. The rude pomp and ruder jesting of the old stage was 
not suited to an age that had grown greatly in refinement during 
the politic reign of Henry VII and the sumptuous reign of his 
son. A new class of writers began to produce works of no mean 
excellence for the pleasure and instruction of audiences much 
more advanced in taste and culture than their forefathers. It was 
about 1585, in Shakspeare’s twenty-first year, that the drama 
began to rise thus in dignity. Robert Greene, a writer rich in 
fancy and scholastic lore; Peele, skilful in the structure of 
dramatic dialogue; Kyd, a dramatist of some power, though too 
much given to ‘wild and hurling words’; and greatest of all, 
storming Marlowe, who painted in what Jean Paul calls ‘scream- 
ing’ colors, the author of that swelling and imperial tragedy, 
Tamburlaine the Great, and the fiery play of Doctor Faustus, 
were enriching the stage with specimens of an art, irregular and 
undisciplined it is true, but still wonderfully great when con- 
trasted with all that had preceded it. Marlowe, whose ‘ mighty 
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line’ Ben Jonson eulogized, the grand spasmodist whose ‘ excess 
of strength ’ was his ruin, whose proud, surging bombast had a 
real luridness of insanity about it which kept it from being the 
mere turgid rant that Dryden wrote in after days, meaning 
to be heroical when all heroism had lapsed from the age,— 
this dissolute, riotous, haughty Christopher Marlowe was un- 
doubtedly a genius of a high order and might have left a far 
greater name in English literature, in spite of his mad debauches, 
if violence had not cut short his days when he was still in 
the prime of life. Poor Greene, who like Lodge, wrote prose 
romances as well as plays, ended his disorderly life in misery and 
late repentance about the time that Shakspeare began to rise. 
Nash, who also belonged to this period, was chiefly a satirist. 
John Lyly, famous mainly for his Euwphues and his England, was 
too busy a courtier to occupy himself much with the stage. Nor 
was he, ripe scholar and travelled gentleman though he was, fitted 
by nature for dramatic composition. His Alexander and Cam- 
paspe and his Endymion have some beautiful bits in them, but 
prove him to have been essentially a lyrist, and apt to fail in 
poetry when not lyrical. 

Then, as in all time, the Puritans were loud in their outery 
against plays, music, dancing, poetry, and every form of social 
amusement. Not content with trying to improve the Bible for 
themselves by ignoring all of the Wise King’s ‘Times’ but the 
unpleasant ones, they tried to induce others to take the same 
sour views of duty. Bitter pamphlets were written in great 
number, scurrilous and lying pamphlets for the most part, such 
as the self-called saints are dexterous in manufacturing in all 
ages. Gosson, and many more like him were anticipating 
Jeremy Collier in attacks upon the stage, and with far less cause, 
for the stage was radically vicious in Jeremy’s day. The stage 
in turn attacked the Puritans. The Widow of Watling Street is 
expressly devoted to this warfare of retaliation. But the advo- 
cates of asceticism were not content to vituperate the stage alone. 
They hated with all the hate of morose narrow-mindedness all 
forms of imaginative art. Sidney’s eloquent Defense of Poesy, 
that pearl among English essays, was written to controvert 
these blatant enemies of the use of imagination. Shakspeare, 
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we know from many expressions in his works, felt fully the no- 
ble uses of poetry and the worthy sphere of usefulness which he 
would fill in devoting himself to this high art. The drama was 
in his day such a public instructor as it was in Athens in the 
palmy days when Aschylus, Sophocles, and Aristophanes, with 
their grand tragic and comic art, were educators of the people 
equally with the orators and philosophers. Shakspeare made 
it a grander and purer teacher than any uninspired ‘master has 
ever been. He himself, it is true, did not rise at once to the ma- 
ture height of his moral power. He was faulty at first, as every 
young artist must be, and took time to shake off the errors of 
the schools in which his mind was forming. The true theory, 
without which all criticism of individual genius is naught, is 
that he grew as he wrote, and his best works belong to the pe- 
riod of his perfect growth. Knight sustains this principle with 
forcible argument, and accounts thus for the torrid and turbulent 
art which produced that tragedy of horrors, Titus Andronicus, 
conceived and formed in the spirit of Marlowe. We also believe 
with Knight, that in this early period of his career, though he 
took old plays for the groundwork of his own and remade them, 
he never was a mender and patcher of other men’s plays, stick- 
ing in a line here and there. Such lines, if any exist, must from 
the nature of the case have but a tithe of’ the Shakspearian spirit 
in them, for the estro of the poet must in all such efforts be 
sleeping in the centre of his soul. Only in the heat and bright- 
ness of full possession by the theme does it leap into rapport 
with the world of sense. 

It is our conviction that he had friends in London before he 
went there to seek his fortune. Certainly he early found power- 
ful patronage, and rose rapidly in his profession. Venus and 
Adonis, ‘the first heir of his invention,’ is dedicated to the young 
Earl of Southampton, to whom he already professes his devotion 
‘in all duty’. A little later, when he dedicates to him his Rape 
of Lucrece, the terms used give us a right to infer a closer inti- 
macy, and, in fact, the warmth of personal friendship, tempered 
in expression by the respect due to his lordship’s exalted social 
position, for the peerage in that day was treated with a deference 
which it is difficult for this age rightly to understand :—and 
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Shakspeare had too much self-respect, and knew too well the 
value of decorum, to approach a social superior with even the 
faintest foreshadowing of the puppyism that fills Leigh Hunt’s 
impertinent dedication to Lord Byron. The language is so 
strong, and yet so simple in its evident sincerity, that we 
quote it in full: ‘To the Right Honourable Henry Wrioth- 
esly, Earl of Southampton, and Baron of Titchfield. The 
love I dedicate to your Lordship is without end; whereof 
this pamphlet, without beginning, is but a superfluous moiety. 
The warrant I have of your honourable disposition, not. the 
worth of my untutored lines, makes it assured of acceptance. 
What I have done is yours, what I have to do is yours; being 
part in all I have, devoted yours. Were my worth greater, my 
duty would show greater: meantime, as it is, it is bound to your 
Lordship, to whom I wish long life, still lengthened with all hap- 
piness. Your Lordship’s in all duty, William Shakspeare.’ 
Even setting aside the evidence we have of his relations to 
Southampton, the general fact that he saw much of the best 
society is evident. Witness Love’s Labour Lost, in which he 
satirises the euphuistic discourse of the gallants and ladies of 
the Court, and other plays, in which he has hit off to the life 
the talk, air, and modes of thought and feeling of persons of 
gentle birth. His many princely characters are so nobly con- 
ceived, and he has ridiculed the humours of Gloriana’s Court 
with such exquisite appreciation of their various modes and 
forms, that we have always felt instinctively that his intercourse 
with persons in high station must have been frequent and some- 
what intimate. We do not believe that it was necessary for 
Shakspeare to have been a lawyer to show the familiarity that 
he does with legal forms and principles; or a physician, to 
show so accurate an acquaintance with the science of medicine 
as the learned in that department detect in his works; or a 
soldier, to give the life-like pictures he has drawn of military 
life, and to glow and kindle as he does with the fire of martial 
spirit; or a courtier, to paint princes and noble lords with 
colours so true as those that warm his canvas. But we do con- 
tend that he must have had a near and familiar knowledge of 
all these phases of human 1ife to enter so fully into their very 
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essence, and to delineate them with such felicitous skill. Art 
must be based upon knowledge; and the highest art, after all, 
is only that which genius has enabled to attain the richest store 
of knowledge speedily and surely. We see that knowledge 
everywhere in the pages of Shakspeare, and in no branch of 
human affairs does it shine more brightly and clearly than in 
that which involves the eddy of life around the person of roy- 
alty. The lofty spirit, knightly fire, and poetic tenderness of 
Sidney, the courtly air-and keen sagacity of Raleigh, the mad- 
cap vehemence and unrestrained impetuosity of Essex, the grace 
of Hatton, the stormy jealousies of Leicester and Sussex, the 
grave wisdom of Burleigh, all seem to us reflected in the magic 
pictures which the poet gives of princely life. 

Nor were his compeers of the stage such naughty varlets as 
they have been described. The playwriters and the players of 
the Restoration period have smirched the fair fame of their pre- 
decessors with the stain which justly attaches to them, but not 
to the Elizabethan followers of the stage. It is true, some led 
disorderly lives. But the conduct of a few must not condemn 
all. Hear the testimony of Thomas Heywood, himself both 
dramatist and actor : 

‘Many amongst us I know to be of substance, of government, 
of sober lives, and temperate carriages, housekeepers, and con- 
tributory to all duties enjoined them, equally with them that are 
ranked the most bountiful; and if, amongst so many of sort, 
there be any few degenerate from the rest in that good demea- 
nour which is both requisite and expected from their hands, let 
me entreat you not to censure hardly of all for the misdeeds of 
some, but rather to excuse us, as Ovid doth the generality of 
women : 


Parcite paucarum diffundere crimen in omnes; 
Spectetur meritis queeque puella suis.’ 


It is certain that our Shakspeare made close and enduring 
friendships among his fellows in dramatic labor; and we have 
many evidences of his having been himself most genial and 
witty in society, such a companion as we might guess him to 
have been who has given us so many and such varied examples 
of the mercurial temperament, and so many delightful festive 
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scenes,— such a friend as we might guess him to have been who 
has painted the friendship of Hamlet and Horatio. ‘But of his 
social nature we will have more to say hereafter. 

An insight into his London life, and his heart history there, 
is afforded us by the ‘ suzared sonnets of mellifluous and honey- 
tongued Shakspeare ’, as Francis Meres expresses it in his Pal- 
ladis Tamia, Wit’s Treasury ; being the Second Part of Wit’s 
Commonwealth, 1598. Thomas Thorpe, the first publisher of 
_ these Sonnets, dedicated the edition to ‘Mr. W. H.’, calling him 
their ‘ only begetter.’ A great fight has been made over these 
mysterious initials, some referring them to William Herbert, 
Earl of Pembroke, who was undeniably a friend of the poet’s; 
others to William Harte, Shakspeare’s nephew, and others again 
to Henry Wriothesly, Earl of Southampton.. We have already 
said, that we side with those who impute the ‘ begetting’ of the 
Sonnets to the last-named friend of Shakspeare’s, apparently his 
earliest and most valuable friend in the highest rank of life. 
Their friendship is acknowledged, by every writer who has care- 
fully examined the subject, to have been warm and intimate. 

Wriothesly came to London in June, 1589, and entered him- 
self a member of Gray’s Inn. He was born the 6th of Octo- 
ber, 1573, and hence was near sixteen at this time. His father 
had died in 1581, leaving him very much his own master in this 
green season of his life. To this fact repeated allusion is made 
in the Sonnets, and it is made the text for the most affectionate 
and anxious warnings and counsels. His fondness for plays, and 
liberal patronage of dramatists, are well established facts. Many 
poets and fine writers of the day received munificent aid 
from him. Nash, Floris, Chapman, Braithwayt, and Minshen 
bear witness to this. Sir William Davenant mentions as large 
asum as £1000, as a gift of the Earl’s to Shakspeare on a spe- 
cial occasion. In the Sonnets we find earnest references, stamped 
with all the jealousy of personal love, to the friend’s regard for 
a rival poet. Southampton’s warm temperament drew him to- 
ward every form of genius which manifested itself in poetic 
power; and Shakspeare seems to have feared that the potent 
spirit he describes might alienate the Earl’s affection from him, 
for the character he draws is one of those whose magnetic power 
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is all-absorbing from the intensity of the fire which glows with- 
in it. This rival, the writer in the Quarterly conjectures, with 
much reason, to have been Christopher Marlowe, who was not 
killed until June, 15$3, and who was at this time in the full 
tide of his brief and brilliant career. Marlowe was the poet of 
the opposite theatre in Shoreditch. He was the most popular 
writer of tragedy at a time when Shakspeare had yet to make a 
name for himself. Alleyne, whom Heywood forty years later 
calls the best of players, played his principal characters. Who 
else of that age had the grand sweep and lofty swell of verse, to 
which Shakspeare alludes when he writes ‘ the proud full sail of 
his great verse’? Read the Sonnet, and see how plainly allu- 
sion is made to Faustus, identifying the poet by one of his mas- 
terworks, 


‘his spirit, by spirits taught to write 
Above a mortal pitch —’ 


and again, 


‘that affable familiar ghost 
Which nightly gulls him with intelligence ’—. 


It is evident that Shakspeare feared too, for his noble young 
friend, the infection of Marlowe’s graceless dare-devilism and 
insane vehemence in sin. In many of the Sonnets he addresses 
Wriothesly directly in his own person, as in this instance. The 
first twenty-six are considered as coming under this category, 
and this, the eighty-sixth, is evidently misplaced. In sixteen of 
them he woos in Southampton’s name the lady of his love, 
Elizabeth Vernon, one of the Queen’s maids of honour. In 
Sonnet 44 the lover is beyond seas, and vows prettily that if the 
dull substance of his flesh were thought, ‘injurious distance’ 
should not stop his way to her he loves, 


‘For nimble thought can jump both sea and land, 
As soon as think the place where he would be.’ 


Now we have not the least hint from any source that Shakspeare 
was ever beyond seas. But Southampton was several times. 
He was a volunteer in Essex’s expedition to Cadiz (1596), 
when the Spanish fleet and shipping in that harbour were de- 
stroyed and the town captured. Raleigh was Essex’s Rear Ad- 
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miral on this occasion, and has left a glowing history of that 
brilliant action. We pause here to quote the words of praise 
which he bestowed upon his commander, in writing to Cecil 
immediately after the action, a grand instance of the superb 
chivalry of the age, for they were rivals and bitter enemies: 
‘ The Earl’, says he, ‘hath behaved himself, I protest unto you 
by the living God, both valiantly and advisedly in the highest 
degree, without pride, and without cruelty, and hath gotten 
great honour and much love of all.’ Raleigh was himself se- 
verely wounded in thisengagement. The following year (1597) 
Southampton was appointed to command the Garland. While 
in command of the Garland, he sunk a vessel of the enemy, 
without waiting for orders from Monson, and this insubordina- 
tion aroused Elizabeth’s anger against him, which showed it- 
self on his return to England in October, 1597, by her forbid- 
ding the lovers to see each other. But, before this, in the same 
year, he was not in full favour at the Court, for we find Row- 
land Whyte, in a letter dated the 1st of February, talking of 
Southampton’s trouble at the displeasure of the Queen and his 
getting license to travel, of Elizabeth Vernon’s distress, and of 
the writer’s fear that the Earl’s going away may bring her to 
madness, an infirmity, ‘as yt were, hereditary to her name.’ 
The truth is, the Queen’s displeasure with Southampton is 
easily accounted for, without having recourse to any of those 
errors into which his impetuous nature hurried him. Elizabeth 
was always harsh to her maids of honour, and particularly en- 
raged when any of them wished to mairy. This is notorious 
matter of history. But Southampton got into hot water at 
Court very easily. He was much safer, as far as politic consid- 
erations went, out on the high seas with Essex and Raleigh. 
At home he was often in brawls, being a thorough soldier. It 
was this Hotspur nature of his, doubtless, that Shakspeare 
loved, for he delights in painting these frank, manly characters 
who wear their hearts on their sleeves. He was, apparently, of 
much the same stuff as his headstrong friend Essex. Twice the 
Queen had to prohibit him from fighting, once with the Earl of 
Northumberland, once with Lord Grey. He got into another 
difficulty of a more serious character, as it happened within the 
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precincts of the Court, and the Queen had the woman’s as well 
as the Tudor’s jealousy of anything that looked like personal 
disrespect. One evening, playing at primero with Raleigh and 
others in the presence-chamber, he with the rest of the party 
was warned by Ambrose Willoughby, the officer in waiting, 
upon the Queen’s retiring, that it was time to go. Raleigh 
obeyed ; but Southampton, angry at Willoughby’s insolent bear- 
ing and peremptory tone, struck him. Blows were exchanged ; 
and next morning the Queen ordered Southampton to absent 
himself from Court. This rashness of temper, so often banish- 
ing him from her presence, and keeping the course of their true 
love from running smooth, was naturally very provoking to the 
lady of his affections ; and accordingly we find the Sonnets full 
of penitent confessions and promises of amendment. We may 
well suppose that he met with warm sympathy from his bosom 
friend, ‘ Sweet Will,’ in all these misadventures and trials of pa- 
tience. He knows little of life, who thinks the calm wisdom of 
the poet incompatible with his entering warmly into hot-headed 
Southampton’s difficulties. That so close an amity existed be- 
tween this eager patrician spirit and the wise, sober, Shakspeare, 
sedate enough, as facts prove, to be eminently successful in 
worldly affairs, is but another proof of the truth of Pinde- 
monte’s definition of true friendship. ‘So bene’, says he, ‘che 
generalmente si crede, non darsi amicizia vera senza un’ analo- 
gia perfetta di sentimenti; il che non solamente mi sembra falso, 
ma parmi ancora, che allor l’amicizia sia molto men bella... . 
Io voglio che l’amico sia un altro; ma tale, che, supponendo 
ch’io dovessi non esser piti cid ch’io sono, altro non desiderassi 
d’essere in tutto il genere umano, che lui.’ Such no doubt were 
Shakspeare’s and Southampton’s feelings with respect to each 
other. 

From the period of the young sea-soldier’s return to England 
in the fall of 1597 to February of the following year, he atiend- 
ed to his duties in the House of Lords. This year (1598) he 
went to offer his sword to Henry IV of France. When he left 
London on the 8th of February, his friends proposed that he 
should marry his lady-love before leaving, so sad was she at the 
thought of his going. This, however, circumstances prevented ; 
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and my lord goes abroad to the wars, leaving ‘behind him a very 
desolate gentlewoman that almost wept out her fairest eyes’. 
He was well received in France. On the 17th of March Cecil 
introduced him to Henry IV at Angers, telling him his lordship 
had ‘come with deliberation to do him service’. He came back 
in November of the same year. The writer in the London 
Quarterly believes Sonnets 97, 98, and 99 to have been written 
at this time. The mention of the seasons which passed during 
the lover’s absence chimes in exactly with the facts of the case. 
They are very beautiful little poems, and seem to have been 
written from a heart brimming with joy at the return to Eng- 
land and the loved one. At the end of this year, or early in 
1599, the lovers married in spite of the Queen. Southampton 
was imprisoned for it, but soon released. In Sonnet 116 Shak- 
speare in his own person blesses their love. The writer so often 
referred to, thinks that the whole of this love history tinged 
Romeo and Juliet with many allusions easily recognised by the 
nearest friends of the parties. Southampton was a Montague 
on the mother’s side, she being a daughter of the first Viscount 


Montague. Romeo’s family name, however, is not the only point 
of resemblance. In 1599, he went with Essex to Ireland. 
Here comes in Sonnet 124, as our author conjectures. The 
chorus of the fifth act of Henry V has a warm allusion to Essex’s 
expected return from Ireland in the fall of this year: 


‘Were now the general of our gracious empress 
(As, in good time, be may) from Ireland coming, 
Bringing rebellion broached on his sword, 

How many would the peaceful city quit, 
To welcome him!’ 


This chorus must have been recited in the summer, as Essex 
set out for Ireland the previous spring. It is evident that Shak- 
speare’s personal sympathies were with this entire coterie, Eliza- 
beth Vernon Keing cousin to Essex, and Southampton his long- 
time fellow-soldier and follower. Elizabeth Vernon and her 
cousin, Penelope Rich, Sir Philip Sidney’s ‘Stella’, were both 
strong partisans of Essex. Sonnet 40, which is addressed by 
Mistress Vernon, through the poet acting as the trafislator of 
her heart, to some woman, a dear friend or kinswoman evidently 
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(‘we must not be foes’), who stole her lover’s heart temporarily, 
our oft-cited guide refers to Penelope Rich, whose powers of 
fascination, married woman though she was, seem to have made 
her a dangerous friend to any woman. Sonnets 41 and 42 are 
from Mistress Vernon to the Earl on the same subject, and their 
chiding is very tender and beautiful. Sonnets 104 and 108 are 
misplaced, and should be among the early ones, as they express 
Shakspeare’s love for the Earl. All these Sonnets, being annals, 
as it were, of the relations of Shakspeare to his noble friend 
and of that friend to his mistress, were recorded in a book of 
the Earl’s, and intended to be kept as a sort of Memoir of their 
eventful youth, to be conned in after days by the Earl and his 
love together. 


On the evening before Essex’s mad insurrection in February, 
1601, Sir Giles Merrick, a partisan of his, had ‘the play of de- 
posing Richard II’ played at the Globe Theatre before a great 
company of the conspirators. Knight thinks this was an older 
play than Shakspeare’s of the same name. It may be so; but 
this does not affect the fact that the order for this particular play 


came from Essex House, where his friend Southampton was, and 
that it was played in Shakspeare’s theatre. Southampton was 
condemned to die for his share in this wild conspiracy ; and 
Sonnet 107 was written on the occasion of the Queen’s death 
and his consequent release from prison. Good reason had he to 
say at such a moment of deliverance: 


‘Now with the drops of this most balmy time 
My love looks fresh—’. 


Thus we see, that the Sonnets throughout, from first to last, 
reflect the history of the poet’s pure friendship and his sympa- 
thy with Southampton’s pure love. The other theories in re- 
gard to their bearing, insult the memory of the poet; this hon- 
ors it by restoring to him and his dearest friends that loyalty of 
love which is the richest quality of the human heart. One 
more confirming circumstance may be noted in this connection. 
Shakspeare was reproached in his own day for sending forth no 
mourning strain on the Queen’s death. This silence we easily 
explain with this clew to the mysteries of his heart. The 
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Queen’s death was welcome to him, as a friend of Southamp- 
ton’s. It was a ‘tyrant’s crest’ that was down. It has been 
thought strange, too, that he nowhere alludes to Elizabeth’s 
great enemy and rival, Mary Queen of Scots. We think his 
private political faith somewhat accounts for this silence. 

We must now return to the period of his early connection 
with the stage. In 1589, shortly after his coming to London, 
and about the time of his making acquaintance with Southamp- 
ton, we find his name in a list of the share-holders in the Black- 
friars Playhouse on the Bankside, sixteen in number, at the 
head of them the Burbages, James and Richard. On this list 
are also the names of George Peele, the favored poet of the City 
and the Court, and William Kempe, the first comic actor of the 
day, and successor in the parts of Clowns and Fools to the fa- 
mous Tarleton, who seems to have been the original of the la- 
mented ‘Yorick’. In that day, the professions of actor and 
playwriter often, indeed generally, went togather; and Shak- 
speare in common with most of the dramatists of his time took 
his share in the presentation to the public of his own plays and 
those of his brother dramatists. He is said to have acted the 
part of Adam in As You Like Jt and of the Ghost in Hamlet. 
Other floating traditions connect him with other parts; but much 
uncertainty attaches to such statements. 

The precise order in which his plays were produced cannot 
now be ascertained, nor is it a matter of much importance. 
Tieck’s opinion is, that Locrine was his first play, and that it has 
a political bearing, having reference to Mary Stuart. But Tieck 
is very liberal in giving Shakspeare credit for a vast number of 
plays of disputed authorship, and his own criticism of this play 
deprives it of every distinctive trait which marks the Shakspeare 
of the recognised plays. Dryden, who had from Sir William 
Davenant much of the traditional lore of the stage, asserts in 
one of his prologues, that Pericles was the first. But no cer- 
tainty can be arrived at on these points. It is sufficient to say — 
what, for the most part, all agree on—that the more purely ro- 
mantic and legendary comedies were composed first, when the 
luxuriance of imagination which belonged to his youth, and 
which appears so lavishly in the poems dedicated to Southamp- 
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ton, was the prevailing element in his mind. Then, when life 
grew more serious to him, about his thirtieth year, the historical 
plays were begun; and about the same period, the tempered joy 
in life and rich outpouring of spirits, the fine commingling of 
wit and wisdom, which belonged to a soul like his, when the 
sense of youth was still fresh within him, though not predomi- 
nant, produced the richest of the comedies. Twelfth Night, for 
instance, that mellow fruit of humor and poetry, is settled to 
have been written when he was forty. It was then that ‘the 
sunshine of the breast’ was at its meridian with him, giving 
warmth and light in equal proportions, and all the colors of his 
art were blended into that white light which is best for fruit and 
flower. All the works of this period are enriched with genial 
mirth and sparkling wit, wedded to pure and sweet-breathed 
poesy with such evenness of tone and precious harmony, that 
the delight they give is the perfection of esthetic skill. As he 
reached Dante’s mezzo cammino of life, his mature mind reach- 
ed after deeper mysteries of the human heart, and tasked itself 
to work out the great tragedies he has given to mankind. 

First among his associates of the stage was Ben Jonson. Ac- 
cording to the usually received tradition, which it seems to us 
has been needlessly doubted, their acquaintance began in Shaks- 
peare’s kind intervention, when Ben Jonson’s first offer to the 
players was rejected by them. Shakspeare, the story goes, read 
the play, and, perceiving its merit, had it accepted. Like his 
other friend, Southampton, Jonson was born in 1753, and was 
therefore much younger than Shakspeare. He had done good 
service in the Low Countries, and probably brought back with 
him into civil life something of the rough violence of the soldier, 
for he afterwards killed a player in a duel, and was at feud with 
many of the writers of the day the greater part of his life. He 
was of good descent, but had been at one time reduced to such 
straits of poverty as to have been forced to gain his support by 
bricklaying. These vicissitudes, and the coarse society which 
he had been obliged to frequent, without doubt affected his 
temper and manners injuriously. But with Shakspeare he could 
not quarrel. The low-minded commentators, Malone and Stee- 
vens, have dishonored Shakspeare in attempting to dishonor 
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Jonson ; and, in hissing out their slanderous talk about base envy 
and malevolent feeling, have only shown how utterly worthless 
evidence may become when set before worthless judges of its 
bearing. We trust that others have the honesty themselves to 
believe the rough and cross-grained old poet, when he says after 
his old associate’s death: ‘I loved the man, and do honour his 
memory on this side idolatry as much as any. He was indeed 
honest, and of an open and free nature.’ In person, Ben Jonson 
was not prepossessing. He is described as hollow-cheeked and 
rough featured, ‘like a russet apple bruised.’ His face was bad- 
ly marked ith small-pox. 

Fletcher ‘and Chapman shared with Sachsen the rare love 
of Rare Ben Jonson. Chapman was seven years older than 
Shakspeare. He is chiefly known to the literary world as the 
translator of Homer. As a dramatic artist, he was finest in the 
writing of masques. He was a good and temperate man. 
Fletcher was the son of that Bishop of London, whose ghostly 
ministrations were so burdensome to Mary Queen of Scots on 
the scaffold of Fotheringay. He was a much younger man than 
Shakspeare. The twinship of labor between himself and Beau- 
mont, ten years his junior, is too well known to waste words 
upon. His position in society and the bent of his tastes made 
him a familiar haunter of the world of fashion. In him, there- 
fore, we find one more of those links between the stage and the 
best society which are so often ignored by those who pretend to 
limit the opportunities which Shakspeare had for culture of the 
understanding. 

Besides these, there were Drayton, Dekker, Chettle, Middle- 
ton, and Webster. These often wrote plays in concert, some- 
times two, sometimes three, sometimes more, composing the 
temporary partnership. Drayton, author of the Polyolbion and 
supposed author of The Merry Devil of Edmonton, was from 
Shakspeare’s native Warwickshire, and was about the same age 
as our poet. He is described as a virtuous and honorable man. 

In later life our Shakspeare’s compeers were older writers like 
Webster, Dekker, and Middleton, who with himself, Jonson, 
and Fletcher, were the veterans of the stage; and young aspir- 
ants for fame, like Massinger and others who were Dryden’s al- 
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most immediate predecessors. John Webster, one of the best of 
these, was a dramatist as early as 1602, but worked for some 
time as co-labourer with others. His master-works, produced 
alone and unaided, were written after Shakspeare’s career was 
closed. The play by which he is best remembered is the deeply 
affecting tragedy of The Duchess of Malfy, which contains that 
most touching utterance ever recorded of a woman about to die: 


‘T pray thee, look thou giv’st my little boy 
Some syrop for his cold, and let the girl 
Say her prayers ere she sleep.’ 

Thomas Dekker was a satirist as well as a writer of plays. 
He lived in continual poverty. Thomas Heywood was a ripe 
scholar and a voluminous writer for the stage. He was a 
working spirit, for, besides acting almost every day, he wrote 
with great industry. Thomas Middleton was also a fertile 
writer. Nat Field, one of the chief actors in Shakspeare’s 
plays, was another dramatist of this period, but not of much 
note. Philip Massinger, the son of a gentleman in the service 
of the house of Pembroke, was born at Salisbury in 1584. He 
was a friend and imitator of Shakspeare, and his plays are de- 
cidedly the best of the time of Charles I. He particularly ex- 
cels in melody of rhythm, and his humor is generally light and 
airy. His elegance and sweetness of diction and general purity 
of tone made him no unworthy successor of the master magician. 
When Shakspeare had retired from the stage, these younger 
dramatists were joined by Ford, Rowley, Wilson, Hathway, 
Porter, Houghton, Day, Tourneur, and Taylor. William Row- 
ley was an actor in Shakspeare’s company, and was the author 
of The Birth of Merlin. Many of these contemporary writers 
mingled in convivial intercourse at the comfortable taverns of 
the city. In those days the English home had a formidable 
rival in these agreeeble resorts ; and to ‘ take mine ease in mine 
inn’ was a pleasure which Shakspeare and his friends thorough- 
ly appreciated. At these gatherings some of the best talk pos- 
terity has ever missed, must have glided over lips whose lightest 
word we would reverence now, in careless communion with 
kindred spirits. Fuller’s sketch, beginning ‘Many were the 
wit-combats between Shakspeare and Ben Jonson,’ is well known 
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to every one, and gives us some notion of what sort of discourse 
they held, and the relative capacity of each in conversation, 
But Fuller was of another day, and spoke only by hearsay. It 
is the witness of his knowers that we want, in forming our con- 
ception of the atmosphere of the Mermaid and the Sun. These 
rich lines of Beaumont’s addressed to Ben Jonson, which can- 
not be too often quoted, give us a glimpse of the splendor and 
brilliance of that circle of wits and poets: 


‘Methinks the little wit I had is lost 

Since I saw you; for witis like a rest 

Held up at tennis, which men do the best 

With the best gamesters: what things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid! heard words that have been 
So nimble and so full of subtle flame, 

As if that every one from whence they came 

Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 

And had resolved to live a fool the rest 

Of his dull life; then when there hath been thrown 
Wit able enough to satisfy the town 

For three days past — wit that might warrant be 
For the whole city to talk foolishly 

Till that were cancell’d : and when that was gone, 
We left an air behind us, which alone 

Was able to make the two next companies 

Right witty : though but downright fools, mere wise.’ 


To eke out the picture of these festive nights, take Herrick’s 
lyric invocation : 
‘Ah Ben! 
Say how, or when 
Shall we thy guests 
Meet at those lyric feasts, 
Made at the Sun, 
The Dog, the Triple Tun? 
Where we such clusters had, 
As made us nobly wild, not mad ; 
And yet each verse of thine 
Outdid the meat, outdid the frolic wine’. 


Such was the alliance of Genius and Canary. No Puritan 
gloom overshadowed these convivial souls. They gilded high 
talk and grand debate with wit and merriment, and sang catches 
in the gladness of their hearts, and met the sour precisian with 
that wise reproof, ‘Dost thou think, because thou art virtuous, 
there shall be no more cakes and ale? Yes, by saint Anne; 
and ginger shall be hot i’ the mouth too’. But their gibes, their 
gambols, their songs, their flashes of merriment that were wont 
to set the table on a roar, were not the only matter with which 
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they seasoned their feasts. We may be sure, no small part of 
that large philosophy, that profound lore in human life, which 
underlies all that Shakspeare has written, and plays no mean 
figure in the works of his fellows, found utterance in the midst 
of their frank and genial communion with one another. Then, 
we can by no great stretch of the imagination add’to their group 
many a choice spirit of the time. Lyly may have been often 
with them; for he was in some measure a brother dramatist. 
Southampton loved both players and makers of plays, and he 
may have brought with him Essex, his captain, and that schol- 
arly soldier and poet, adventurous Raleigh ; and with Raleigh 
may have come his dear friend, Edmund Spenser, who indeed is 
thought to have made a plain allusion to Shakspeare in one of 
his pems. Pembroke may have come, for he was Shakspeare’s 
friend. Sidney may have come; for his sister, by whose side he 
wrote the Arcadia, was Pembroke’s wife. The dramatists in 
London in that age of crowded events were in a position to hold 
commerce with all Europe and with the New World and its 
wonders, through such men. It is thus, and thus only, that the 
world-knowledge of Shakspeare can be accounted for. It is 
false to say that genius works by intuition merely. The highest 
art is that which knows how to get knowledge best and to use 
it best. The genius, however bright in its promise, that wastes 
opportunities and despises the wisdom of storing up material, 
fails, It is a withered branch, a fruit doomed never to ripen. 
To go back to the chronology of such facts as have been gath- 
ered in relation to our own poet’s connection with the stage: In 
1596, he with seven other proprietors petitions the Privy Coun- 
cil for leave to repair the theatre. His name is fifth on this list. 
In 1599, we think we have another trace of him. It has been 
conjectured that he may have been of that company of comedians 
sent up to Scotland by Elizabeth this year at the request of 
James, and that his familiarity with the country, acquired on 
this visit, added somewhat to the naturalness of his pictures in 
Macbeth. In October, November, and December of this same 
year, the sum of £426 was distributed among the comedians. 
During their stay in Scotland, ‘L. Fletcher, comedian to his 
Majesty’ was admitted a burgess of Guild to the borough of 
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Aberdeen, a high honor, as it was shared with a French noble- 
men and other men of rank, the whole party of newly made 
burgesses being described as knights and gentlemen. This was 
in 1601. Shakspeare, however, could not have been in Scotland 
during this whole period, unless we conceive him to have return- 
ed just before the insurrection of Essex in February, 1601; for 
we believe him to have been near Southampton’s person about 
that time. His departure for Scotland occurred just about the 
time of Southampton’s return from Ireland with Essex. The 
Sonnets therefore have no history for the year 1600. In 1603 
we trace him again. The patent of James, dated at Westmin- 
ster the 19th of May, 1603, in favour of the players acting at the 
Globe, licences and authorizes the performances of ‘ Laurence 
Fletcher, William Shakspeare, Richard Burbage, Augustin 
Phillipes, John Hemings, Henrie Condel, William Sly, Robert 
Arnim, Richard Cowly, and the rest of their associates’, Judg- 
ing from the position of his name Shakspeare seems to have 
been a large shareholder at this time. 

He was in great favour with James ; and Troilus and Cressida, 
published in 1609 with the express declaration in the preface, 
that it had never been acted before the public, is thought to have 
been written at the request of the pedantic King and played at 
Court. For the year 1608 the profits of their theatre were di- 
vided into twenty shares, of which Shakspeare and Burbage each 
held four. Shakspeare also owned the wardrobe and other stage 
properties. His interest was then estimated at £1400, equal to 
about $30,000 of modern money. On the 29th of June, 1613, 
the Globe, Shakspeare’s theatre, was burnt down by accident. 
The fire was occasioned by the discharge of some small cannon 
during the performance of Henry VIII. Burbage and his 
company were acting the play with unusual pomp and magnifi- 
cence. Sir Henry Wotton describes the fire, concluding by say- 
ing that only one man was endangered, and he had his breeches 
set on fire, which would have broiled him, had he not put it out 
with bottle-ale. Next spring the theatre was rebuilt, much 
handsomer than before. 

These are almost the only facts which we have in regard to 
our poet’s life during the period in which he wrote those mas- 
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terly works, from which we seek so anxiously to find some 
glimpse of the heart-history of him to whom we owe them. 
They are very scanty and only serve to show that he was busy, 
was growing in favor with all classes, and was building up his 
fortunes. 

A word as to our convictions touching the plays of unsettled 
authorship, sometimes attributed to Shakspeare, but kept out of 
the received editions of the poet’s works. We have examined 
the subject with some care, and after weighing, we think fairly, 
all the external evidence which bears upon the matter —and it 
does not amount to much — have come to the conclusion, main- 
ly from the internal evidence, that none of these are his, with 
the exception perhaps of Sir John Oldcastle. Most of the critics 
agree in ascribing the greater part of The Two Noble Kinsmen 
to Fletcher, and we concur with them in this; and as to the rest 
of the play, Knight’s conjecture that it was the work of Chap- 
man seems to us very plausible and supported by sound reason- 
ing. We cannot go with those who think the circumstance of 
Shakspeare’s mother being an Arden an argument in, favour of 
his authorship of Arden of Feversham or the Yorkshire Tragedy. 
The case seeems to us just the reverse. The story is revolting, 
and surrounds the name of Arden with shocking associations, 
such as it seems to us very unlikely that Shakspeare would have 
had a hand in perpetuating. Locrineand Edward ITI, in point 
of merit have a better claim to be considered Shakspeare’s ; but 
we cannot recognise his genius in them. Sir John Oldcastle 
was printed in 1600 with Shakspeare’s name on the title page. 
Here he is publicly and explicitly and in his life time declared 
to be the author. To be sure, we believe him to have been away 
in Scotland this very year. But it was a liberty the publisher 
would hardly have ventured to take, if he were not the author. 
Knight and those who hold with him in denying the play to be 
Shakspeare’s, adduce as crushing evidence per contra the entry 
in the MS. diary of Philip Henslowe, that he paid Munday, 
Drayton, Wilson, and Hathway for it. It is true that more 
than four sometimes combined to produce a play ; but Henslowe 
does not state that he paid them as the authors of the play. 
They may have been mere business agents in the matter, a com- 
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mittee receiving money for the poet. We confess we are excecd- 
ingly loth to give up this play to inferior artists. It is a charm- 
ing production. It is indeed greatly different in kind from any 
of our poet’s recognized plays; but it is nearer to his manner 
than it is to that of any other dramatist of the age, and it reads with 
too much evenness to be the work of four men. If it was so in 
fact, they worked together with surprising harmony. All the 
characters are nicely discriminated, and possess that perfect indi- 
viduality, the portraiture of which was Shakspeare’s pre-eminent 
gift. We think the rebel brewer, Morley, with his curious me- 
chanical sayings, such as 


t 
‘Fie! paltry! paltry! in and out, to and fro, be it more or less, upon occasion. 
Lord have mercy upon us, what a world is this !’ 


and his wonderful conceit and his folly in being imposed on, 
though but a sketch, is quite worthy of the hand that drew Jus- 
tice Shallow. The remarkable purity of tone, too, which pre- 
vails in this play, is a trait which is hardly in keeping with the 
manner of any other dramatist of the age. 

Having accumulated money, as we have written, and bought a 
fine house in his native town long before, William Shakspeare 
retired at last in the fullness of fame and years to live the life of 
a gentleman of handsome means and abundant leisure. Rowe 
says, on the authority of tradition by no means old in his day, 
that he associated on terms of intimacy with the gentry of the 
neighborhood, and that his society was much sought, so pleasant 
a companion was he. Aubrey, the great gossip of these times 
says, that ‘he was a handsome well-shaped man’, adding else- 
where that he was ‘verie good company, and of a very ready 
and pleasant and smooth wit’. His son Hamnet had died as 
far back as 1596, in the twelfth year of his age. His family 
then consisted only of two daughters, Susannah and Judith. 
The former was the wife of Dr. John Hall and left only one 
child, Elizabeth, the wife of Thomas Nashe, Esq., and after his 
death, of Sir John Barnard. This grand-daughter of the poet’s 
died without issue. Judith became the wife of Mr. Thomas 
Quiney and had three sons, Shakspeare, Richard, and Thomas, 
who all died unmarried. With his small family and comfortable 
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income, the poet passed his last days in the fine Stratford house 
he had repaired and fitted up anew. Here on his fifty-second 
birthday, the 23d of April, 1616, he died. 

We close with a few words touching the characteristics of his 
writings which have impressed us most. 

His creations are not artificial corporations, like a drilled 
regiment, a mercantile firm, a society for the diffusion, ameliora- 
tion, or abolition of something, a bench of justices, a bar of law- 
yers, or a sovereign’s court. They are true microcosms, human- 
ity in brief, but humanity in its richest forms of good and evil. 
Hence his wondrous variety and limitless differentiation. Hence, 
too, that alternate blending and contrast of the comic and the 
tragic, of mirth and sadness, of sense and folly, which heighten 
the effect of each, and reconcile us to the same mysteries in life, 
by teaching us to feel how each is needful to the full develop- 
ment of the individual soul and of society. 

From the intellectual point of view, oneness amid multiform- 
ity is his chief characteristic; from the moral, purity and eleva- 
tion of tone blended with large toleration for human lapses into 
error; from the social, openness of heart to all the world, subor- 
dinated to a righteous pride in his own England, a true percep- 
tion of the value of class-distinctions, a profound reverence for 
family ties, and a self-respect that recognises in the just self- 
appreciation of the individual the fountain of real charity to the 
race. As an earnest observer of the polity of commonwealths, 
he is a wise conservative; and, while he honors the People, that 
noble minority of sense and patriotism which leavens the lump 
of the body politic, he despises and loathes the Mob, that vilest 
of all Satan’s tools. From the spiritual point of view, we see in 
him a beautiful depth of feeling, evinced in a sober reserve sel- 
dom broken, accepting silently the great truths of Christianity 
and showing the results of his faith in a large catholicity, which 
keeps aloof from the rage of sects, while it buds and blossoms 
everywhere in fragrant clusters of holy and gentle charity. We 
have often been struck with the absence from his works of any 
trace of that spirit of bitterness in religious matters and harsh 
censure of different schools of religious belief, which we find de- 
forming so much of the literature of the age ; and which we are 

5 
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so often pained to see bringing the trail of the serpent into some 
of the most precious works of some of the best of men in all 
ages. We think that his large, catholic spirit stood neutral be- 
tween the Roman and the Protestant churches of his day, and 
that he felt more profoundly than any uninspired man has ever 
felt it, that charity is of the very essence of Christianity. 

He was far from being a writer of impulse, a mere improvisa- 
tore, though his facility seemed so marvellous to the players. 
Ben Jonson, no mean critic, and a jealous one in the reverence 
that he had for accuracy in art, distinctly says of him that he 
was a ‘made’ as well asa ‘born’ poet; and the plays bear out 
his assertion. To the ardent student, who rises to the height of 
his great theme, every scene, every line shows the marks of de- 
sign. He was a creator, whose foresight adjusted all the parts 
to conduce to the symmetry of the mighty whole. His synthe- 
sis was based upon the discreetest analysis; but the analysis had 
been completed in his mind long before pen touched paper. By 
a psychological power analogous to that wonderful method, the 
spectrum analysis of modern science, he dissected character into 
its constituent parts, before he remoulded it into the forms which 
his art required. But no trace of that philosophic process lin- 
gered in the evolution of the plan to mar by its microscopic 
dwelling upon detail the poetic beauty of the structure, attained 
by successive coups d’eil. The inductive accumulations of the 
mind were hidden by the noble pile reared on the height so pre- 
pared. But the microscopic knowledge had to pre-exist, before 
the worthiest points of view could be ascertained; before the 
stately architecture could enrich the eye of humanity, the site 
had to be made perfect. The many representatives he has given 
of the human family, were the growth, each and every one of 
them, of a close study of human nature. Even the creations 
beyond humanity could never have been conceived, had he not 
so thoroughly known humanity. Imagination creates her ideal 
beings from her knowledge of the real. 
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Art. III.— The Congressional Globe from 1860 to 1868. Wash- 
ington City. 


The reconstruction of the Union among the States of this 
Union and the restoration of the Constitution to vital operation 
over them, is the subject of absorbing interest to the people of 
this country, and engages attention among the political and com- 
mercial classes of Europe. In the report of the anti-slavery so- 
ciety of Massachusetts for the year 1852, it is said, ‘the abolition 
of slavery presupposes a revolution. For it will radically over- 
throw and reconstruct the institutions of the nation. It may be 
a revolution fought out on Marston, Moors, or Bunker Hill, or 
its victories may be won on the logomachic fields of parliamen- 
tary debate and decided by aye and no, and not by bayonet and 
sabre. . . . . But come in what shape it may, it will be a revo- 
lution.’ Prophets at divers times and places have spoken un- 
der a real or fancied inspiration from supernatural authority, and 
others have prophesied events of which they had predetermined 
to accomplish the fulfilment. 

The Massachusetts school of abolitionists belong to the latter 
class of prophets. This society was organized in 1832 with a 
constitution ‘to effect the abolition of slavery in the United 
States ; to improve the character and condition of free people of 
color; to inform and correct public opinion in relation to their 
situation and rights, and to obtain for them equal civil and po- 
litical rights and privileges with the whites.’ This was the revo- 
lution they propose, and eminent men of their school declared 
at a later day, ‘ let it come— if in blood, let it come.’ They did 
not disguise the fact that their purpose was to make a revolution, 
and their method of proceeding adapted to that purpose with 
studied caré. ‘It is the men’, they said, ‘ who first discern the 
abuses, who fan the discontents, who foment the dissatisfactions, 
and not those who become prominent when it first takes to itself 
form and proportion, who are the true movers of the revolution.’ 

It is precisely this necessary part in the late revolution, which 
the abolitionists of the American Anti-Slavery Society performed. 


Their method of proceeding may be described by the single word, 
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agitation. Recognising the fact, that plausible theories, however 
shallow, usually become, by incessant agitation, popular passions, 
their grand object was to agitate, and agitate, till the Constitution 
should be shattered, and the institutions of the South it was de- 
signed to protect should be overthrown. At an early day, they 
saw that ‘everything the Southern members of Congress said only 
confirmed us in the persuasion that we must persist until we get 
the subject fully before Congress. No measure will be more ef- 
fectual to diffuse information and enkindle feeling and thought 
throughout the land.’ Again, they said, ‘we think that the oc- 
casional election of a representative or senator of consequence, 
not for anything they can do for the overthrow of slavery, in 
Congress, but because of the agitation of the subject which the 
strifes attending their elections, or their faint and ineffectual strug- 
gles on the floor create in the country.’ They comprehended 
that their success was attainable only by an overthrow of the 
Constitution of the United States. They denounced the Consti- 
tution as ‘a pro-slavery compact.’ They exposed, with elaborate 
care, the nature, extent, and power of the guaranties that the Con- 
stitution afforded to slavery, and employed this argument, as a 
motive for overturning it and destroying the bonds which united 
the people of one section of the Union to those of the other. 
Nay, they denounced the Constitution ‘as a league with death 
and an agreement with Hell.’ ‘They saw’, as they declared, 
‘that they could not execute the pro-slavery commands of the 
Constitution, and as honest men they could not swear to perform 
them with the deliberate purpose of breaking their oaths. And 
what they might not do themselves, they clearly could not appoint 
others to do for them. The only political action that lay open to 
them was to labor outside of the Constitution and not within it, for 
its overthrow ‘To convince the people that their form of 
government was the greatest enemy of their safety, their prosper- 
ity and their honor: that all their material prosperity and local 
advantages were in spite, not because of their confederate union ; 
and to persuade them, openly, to repudiate the compromise by 
which they had delivered themselves up bound in political servi- 
tude to the tender mercies of their enemies, and to erect a new 
government free from the disturbing and disgraceful element 
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of slavery, in which the experiment of self-government can be 
fairly tried.’ In their mouths, the words ‘ Constitution and 
Union’ were ‘an execration, a hissing, a taunt, an astonishment, a 
reproach.’ .... ‘ Wehave disenchanted the mind of the people 
in a great measure, of the divinity of their parchment idol. We 
have taught men to calculate the value of the Union. The idea 
that loyalty and obedience are due to it is fast becoming ridicu- 
lous and contemptible. It is beginning to be looked upon as a 
matter of business —a partnership in trade.’ 

All their practica] duties consisted ‘in disclaiming all connec- 
tion with a constitution of government instituted and used main- 
ly for the perpetuation of slavery ; of demanding an instant dis- 
solution of the Union which binds freedom to slavery in the bonds 
of an unhallowed marriage; of proclaiming as one grand principle 
of civil and religious fellowship and communion,—“ no Union 
with slaveholders.”’ The pulpit, the press, the literature of the 


Northern States, in the progress of the agitation were combined, 
more or less intimately, with these agitators. . The republi- 
can party was formed on the basis of the anti-slavery dogmas; 


and churches, political and ecclesiastical bodies, occasional meet- 
ings for political consultations, and social circles, became involved 
in the vortex of this tumultuous agitation. ‘The nomination of 
Mr. Lincoln on his exposition at the Cooper Institute; the ad- 
hesion of Gov. Seward to the Massachusetts school ; the Wide- 
awake processions, the political tracts circulated by millions in the 
political campaign of 1860, replete with the doctrines of this 
party ; the open rejection of the Constitution by the liberty bills 
in a portion of the States; created a widely diffused opinion in 
the Southern States that they could enjoy no honorable fellow- 
ship in the existing Union; that their self-respect, their domestic 
tranquillity, their security in the enjoyment of self-government, 
alike demanded that they should remain no longer members of a 
Union in which they were abhorred, and their Constitutional 
rights treated with contempt. 

There was also a widely diffused opposition to this sentiment, 
and to the political action which it proposed. There wasno doubt 
in the minds of thoughtful and considerate men, whether there 
was sufficient evidence of the implacable hostility of a majority 
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of the people of the Northern States, to the existing Constitution 
and Union, and whether they were prepared to radically over- 
throw them, for the desperate chances of a reconstruction; whether 
it was certainly true that the machinery of the government would 
be perverted to the destruction of its members over which the 
government presided. These were sincerely anxious for an ad- 
justment. Well directed efforts were made to stay the plague, 
but all were in vain. Secession ordinances were passed in six 
States in the winter of 1860-61 and flagrant war immediately 
followed. 

It is not perhaps too early to consider of the nature, operation 
and results of such an agitation as we have described. J.S. 
Mill, in one of his publications, states as a condition of perma- 
nent political society, the existence in some form or other of the 
feeling of allegiance or loyalty. This feeling may vary in its 
objects, and is not confined to any particular form of govern- 
ment: but whether in a democracy, or in a monarchy, its essence 
is always the same, viz., that there be in the constitution of the 
state something which is settled, something permanent, and not 
to be called in question ; something which by general agreement 
has a right to be when it is; and to be secure against disturb- 
ance whatever else may change. This feeling may attach itself, 
as among the Jews (and indeed in most of the commonwealths 
of antiquity), to acommon god or gods; the protectors and 
guardians of the State. Or it may attach itself to certain per- 
sons, who are deemed to be, whether by divine appointment or 
by long prescription, or by the general recognition of their su- 
perior capacity and worthiness, the rightful guides and guard- 
ians of the rest; or it may attach itself to laws, or to ancient 
liberties or ordinances ; to the whole or some part of the politi- 
cal, or even the domestic, institutions of the State. But in all 
societies which have had a durable existence, there has been 
some fixed point; something which men agreed in holding sa- 
cred ; which it might or might not be lawful to contest in theory, 
but which no one could hope or fear to see shaken in practice ; 
which, in short, (except during some temporary crisis,) was in 
the common estimation placed above discussion. A State never 
is, nor until mankind are really improved, can hope to be, for 
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any long time exempt from internal dissension ; for there nei- 
ther is, nor has ever been any state of society in which collisions 
did not occur between the immediate interests and passions of 
powerful sections. What enables it, therefore, to weather 
these storms, and to pass through turbulent times, without 
any permanent weakening of the ties that hold it together? 
It is this: that however important the interests about which 
men fall out, the conflict does not affect the fundamental princi- 
ples of social union, which happen to exist; nor threaten large 
portions of the community with the subversion of that on which 
they build their calculations, and with which their hopes and 
aims have become identified. But when the questioning of these 
fundamental principles is, not an occasional disease, but the ha- 
bitual condition of the body politic; and when all the violent 
animosities are called forth which spring naturally from such a 
situation, the State is virtually in a position of civil war; and 
can never long remain from it in act and fact. This was mani- 
fest in the changes made in the constitutions of Athens and 
Rome ; in the intestine commotions that ended in the overthrow 
of the Stuarts in England; in the revolution in France and in 
the English colonies in America. The Constitution of the 
United States embodied the conditions of political union among 
the States, and gave them a nationality. Their social and 
domestic institutions were reserved for State control, and were 
independent of the federal management. Its provisions are the 
result of the accumulated experience of the mother country and 
the colonial, revolutionary and confederate existence of the States 
themselves. Their wisest statesmen participated in making it. 
The peoples of the respective States adopted it. It had been 
administered with wisdom and forecast, and prosperity had fol- 
lowed from that administration. Upon its permanence, the sub- 
mission of all the people and States to it, the calculations and 
aims of the peoples were founded. 

When this Constitution became the object of incendiary and 
revolutionary attack ; when communities disobeyed its mandates, 
repudiated its conditions, denied the binding force of its com- 
pacts, disputed its authority, legislated to defeat the laws made 
under it, and perverted its form and spirit for sectional and party 
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purposes ; it was obvious that the animosities engendered would 
lead to civil war. 

We see that the authors of this agitation contemplated revo- 
lution. . The people of the whole Union seem to have become 
aroused to the danger in which their institutions are placed. The 
conqueror scarcely feels more rest than the conquered. There is 
a sense of insecurity, a sentiment of public danger, a dread of 
the future, a gloomy and sorrowful retrospect of the past, a crav- 
ing desire for the replacing of ancient landmarks, that betoken 
something more than an apprehension that their institutions 
have been radically overthrown, and that reconstruction does not 
promise the ancient order, tranquillity, and concord. The civil 
war in act and fact commenced with the attack on Fort Sumter. 
It has appeared that the expedition for the supply of that fort 
was designed to provoke a collision, supposed to be inevitable. 
The purpose was to invite the first blow. The information of 
the calamitous issue was received in Washington City the morn- 
ing of Sunday, 14th April, 1861. It covered the population 
with gloom and a boding sense of aggravated evils. There was 
only one consoling fact: no lives had been lost. The able, elo- 
quent, and estimable minister who officiated at the church where 
the President attended —the same who, that day four years after, 
attended his dying bed, and performed the last offices of his 
church at his grave—spoke of this with almost an inspired 
power. He deprecated an appeal to the sword. God, in His 
merciful providence, had afforded another opportunity for coun- 
sel, for pause, for appeal to Him for assistance, before letting 
loose upon the land the direst scourge which He permits to visit 
a people—civil war. He prayed that the counsels might be 
sanctified and blessed. The following morning, at the same hour 
that the information was given of the death of the murdered 
President, four years after, the proclamation of the President 
calling for troops ‘to redress wrongs long enough endured’ was 
spread over the land. At short intervals, proclamations for the 
blockade of the ports from the Potomac to the Rio Grande, the 
enlistment of forces in the army and navy, and orders for the 
enforcement of martial law and the suspension of Habeas Cor- 
pus, in some places, were issued. 
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These acts were a declaration of war. The foremost lawyer of 
the nation —the highest in official station—and whose learning, 
purity, long experience, and great moral and intellectual worth, 
imparted additional dignity and honor to his high office, ex- 
pressed that opinion to an associate. The jurists of Great Britain 
and France held the same opinion, and the Government acted 
upon it. It is our purpose to review some of the measures of 
administration and legislation during the war, and the corres- 
ponding measures of reconstruction. With the passions that 
led to the war we had no participation. We regarded peace as 
the great and indispensable condition to the enjoyment of any 
other blessing. The Constitution of the country was dear to 
us, and any Union under it, and according to it, we regard as 
an invaluable boon. 

The first of these measures which cannot have too much no- 
tice, are those that relate to the liberty of the citizen as impaired 
by the suspension of the writ of Habeas Corpus, and the pro- 
clamations or maintenance of martial law. ‘The privilege of 
habeas corpus is a personal privilege. It is a remedy to which 
every citizen is entitled in time of peace, as an absolute right, 
and in time of war, or insurrection, except when its suspension 
is regarded as necessary to the public safety. The allowance of 
the writ is a judicial act, and the judgment to be made upon the 
return to the writ is a judgment to be made by a judicial officer. 
The judicial power is in the hands of Congress to be vested in 
courts, and not elsewhere, as enacted by the Constitution, or un- 
der its authority by Congress. That branch of judicial power, 
which consists in the allowance of this writ, cannot be withheld, 
nor can its exercise be suspended, unless in a temporary crisis 
affecting the public safety. It follows, almost irresistibly, from 
a statement of the conditions, that Congress alone can allow the 
suspension of a law. The power to make war belongs to Con- 
gress ; and also the power to pass rules for the government of 
the army and navy. The judicial power, except in a few in- 
stances, is distributed by ‘legislation. The authority of the 
courts emanates from law. The President must take care to see 
them faithfully executed. The courts are not the courts of the 
President. He cannot direct a single order or proceeding in 
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them, nor remove a single officer belonging to them. They are 
independent. They are in no case permitted to look to him for 
authority, or guidance, in the exercise of authority. The Con- 
stitution and the laws are the groundwork of every order, pro- 
ceeding, and rule, of the courts. The King of Great Britain 
did not claim a power to arrest the operation of this writ, or the 
judgment of the court upon its return. His claim was of a 
power to arrest through the warrant of his Privy Council, and, 
under the privy seal, persons without specifying a charge in the 
warrant and without information on oath, and that the courts at 
Westminster could not inquire for a cause, or withdraw the 
prisoner from the operation of the warrant. The Crown writers 
contended, ‘that the law of England had always an extraordi- 
nary and expeditious court to conserve the peace of the realm, 
as well as an ordinary form of prosecution when the bleeding 
State required not a speedy remedy ; and that he exerted this ex- 
traordinary jurisdiction in that court by privy seal or subpceena 
and proceeding thereon in the ancient form.’ They said, ‘that 
the King, who is the fountain of justice, must necessarily by the 
law have power to execute justice himself, which he doth most 
properly in this court.’ This was the claim as stated by Charles 
I in his letter to the Lords, pending the discussions on the Pe- 
tition of Right in the British Parliament, in what relates to the 
liberty of the subject. He says, ‘we find it still insisted on 
that in no case whatsoever, should it never so nearly concern 
matters of state and government, we or our privy council have 
no power to commit any man without cause shewed. Whereas 
it often happens that should the cause be showed the service it- 
self would thereby be destroyed and defeated, and the alleged 
cause must be such as may be determined by our judges at West- 
minster in a legal and ordinary way of justice; whereas the 
court may be such wheréof the judges have no capacity of judi- 
cature, nor rules of law to direct and guide their judgment in 
cases of that transcendent nature; which happens so often, the 
very intermitting the constant rule of government for so many 
ages within this fealm, would soon dissolve the very foundation 
and frame of our monarchy. Wherefore as to our Commons 
we have made fair propositions, which might equally preserve 
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the just liberty of the subject. So, my Lords, we have thought 
good to let you know that without the overthrow of Sovereignty, 
we cannot suffer this power to be impeached. The substance of 
this claim is that there are cases for the arrest and detention of 
persons which cannot be brought with any rule of law, nor be 
supported by the evidence that the law prescribes. The juris- 
diction in such cases resides in the King sitting in his court of 
privy council. The acts of that court in such cases cannot be 
revised or considered of by. the courts of law.’ 

What was the answer? — By Magna Charta and a series of great 
statutes for the protection of the liberty of the subject, it is de- 
clared that the liberty and property of all the subjects of the 
realm of England shall be protected from invasion, except in due 
course of legal proceeding. These statutes are universal and have 
no exceptions. The claim made by your majesty is not admissible. 
The arrests made and the failure of the courts to release the par- 
ties on Habeas Corpus are contrary to the law of England, and 
we pray of your majesty ‘ that he should declare that the awards, 
doings, and proceedings to the prejudice of the people, shall not 
be drawn hereafter into consequence or example.’ The sequel is 
well known. The King dissolved the parliament, and undertook 
for twelve years to carry on government without one. One was 
at last assembled ; and among its earliest acts it established these 
extraordinary courts of Privy Council and High Commission, 
and forbid the erection of any court with any such jurisdiction 
as they had exercised. These measures form the basis of the 
Constitution of the United States. The Convention that formed 
the Constitution, did not propose a Bill of Rights. The guaranty 
of the privilege of Habeas Corpus is one of the very few the 
original instrument contains. This was designed as a guaranty 
to personal liberty, and as a protection against the government 
of the United States in all of its departments, in respect to per- 
sonal liberty, except in the extreme case of danger to the public 
safety. But the people refused to receive the Constitution in 
that form. 

It was adopted with the positive understanding, that the 
guaranties contained in the amendments should be adopted in 
that form. These provided against arbitrary seizures and searches ; 
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for accusation by a grand jury and speedy and public trial before 
a jury of the vicinage ; and that life, liberty, and property were 
under the protection of law, and could not be affected but by the 
process it prescribed. 

We are unable to find the least sanction for the claim of the 
President to suspend the jurisdiction of the courts, or the privi- 
leges of the citizen, by his order to arrest. The suspension of 
the privilege is claimed to bean executive power. It is admitted 
that the British analogies oppose this. The contests relative to 
the liberty of the subject show that the King’s claim was repu- 
diated. The first article of the bill of rights, adopted in the 
time of William and Mary, declares ‘that the pretended power 
of suspending of laws, or the execution of laws by regal author- 
ity, without consent of parliament, is illegal.’ 

The great statutes of the parliament of England and Great 
Britain were claimed by our ancestors as their heritage. It.was 
for a violation of these rights by the king, that they rebelled and 
established their independence. The rights, as declared by those 
statutes, are on the frontispiece of every State constitution. 
They are embodied in the Federal Constitution. To appeal to 
any other analogy for the interpretation of these instruments 
would be fallacious, and in most instances simply frivolous. 
How stands the matter in France? The civilians affirm that 
arbitrary arrests were forbidden by the constitution of that mon- 
archy, as is attested by the monuments of its legislature. But that 
these liberties were not preserved, and in the time of Louis XV., 
—when prostitutes were ministers—scandalous abuses occurred. 
Agents of government, in the darkness of night snatched citi- 
zens from their homes and families, and removed them to some 
remote fortress or prison, secluded from intercourse, concealed 
from observation, where they were frequently detained till the 
memory of them was lost. But the sovereign courts and parlia- 
ments exclaimed against the tyranny and injustice of such acts. 
The manly expostulation of the President Judge Lamoignon de 
Malesherbes to the King, is not inapplicable, in view of the prin- 
ciples and practice we are considering. 

The legality and propriety of the lettres de cachet were 
defended upon exactly the same grounds as Charles I. de- 
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fended his arrests through the Privy Council, and the arrests 
during the war were defended by the State and the War depart- 
ments. Of the necessity of the case and the danger of exposing 
State secrets, Lamoignon said, ‘ If those who secure such orders 
from your majesty can escape the legitimate actions of the op- 
pressed by such subterfuges, under what law shall we live when 
such orders have so multiplied and have been granted for so 
many different reasons, and personal considerations ?’ 

‘ At one time they were granted for reasons of State; then for 
reasons affecting the honor of great families, apprehensive of 
discredit from one of its members; afterwards as punishment 
for insults to the nobility, and for indiscreet speeches of which 
there was no proof except from a delator, always a suspected 
witness. Without noticing all the cases, it is notorious that 
they have been employed in the concerns of private persons, of 
obscure condition, and having no reference to the public order. 
That such orders could be procured by subordinate officers and 
were under the control of their clerks. It results, sire, that no 
citizen in your kingdom has assurance that his liberty will not 
be sacrificed to private vengeance. For no person is so great as 
to be sheltered from the hatred of a minister, nor so obscure as 
not to be worthy of the anger of a clerk to a farmer-general.’ 

The Constitutional Assembly of France, in 1791, declared in 
their Constitution, ‘that arrests shall not be made except in the 
cases provided by law and in the manner it prescribes.’ This 
clause is repeated in several of the constitutions that succeeded, 
and in the charters of the kings. Laws exist for the punish- 
ment of arbitrary arrests and prolonged detention without accu- 
sation, as penal offences. An eloquent writer of France says, 
‘The violence of the conquest, the darkness of barbarism, the 
vexations of the feudal régime, the caprices of royalty, the pre- 
texts for the public safety, have in turns stifled in France indi- 
vidual rights. But we have all the time seen by the side of 
despotism the spirit of liberty, and enlightened courage in a 
struggle with brutal oppression. Thanks to the jurisconsults, to 
philosophers, and dearly-bought experience, our century pro- 
claims as the end and condition of public order, the appreciation 
of laws and institutions.’ Under the French laws and consti- 
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tutions, personal liberty is not held at the will of Executive 
power, but under the dominion of law. Until now, in this land, 
personal liberty was deemed to be under the protection of Con- 
stitutional law, supreme and unalterable, except by the concur- 
rence of the popular will as manifested in amendments to that 
instrument. Congress by their acts of the 3d March, 1863, and 
the 11th May, 1866, gave to an order of the President, Secretary 
of War, Military commander of departments, districts or places, 
where it operated, whether verbal or written, general or special, 
an absolute effect in justifying in any court, or in any prosecu- 
tion, a seizure, secret arrest, and imprisonment —and the doing 
of the act by an officer was prima facie evidence of the exist- 
ence of an order. The principles emanating from the War 
department show to what extent this mania for absolutism was 
carried. In a work entitled War Powers of the Government, 
issued by the commissary of legal ideas for the department (sol- 
icitor,) we find the following rations of law and logic issued 
under authority: ‘The true principle is this: The military com- 
mander has the power in time of war to arrest and detain all per- 
sons, who, being at large, he has reasonable cause to believe will 
impede or endanger the military operations of the country.’ The 
true test of liability to arrest is therefore not alone the guilt or 
innocence of the party; not alone the neighborhood or distance 
from the places when battles are impending; not alone whether 
he is engaged in active hostilities ; but whether his being at large 
will tend to impede or embarrass the bona fide military opera- 
tions in creating, organizing, and most effectually using, the mili- 
tary forces of the country.’ ‘Under these circumstances, the safety 
of civil liberty must rest in the honesty, integrity, and responsi- 
bility of those clothed with the high powers of administering the 
government.’ The power to try and to punish has also been 
claimed and exercised. The Constitution itself, says this author, 
authorises court martials. These courts punish for offences dif- 
ferent from those provided for by any criminal statute. There- 
fore it follows that crimes not against statute laws may be pun- 
ished by law according to the Constitution, and also that arrests 
may be necessary to bring offenders before that tribunal. 

The misfortune is, that these extravagant and unconstitutional 
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doctrines and assertions of power were adopted in the Bureau of 
Military Justice ; and that ‘new-minted judicatures’ were invested 
with commissions to try citizens by what Prynne terms ‘an arbi- 
trary, summary, illegal and martial proceeding diametrically con- 
trary to the fundamental laws, customs, great charters, and stat- 
utes, and the inherent liberty of the subject,’ before which there 
was a course of proceeding offensive to the most lax ideas of 
judicial proceeding ; and at variance with the rights the Constitu- 
tion of the country secures to all persons accused, without any 
exception, who do not belong to the army or the navy. The 
Earl of Strafford, as minister of Charles I, undertook to carry 
through the scheme known in his correspondence as Thorough, 
by the employment of military commissions for the trial of* 
crimes of a civil nature. In the Petition of Right, these are 
condemned in the sternest language of rebuke. Strafford was 
himself attainted and beheaded. One of the principal articles of 
impeachment against him, was the trial and condemnation of Lord 
Mount Morris in Ireland by the judgment of a court martial. 
No use has ever been made of such a court in England, and a 
case we shall presently state will show the fate they met with in 
Ireland. The aversion to them has long been felt in France. 
Montaigne, grand master of the household of Charles VI, was 
tried, tortured and executed by commissioners. He was buried 
in the church of the Celestines, and when Francis I came 
to see his tomb, the King said, ‘this Montaigne was con- 
demned by justice.’ ‘No sire,’ replied the monk who guided 
the King, ‘he was condemned by a commission.’ The con- 
stitution of France, in 1848, declared: ‘No man shall be removed 
from his rightful judges; no commissions or extraordinary trib- 
unals can be created under any pretext, or by any denomina- 
tion whatsoever.’ The proceedings in the case of Theobald 
Wolfe Tone in Ireland, 1798, before the King’s bench, are detail- 
ed in the life of Curran, prepared by Phillips. He says: ‘On 
the morning of the 12th November, 1798, the moment the court 
opened, Curran advanced, leading Tone’s aged father by the 
hand, who produced an affidavit that his son had been brought 
before a bench of officers, and sentenced to death. The scene at 
this moment passes all description — the breathless crowd — the 
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heart-broken old man —and, above all, the voluntary and unrival- 
led advocate — the real friend — misfortune’s friend, who, while 
others held aloof, stood forward to hold the egis of law between 
injustice and its victim—to be appreciated must be seen. “I do 
not pretend”, began Curran, “that Mr. Tone is not guilty of the 
charge of which he is accused. I presume that the officers were 
honorable men. But it is stated, in this affidavit, as a solemn 
fact, that Mr. Tone had no commission from his majesty, and 
therefore no court martial could have cognisance of any crime 
imputed to him; while the court of King’s Bench sat in the 
capacity of the great criminal court of the land. In times when 
war is raging, when man is opposed to man in the field, courts- 
martial might. be endured. But every law authority is with 
me, while I stand upon the immutable foundation of the consti- 
tution that martial law and civil law are incompatible, and that 
the former must cease with the existence of the latter. This is 
not the time for arguing this question. My client must appear 
in court. He is cast for death this day. He may be ordered to 
execution while I address you. I call upon the court to support 
the law, and move for a Habeas Corpus to be directed to the 
Provost-Marshal of the barracks and Major Sandys to bring up 
the body of Tone.” 

Lord Chief Justice—“ Have a writ immediately prepared.” 

Curran.—“ My client may die while the writ is preparing.” 

Lord Chief Justice ——“ Mr. Sheriff, proceed to the barracks 
and acquaint the Provost Marshal, that a writ is preparing, and 
and to suspend the execution of Mr. Tone.” 

‘In a short time, the Sheriff returned and thus addressed the 
court: ‘“ My Lord, I have been to the barracks in pursuance with 
your order. The Provost Marshal says he must obey Major 
Sandys. Major Sandys says he must obey Lord Cornwallis.” 
At this time, Curran announced the return of Tone’s father, with 
a message that General Craig refused to obey the writ of Habeas 
Corpus. 

Lord Chief Justice.—“ Mr. Sheriff, take the body of Mr. Tone 
into custody. Take the Provost Marshal and Major Sandys in- 
to custody, and show the order of the court to General Craig.”’ 

It was now universally believed, that the military authorities 
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who had presumed to trifle with the powers of the court, would 
have executed Tone on the spot. Lord Kilwarden, a great con- 
stitutional Judge, was very much affected. His agitation, said 
Curran, was magnificent. It soon appeared that Tone, indig- 
nant at the menaced degradation, had, with a small penknife 
which he had managed to conceal, inflicted such a wound on his 
throat that he had little to fear from this world’s jurisdiction. 
The Chief Justice, however, as a matter of precaution, ordered 
a writ suspending the execution. Sir John Moore, who was on 
duty in Ireland at the time, writes: ‘This is so far fortunate as 
it is to stop all trials by courts martial for civil offences; and 
things are to revert to their former and usual channel.’ This 
scene forcibly recals two which will fill an important place 
in the annals of American jurisprudence, and that reflect dis- 
credit on executive administration. The one occurred at Balti- 
more, in 1861, when the late illustrious and venerable Chief 
Justice, bending under the weight of years, but never so strong 
in the performance of arduous duty, presided in the case of John 
Merryman, in which the Constitution of the United States was 
openly defied by military power. This scene illustrates the 
grandeur that a great magistrate may display in vindicating the 
majesty of the Constitution and the laws, ina tribunal of justice. 
The other occurred in the city of Washington, when Mrs. Sur- 
ratt, on the morning of her execution, applied for a Habeas 
Corpus, under circumstances in some respects similar to the case 
of Tone. Judicial magistracy has seldom appeared at such dis- 
advantage. The Supreme Court of the United States, at its last 
session, in the opinion of the majority of the court, asserted the 
supremacy of the Constitution, maintained the liberties of the 
citizen, and fulfilled the hope and expectation of the country. 
Congress, however, immediately passed an act affirming the 
validity of these illegal and unconstitutional military tribunals, 
and prohibited inquiry into their operation, and now employ 
them as a part of regular administration in ten States of the 
Union ; States in which the Circuit and District Courts, the 
courts of general jurisdiction in criminal and civil causes under 
the laws, have their regular sessions. 

It may not be uninteresting to state the legislation and admin- 
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istration in the Confederate States, during this epoch, under an 
identical Constitution. The President of those States never 
assumed to suspend the issue of the writ of Habeas Corpus with- 
out consent of Congress. Their first act in February, 1862, 
allowed him, ‘ during the present invasion to suspend the writ of 
Habeas Corpus, in such cities, towns, and military districts, as 
shall in his judgment, be in such danger of attack as to require 
the declaration of martial law.’ 

In April, 1862, and October, 1862, this act was continued in 
operation till thirty days after the next session of Congress ; was 
limited to arrests made by Confederate authorities for offences 
against the same; and he was required to cause proper officers 
to investigate the cases of all persons so arrested, in order that 
they might be discharged if improperly arrested, unless they 
could be tried by due course of law. It expired without renewal 
until February, 1864. Congress then declared that the sole power 
of suspending that writ was vested in that body, and defined 
the cases for its employment, and limited its operation till ninety 
days after the next session. It then expired, and was rot re- 
newed. The very last day, perhaps at the last hour of the ses- 
sion of that body, they rejected a bill for the suspension of that 
writ. 

The experience of those States was, that it was not a potent 
instrument in the hand of the Executive authority under all the 
conditions of invasion by superior forces, and with resources on 
their part inadequate for defence. 

The President in no single instance that we are aware of, or- 
dered the arrest of any citizen for a political offence. Nor did 
the War Department. The Department did not interpose the 
statute in any case of that kind in court. It was only use- 
ful in protecting the officers of the army from the necessity of 
attending courts to make returns to writs procured on behalf of 
those desirous of eluding military service. 

In no case was it interposed without inquiry into the merits of 
the case, and a clear judgment that the application for the writ 
had no meritorious foundation. The instructions to the officers 
appointed to examine into arrests by the military authorities, are 
among the captured archives. We know their contents. We 
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confidently assert they show a solicitude that the liberty of the 
citizen should not be illegally invaded ; and that prompt relief 
should be given to those affected by the irregularities incident to 
military operations. The power to suspend the writ was not 
delegated. In some cases, it was exercised without authority by 
the commanders. This was reproved in general orders in Au- 
gust, 1862, that declared, ‘ military commanders have no author- 
ity to suspend the writ of Habeas Corpus.’ Nor did the Confed- 
erate States try citizens before military tribunals. One case 
arose of that kind, and after investigation, it was decided that no 
such power existed; and the punishment awarded by the court 
was never carried into execution. We speak of this matter, as it 
came before the authorities at Richmond. 

A thorough review of the administrative and legislative ac- 
tion of the Congress of the United States, during the war and 
since, in their relations to the Constitution, would require a no- 
tice of the test oaths to civil officers, members of Congress and 
jurors ; the mutilation of the Supreme Court and of its jurisdic- 
tion in cases of personal liberty, the conditions for appearance in 
the courts, the Tenure of Office Act ; the requirement of the con- 
sent of the Senate to a presidential order to the general of the 
army to perform duty elsewhere than in Washington City with- 
out his own consent. But the object of this paper is limited. 
Our purpose is to examine the constitutional questions that arose 
during the war, and which are connected with the measures of 
reconstruction since that event. We have referred to the fun- 
damental principles upon which the anti-slavery agitation was 
commenced, and the methods of its proceeding. We are not 
able to determine the moral aspects of this vertigo of the coun- 
try. Was it the product of the individual and solitary ambition 
of men discarding the Constitution of the country, and despising 
its institutions, its duties, its obligations, and its power, and de- 
voting themselves to the radical overthrow of all without refer- 
ence to consequences or crimes? Nor are we able to conclude 
that these doctrines were confined to the small circle of the Mas- 
sachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, which, under a frenzied enthu- 
siasm and tormented with a vanity bordering on madness, regis- 
tered from year to year the progress of the movement and 
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claimed it as the result of their own action. All the Northern 
States, and the Western States that received their impulse from 
Massachusetts, submitted to it, adopted it, and communicated it 
to the Republican party. They cannot resist the responsibility 
for submitting to things which they ought to have resisted in the 
interests of the country and of the order of the Confederate 
Union. The records of this society are sad enough. They re- 
present John Quincy Adams, Daniel Webster, and others, as 
tremulous and affrighted, asking for support from home for de- 
monstrations that jeoparded the peace of the country. This 
agitation was a new thing inthe country. There was a decay in 
the principles of the Constitution. Mechanical improvements 
had made a mighty development of material prosperity ; immi- 
gration, such as the world never saw before, adulterated the ideas 
of the population. The press, a most potent power, became a 
distinct power in the State. Europe was in a condition of revo- 
lution, and the chimerical theories of socialism, communism, 
equality, rights of labor, necessity for new constitutions, and the 
rejection of old constitutions, old tribunals, old systems, old men, 
became current and predominant. The system of slavery was 
open to attack, and it was attacked. The stable order, solid con- 
stitutional ideas, conservatism, and matérial prosperity of the 
Southern States, invited assault, and they were -assaulted and 
radically overthrown. 

Slavery has not been abolished, as it was in Europe after 
twelve centuries of existence, during the Christian epoch, by a 
change in the ideas, manners, condition, wants, and misery (no 
feeble cause) of the States in which it existed. Nor has it been 
abolished after a short interval — too short an interval — of pre- 
paration, as in the British West Indies, and as proposed by the 
government of France under Louis Philippe in the French An- 
tilles, with indemnity to the masters. Nor, as in Hayti, by a civil 
war in which the slaves became dominant; nor, as in South 
America, where the slaves were equal to the mass of native 
population. 

The abolition has resulted, as a violent and abrupt consumma- 
tion of a war produced by the repugnancy of the ideas, condi- 
tions, and wants of the Southern States, to the ideas, passions, 
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policy and resentments of a portion of the Northern society, 
that in the mutations of politics acquired political ascendancy. 
We were present in 1861 in a distinguished company, at a time 
when this subject oppressed all minds, and when the most prom- 
inent of all the political leaders of the anti-slavery agitation 
gave as a sentiment, ‘ Away with all parties —all platforms — 
all previous committals — and whatever else shall stand in the 
way of a restoration of the American Union.’ . Weare not able, 
therefore, to say that the abolition of slavery rests merely in a 
tenderness of the consciences of those who most ably and effec- 
tually sustained it. 

But the fact is accomplished, and the serious problem for 
statesmen is, to perform the task they have undertaken in pro- 
ducing this result. 

There are in these Southern communities two distinct popula- 
tions, different in race, in complexion, in degree of education, 
intelligence, and diversity of wants and condition. 

One of these are the founders of these communities. They 
are descended from men who came to America as colonists, and 
are identified with the entire history of the country. They have 
contributed statesmen who have shared in the counsels of the 
revolution, confederation, and Union, and soldiers who have been 
conspicuous in its battles, and in the diplomacy that has ex- 
panded the bounds of the Union. There is not a family of any 
lustre in the Southern States that had not its representatives in 
the Confederate armies. Their institutions and principles came 
to them by inheritance, and they fought for them. They were 
aggrieved, and no candid and honorable man will say there was 
no cause for complaint. These States determined to secede from 
a Union in which they were exposed to insult, and were denied 
fellowship. The Southern States were defeated in the war that 
followed, but there was no dishonor in their defeat. A large 
portion of the population exhibited qualities such as entitle them 
to rank with the heroic populations of the earth in their most 
exalted state of patriotic virtue. 

The other population was brought among them as slaves, and, 
in conformity to recognised ideas, at a time when they were of 
the lowest grade of humanity. They had not reached in their 
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own land the civilisation which asks the covering of a fig-leaf. 
In their domestic relations with their masters they have improved 
in numbers and condition. Their improvement exceeds that of 
the same race in Hayti, Jamaica, South America, the Isles of 
Spain or Denmark, or elsewhere. More of them have been 
emancipated by the voluntary act of masters than in all the 
world beside. It is said that these slaves are fit for freedom, 
civil and political rights; they hold offices, sit on juries, and ad- 
minister penal and civil law. If this were proper — or suita- 
ble, then all the anti-slavery agitation and assertions of agitators 
have proceeded on a falsehood —a lie. They described them 
as ‘ the heathen of the country.’ If they were suitable for what 
is claimed for them, the anti-slavery men are confounded. For 
such ability cannot be claimed for any other population that 
exists, except our own and the higher and educated classes of 
Europe ; and their capacity is due exclusively to the ameliora- 
ting and benignant influence of their relations as slaves. They 
have had no instruction, no education, but what was acquired 
under that condition. But the claim for them, and the argu- 
ment against their masters, are equally untrue. They are still 
children, entitled to kindness and care, but proper only for pupil- 
age, control, guidance, support and instruction. To deprive 
them of these is to expose them to want, idleness, and crime. 
They have yet to learn the conditions of existence in civil society 
as independent members. The permanent relations of husband 
and wife, and of parent and child, and the duties they entuail, 
they have yet to learn. They would not be good members of 
the Oneida Creek Society ; for Mormonism, without the work 
that Gov. Young exacts, they might answer. They know 
nothing of the rights of property, or the obligation of contracts. 
Of political duties they know nothing. How should they have 
learned these? They have been instructed in just such things 
as befitted their simple, and, in general, secluded condition. The 
master of the plantation provided for them in health and sickness, 
and for the poor, the helpless, the impotent and feeble. Poor- 
houses, hospitals, medicines, care and attention depended upon 
his interest or benevolence. He was their only magistrate, and he 
dispensed rewards and punishments. The relation was in gene- 
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ral, a kindly one. Some masters, under this experience, became 
legislators and statesmen. Others were remiss, and the commu- 
nity suffered. But we are dealing with practical affairs, and 
facts must be stated as they exist. 

Emancipation has borne hardly upon the great mass. De- 
prived of their accustomed relations, under delusive hopes and 
expectations, they have sought others. A vast number have 
perished in the change. We have no personal knowledge, but 
an admirable friend —the owner of five plantations, and a 
model man in all the relations of life—tells us, that more of his 
former slaves have died in eighteen months than in twenty-five 
years of their plantation life. The children generally die within 
a few months. Strange diseases have come among them, and 
unnatural practices exist. The best among them experience want. 
The time is not prosperous, and there is difficulty in procuring 
work and remuneration for work. Many of them look back 
with regret at their change of position. They desire freedom, 
but with that a home, old associations, dependence, and consid- 
eration. What, then, is the work of American statesmen? It 
is to continue these two populations under the same republican 
form of government, so that the essential conditions of social 
order, obedience to laws, the security of persons, respect for prop- 
erty, the conservation and remuneration of work, the regularity 
of civil transactions, and the performance of confederate obliga- 
tions, in the Union of the States, can be reasonably attained. 
Moses, under divine inspiration, and after forty years of effort 
and travail, carried a nation of slaves to the promised land, as 
freemen. Solon composed the dissensions of Athens and estab- 
lished order among discordant classes. Numa Pompilius did 
this for the infant city of Rome. In the Roman Republic, it was 
a problem for two centuries, and was slowly and gradually work- 
ed out. In modern Europe, it is still unsettled. Great Britain 
has been working at it since the Roman invasion. In France 
its solution has occasioned wars that have appalled the human 
family. It occupies, at this time, the best intellect of the empire. 

We have not seen any statement of the problem to our Con- 
gress. Its mind seems to have rushed to a single conclusion. 

If these States can be reconstructed so as to vote for the re- 
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publican candidates for President and Vice-President at the 
next election, behold, the problem of reconstruction is solved. 

Under this impulse, the task has been committed to Sheridan, 
Mower, Pope, Sickles, and Schofield, not one of whom any in- 
telligent man in Congress would have selected to be guardian to 
one of his children. and some of them he would not have intro- 
duced to his family. 

On the day of the evacuation of Richmond (2d April, 1865), 
an English gentleman of rank, who had been in Parliament, 
applied at the War Office for a passport to cross the lines of the 
Potomac. The paper was written and handed tohim. He hes- 
itated, and then asked, ‘Have you any hope?’ The answer 
was, ‘ Not the slightest.’ ‘Why, B. tells me, he does not give 
up yet.’ To the answer, ‘that that opinion did not affect the 
matter’, he said, with emotion and sympathy, ‘My God! what 
will become of you?’ The reply was, ‘That depends upon the 
statesmanship of the United States.’ His rejoinder was (and 
late events has recalled it sadly to mind), ‘I despair of ever 
seeing statesmanship in America.’ 

Slavery was then virtually abolished, and restoration was not 
possible. The repudiation of the war debts was a necessity. 
There were no resources for payment, and the formal act of re- 
pudiation only taught an unwholesome lesson. Proscription and 
additional guarantees were not required for any federal interest. 
Nor do we believe that any guarantees have been sought for, 
except against the democratic party at the North. The Southern 
States exhausted, impoverished, with all their conditions of so- 
cial and industrial order uprooted, suffering under the bereave- 
ments, afflictions, privations, and scourges of a war, in which 
the tactics of Tamerlane and Gengis Khan were practiced 
against them, fettered by test oaths, and with troops encamped 
among them that were sowing disorder, had work to do, that 
made the contests of party a matter of supreme indifference. 

They complied with every demand that the President made. 
They elected their best citizens to the Senate. Graham, Perry, 
Parsons, Sharkey, Hunt, and Burnett, were men of whom no 
man could feel distrust, and who were favorably known as trust- 
worthy and conservative. But in place of receiving them, they 
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were not allowed to appear, and another scheme of reconstruc- 
tion was concocted. A portion of this scheme consisted in 
amendments to the Constitution. The great statesman and 
jurist, Somers, has said : ‘ Every design of changing the Consti- 
tution ought to be most warily observed and timely opposed.’ 
Nor is it only in the interest of the people that such fundamen- 
tals should be duly guarded, but of the King, too, for whom 
those pretend to act who would subvert them. The proposed 
changes affected the relations of citizens to the State and the 
Union, provided for an oversight of State legislation in all that 
concerns life, liberty, prosperity, privilege, immunity, and pro- 
tection, under the law. They altered the basis of representa- 
tion, and made it dependent upon suffrage, as granted in the 
State for the choice of executive and judicial officers. They 
created an ex post facto law of punishment for a crime not known 
to the penal code of the United States or the States, selected 
the victims, affixed the penalty, and provided for its being car- 
ried out by legislation, without trial or conviction. We have 
never seen any exposition or enlarged discussion of these clau- 
ses. Mr. Stevens, in a late discussion of the first, declares that 
it converts into constitutional law what the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence asserts to be natural rights. Under these articles we 
do not know what Congress may not do— community of prop- 
erty, rights of labor, universal uniformity ; mechanical regular- 
ity of individual movements ; general abstinence; a permanent 
system of education in the essence of justice and natural order ; 
women’s rights; children’s rights; rights of manhood and wo- 
manhood to suffrage; the rights of Africans and Indians, Chi- 
nese, Monguls, and Malays; of Mormonism and Oneida Creek 
associations ; foeticide, and whatever else the socialist red repub- 
lican, or communist, or infidel, or strong-minded woman may 
suggest, may become the subject of Congressional interposition 
and enactments. 

The disfranchising clause invaded the great principle incor- 
porated in the Constitution of the Union, that no ex post facto 
law should be passed by any Congress or Legislature in this 
land—a principle sanctioned by statesmen, jurists, and moral- 
ists. It called upon States to deprive themselves of the service 
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of nearly all the men who had ever obtained trusts in them, be- 
cause they had been faithful to the States. It required them to 
perform an act that would place their own dishonor and degra- 
dation on the Constitution of the country. 

After Alexander of Macedon had destroyed the city of Thebes, 
he wrote to the city of Athens, demanding the surrender of ten 
of the principal citizens, who were to be put to death for their 
support of the anti-Macedonian policy. The letter was read to 
the assembly of the people, and timid orators proposed the ac- 
ceptance of the demand. They were in no condition to resist 
them. Demosthenes insisted that the fate of the citizens gener- 
ally could not be severed from that of specific victims, and re- 
counted in his speech the old fable of the wolf requiring the 
sheep to make over to him their protecting dogs as a condition 
of peace—and then devouring the unprotected sheep forthwith. 
Athens indignantly rejected the demand. The historian, more 
than two thousand years after, describes this as ‘resolute patriot- 
ism highly honorable at this trying juncture.’ It has been 
cited as an evidence of the magnanimity and courage that a 
people may attain by the exercise of the power of self-govern- 
ment, ever since the event took place. 

These proposed amendments were not spurned. They were 
treated with no contempt. There was no expression of disdain. 
They were proposed, or ought to have been proposed, to the 
States, for their free deliberation, and for the exercise of candid 
judgment. It was a violation of the Constitution to employ any 
acts of coercion or menace. 

The Legislatures were acting for themselves, for their poster- 
ity, and also for the other States of the Union. They would 
have been recreant to their trust if they had consented to them, 
otherwise than upon the dictate of an honest and conscientious 
judgment. 

Congress then adopted the most reckless, arbitrary, revolting 
revolutionary measures for coercion and intimidation. They 
annulled the Constitutions of all these States; degraded them 
into military districts ; declared martial law ; placed them under 
the domination of subalterns in the army; rendered those sub- 
alterns, in a great degree, irresponsible to the commander-in- 
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chief of the army, or the general commanding. They qualified 
voters who had never voted before, and disqualified others who 
were entitled to vote under the Constitution and laws of the 
States. In a word, they ‘radically overturned’ the institutions 
of the nation: for the Constitution, ‘the supreme law of the 
land’, was thrown down as an idol of Dagon — mutilated, dis- 
membered, a worthless and lifeless thing. The Garrison statue 
was erected, and all men were called to worship, with the pro- 
clamation,—This is your God, O Israel! and this only shall you 
worship. 

Dr. Johnson has said, ‘ That the greatest of political evils is 
the necessity of ruling by immediate force.’ Professor Lieber 
amends this; he says: ‘There is, however, a greater evil still, 
the ruling by immediate force when it is not necessary, or 
against the people.’ 

The execution of these acts has been in a spirit corresponding 
to that which passed them. The exposition of the acts by the 
Attorney General—an able, learned, honest, conscientious, and 
eminent jurist— one of the first in professional reputation — was 
rejected by Congress, and a carte blanche given to the Briga- 
diers; and precisely in the inverse order of intelligence, capacity, 
personal honor, dignity, sobriety and decency, have their admin- 
istrations been approved. The last have been placed first. Beg- 
gars on horseback have ridden furiously over these Southern 
States, trampling on Constitutions, laws, judiciary organizations, 
public and private rights, with unbridled license. The func- 
tions of government have been placed in incompetent hands, and 
offices, it is firmly believed, have been the subject of bargain and 
sale. It is reported that one of these Brigadiers declared that 
the dregs of the population should be made rulers, and the event 
demonstrates the purpose. 

The democratic institutions of Athens perished after a cen- 
tury of splendor and renown, and reconstruction took place in 
the interests of an oligarchic faction under the lead of Anti- 
phon, ‘ Antiphon,’ says the historian, ‘about to employ this 
anti-popular force for the accomplishment of a predetermined 
purpose, keeps still within the same ostensible constitutional 
limits. He raises no mutiny; he maintains inviolate the cardi- 
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nal point of Athenian political morality, respect for the decision 
of the Senate and political assembly, as well as constitutional 
maxims. But he knows that the value of these meetings de- 
pends upon entire freedom of speech; and that if that freedom 
be suppressed, the assembly becomes a nullity,—or rather, an 
instrument of positive mischief. Accordingly, he causes all the 
popular orators to be successively assassinated, so that no man 
dares to open his mouth on that side; while, on the other hand, 
the anti-popular speakers are all loud and confident, cheering 
one another on, and seeming to represent all the feeling of the 

persons present. By thus silencing each individual leader, and 
intimidating every opponent from standing forward as spokes- 
man, he extorts the formal sanction of the assembly and the 
Senate, which the large majority of the citizens detest. That 
majority, however, are bound by their own constitutional forms; 
and when the decision of these, by whatever means obtained, is 
against them, they have neither the inclination nor the courage 
to resist. In no part of the world has this sentiment of consti- 
tutional duty, and submission to the vote of a legal majority, 
been more keenly and universally felt, than it was among the 
citizens of democratic Athens. Antiphon thus finds means to 
employ the constitutional sentiment of Athens as a means of 
killing the Constitution. The mere empty form, after its vital 
and protective efficiency has been abstracted, remains simply as 
a cheat to paralyse individual patriotism,’ 

Antiphon was dealing in a free city, where all the powers re- 
sided in a popular assembly. A constitutional government 
where the depositories of political power are separate and largely 
independent, opposed in this country impediments to such atro- 
cious schemes. Congress could not hope to engage all of these 
in this plan. They therefore adopted the anti-slavery counsel 
of Massachusetts, viz., ‘There is a radical overthrow of the in- 
stitutions of the nation.’ Constitutions and States are non-ex- 
istent under such conditions. Martial law alone prevails. States 
and Constitutions were placed under martial law. But some 
forms of the Constitution must be observed. The registration of 
votes and the ballot-box in martial hands, afford sly, stealthy, 
covert, secretive modes of operation. The disfranchisement of all 
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individual leaders, all those whose power, influence, intelligence 
and patriotism are proved, are disfranchised— politically assas- 
sinated. The Brigadier can arrest and try them as impediments 
to reconstruction. Registrars may be appointed who are supple 
instruments. They know whom to register and whom to reject 
as voters. Negroes have but few acquaintances and few marks of 
identity. Many of them have not selected names. Names can 
be given to them, and they may register in a number of differ- 
entnames. Money isneeded. Have not the Freedman’s Bureau 
money? Our friends will furnish money. The ballot-box may 
be stuffed: if a registered voter has not voted, we know how he 
ought to vote, and we will vote for him. To preclude anything 
like inquiry, all the functionaries of the State are made to feel 
that the Brigadier is Imperator —all are dependent upon him. 
His word is law. 

We conclude this article with a quotation from a speech of 
Thomas Addis Emmett in the Court of Chancery, of New York, 
in 1824: ‘ We are accused of seeking to work on State pride; 
but to talk of State pride is to undervalue what we contend for. 
It is upon State rights we stand and State rights are State liberty. 
They are more; they are in this land the bulwarks of personal 
and individual liberty ; they are the outposts of the constitution. 
While they are preserved entire, our federative system will stand 
against the shocks of time and the approaches of despotism ; but 
let them be broken down, or suffered te moulder away, and a 
consolidated power must succeed in governing this mighty em- 
pire. Consolidation will be the euthanasia of the constitution. 
Make that consolidated government as democratic and free as 
you please, make its base as broad and its principles as liberal 
as philanthropy or philosophy can devise; it will be a single 
government over a vast extent of territory ; it will follow, it will 
surely and speedily follow, the course of all the governments of 
ancient times and modern Europe, which began with elective 
rights and free institutions, but have silently sunk into despot- 
ism.’ How signally, and how sadly, has this predicticn been 
fulfilled ! 
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The first artistic form of philosophic composition in Greek 
prose was the dialogue, the last was biography; and in both 
periods, so entire was the submission to the established norm, 
that when Xenophon wished to vindicate the life of his mas- 
ter, he made him talk; when Porphyry wished to advocate 
the doctrines of his teacher, he wrote his life. Whence the pop- 
ularity of this biographical form in the later centuries of Greek 
literature? Here, as often, the difficulty of the answer lies in 
its readiness, for every bias of this sort may be explained in so 
many ways, every movement may be the resultant of so many 
forces, that the puzzle is, which explanation to drop, which force 
to exclude from the count. The biographical mania may have 
been imported from the East as other diseases were afterwards 
brought in from the West; the pressure of the Empire may have 
made the individual of more importance in the history of 
thought; or the Gospel incorporated in the life of our Saviour, 
may have provoked the antagonists of the Christian faith to set 
up their ideals of the Way and the Truth in the Life of this or 
that hero of Pagan philosophy. Any one of these lines of causa- 
tion may be easily defended ; but the last has for us a peculiar in- 
terest and importance, as we are fighting on the same battle-field 
and the parties are to all intents the same. Hellenism and 
Christianity are grappling now as they grappled seventeen cen- 
turies ago; and if the shape of the weapons has varied in the 
long ‘struggle, the strategic points are unchanged. Catapults 
and blunderbusses and needle-guns find the same shelter, occupy 
the same rest, take the same aim. The Pagan of the third cen- 
tury puts Jesus of Nazareth and Apollonius of Tyana on a level; 
the English free-thinker of the seventeenth argues the necessity 
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of accepting or rejecting together the miracles and the divinity 
of Apollonius and Christ; and some eighty years ago a heavy 
German threw his contribution of mud at the religion of Christ 
in the form of a system of Apollonian Apologetics after the 
fashion of the advocates of Christianity, wherein he proved by 
prophecies drawn from Homer and Hesiod, Pindar and Plato, 
Virgil and Horace, that Apollonius was as much the Messiah of 
Heathendom as Christ was the Messiah of the Jews. In the 
effulgence of this blessed time, such pleasantry would appear 
too coarse and crude. ‘ World-historical’ personages are to be 
approached with due respect ; and we must learn to evolve the 
real Apollonius out of the romance of Philostratus—and the 
real Christ out of the narrative of the Evangelists. 

Apollonius of Tyana is a great name; but if it had not been for 
Philostratus, he would not be even the puzzling shadow that he is 
now. Some Sitzfleischius might have collected the stray notices of 
him scattered through various authors of the first centuries after 
Christ ; but his real historical importance he owes to the romancer 
who made him the hero of the most curious literary performance of 
that time. The aforesaid Sitzfleischius might have told us that 
Apollonius of Tyana in Cappadocia, was born about the same 
time as our Saviour, and departed this life soon after the death 
of Domitian (96 A. D.) ; that he was a Pythagorean philosopher, 
a prophet of great repute, an archmagician. If Sitzfleischius 
had been skeptical, he would have pronounced him a charlatan ; 
if devout, he would have looked on him as one that had a famil- 
iar spirit. We should still have known that Caracalla raised a 
monument in his honor, that Alexander Severus set up his image 
in the Imperial chapel by the side of Abraham, Christ and 
Orpheus, and that Aurelian made vows to him of temples and 
statues. But of all his wonderful travels we should have known 
as little as Apollonius himself; of his miracles we should be 
almost wholly ignorant. One historian would have preserved 
one specimen of his gift of second-sight — and this might have 
been cited once in a while; but blot out Philostratus and the 
traditional Apollonius is blotted out with him ; and instead of 
the ample canvas, the rich details, the warm coloring, the life- 
like posturing, we should have a bald outline with the sole, 
paltry recommendation of truth. 
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It is to Philostratus, then, that Apollonius owes his reputation; 
his other biographers seem to have fallen into speedy oblivion, 
and their names are preserved to us chiefly by their successful 
rival. It was Philostratus that kept tlie ideal Apollonius before 
the minds of men; so that every body had heard and read of this 
wonderful sage, his pure life, his imposing presence, his miracu- 
lous deeds, his strange power of clairvoyance. So decidedly is 
Apollonius, as we have him, the creation of Philostratus, that 
here and there a scholar has been found to deny his historical 
existence ; and although such a view is untenable, still we might 
for the special purpose of this essay abstract altogether from the 
moot point as briefly presented by Gibbon, ‘ whether Apollonius 
was a sage, an impostor, or a fanatic.’ In the Apollonius of 
Philostratus we have the best that the Hellenism of the Chris- 
tian centuries could do, in the way of an incarnation of divine 
wisdom and goodness. As an idealized man, he serves to’ 
show the conscious craving of that time: as a mere exemplar, 
his impotence shows that the great want was a Saviour, not 
a pattern. It is from this point of view that we design to treat 
especially of the work of Philostratus, not excluding such glimp- 
ses of the historical Apollonius as we catch from time to time 
through the bad rhetoric and absurd extravagancies of the phil- 
osophic Romancer-in-Ordinary to Her Majesty, Julia Domna. 

Julia Domna, the Syrian wife that Septimius Severus wedded 
because the stars had promised her a royal husband, never forgot 
that she owed her crown to her horoscope, and never lost her 
passion for the mysteries of divination and astrology. Like 
Catherine the Second of Russia, she united a fierce sensuality 
with a powerful intellect; and as Catherine gave her days to 
etymology, Julia gave her nights to philosophy. Like Cath- 
erine, she surrounded herself with rhetoricians and philosophers ; 
and one of these literary courtiers she commissioned to write the 
life of Apollonius of Tyana. This courtier, Philostratus, began 
the work at the instance of the Empress, but she died before he 
had finished it, and so he continued iton his ownaccount. Phil- 
ostratus was a sophist, a professed rhetorician; not a sophist 
after the order of those great innovators whom Grote has so 
brilliantly vindicated, but one of the later school. Those earlier 
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sophists may have been narrow men, but through that channel 
came in moral science and dialectic method. In these shallow 
vessels, the thought of centuries evaporated. The older sophists 
were rhetoricians, but men for all that; while these sophists of 
the later Hellenistic period, were rhetoricians and nothing more ; 
and judging Philostratus by his age, by his fellow-professors, by 
his other works, we may safely say that he undertook the task, 
not so much to do justice to his subject, as to give full play to his 
versatile fancy. He was to be to Apollonius what Plato was to 
Socrates ; if not his creator, his transfiguring genius. His pow- 
ers were not to be hedged in by a prim array of authorities. He 
was to write a romance, which should admit every species of 
prose composition ; he was to produce a work, which should 
fascinate the reader by the variety of its contents and the liveli- 
ness of its style ; at once a biography and a volume of travels; a 
fairy tale and a history; a treatise of zodlogy and a manual of 
morals ; a picture-gallery of human characters and a show-case of 
natural curiosities. What with debates and orations, curt letters 
and graphic descriptions, half-comic scenes and magic apparitions, 
the reader is not suffered or at least not supposed to grow weary ; 
and so far as the object of the author was to make an interesting 
book, his work is a success, for no one can read Philostratus and 
forget him. But so far as he intended to set up in his imaginary 
Apollonius an ideal of Hellenic wisdom and virtue, his failure as 
compared with Christian standards, is as ludicrous as anything can 
be that is so sorrowful. For it is sorrowful to see the futility of 
a struggle, no matter how feeble, toward light and life; and if 
we shall seem in this essay to have overcharged the humorous 
element in Philostratus, it has not been because we do not really 
appreciate the seriousness of the questions which his book sug- 
gests. Of all sad writers, the jester Lucian is to us the saddest,— 
sadder even than the elder Pliny in his blank despair; and some- 
how Philostratus reminds us of Lucian. He is a Lucian that 
has forgot his grammar and ceased to grin, and is trying to be 
good. But enough of preface. Let our readers see for them- 
selves what manner of god-man was the result of that wisdom, 
which spurned the foolishness of the cross; and let them compare 
for themselves the Pagan’s Christ of fiction with the Christian’s 
Christ of the Gospel, who is the Christ of history. 
: 
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Apollonius was born at Tyana in Cappadocia, about the begin- 
ning of our era. Visions heralded his birth, portents accom- 
panied it. Instead of the prosaic storks that bring German 
babies, a flock of swans surrounded his mother ; instead of a 
prosaic parsley-bed, the meadow about a temple received the 
wonderful child. At the moment of his birth a flash of light- 
ning came down from the sky and returned to heaven again, 
Some said that he was the son of Jove; but Apollonius himself 
laid no claim to divine origin. He was content to be Apollonius, 
the son of Apollonius. When the lad outgrew his Cappadocian 
teachers, he was sent by his father to college at Tarsus in Cilicia, 
where he may possibly have seen a young Jewish gentleman of 
that city, Saul by name, and have watched with him the people 
of Tarsus, sitting on the banks of the cool Cydnus—‘ like so many 
water-fowl,’ says Apollonius. Against this aquatic dissipation 
Apollonius set his face like a flint; and sternly bade the men of 
Tarsus ‘ forswear thin potations,’ or, to use his own language, 
‘cease from getting drunk on water.’ Disgusted, for this reason 
and various others, with Tarsus, he withdrew to Age, a neigh- 
boring town, and there gave himself up to the study of the 
doctrines of Pythagoras, abstained from animal food and wine, 
left off his shoes, wore garments of linen only, and suffered his 
hair to grow. His fame grew with his hair; he came gradually 
into notice, and, like many American philosophers, began his 
career as a temperance lecturer with some applause. ‘ His style 
of speaking,’ says Philostratus, ‘ was simple and unaffected. He 
did not indulge in great, swelling words; his sentences were not 
big with poetic expressions, nor stuffed with rakings and scrapings 
of glossaries ; while at the same time he avoided the extreme of 
the Attic purists. That is what Philostratus says; but if we 
are to judge by what Philostratus quotes, the main characteristic 
of the style. of Apollonius is an affected Laconism, in which 
owlish gravity alternates with undignified spite, vulgar insolence 
with mock grandeur ; and whenever he makes a formal speech 
and forsakes his oracular tone, he is nothing more nor less than 
our friend Philostratus over again. 

In his twentieth year Apollonius lost his father, and entering 
soon afterwards upon a considerable property, he gave his brother 
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half of his own share and divided the rest among his needy 
kinsmen, took a vow of perpetual chastity, and served his period 
of silence. Still he did not cut himself off from all fellowship 
with his kind, but went about doing inexplicable dumb-show for 
the good of men. This voluntary poverty and this self-imposed 
chastity are supposed by many to have been borrowed directly 
from the Christian system; and these are two of the points in 
which Philostratus is thought to have had the model of our 
Saviour before his eyes. But the peculiarity of Christianity does 
not lie in its repressive virtues, a fair assemblage of which might 
easily be culled from sources which Christian influences could 
nothave reached. The essence of Christianity lies in its motive 
power. 

After Apollonius had completed his period of silence, Philos- 
tratus sends him on his travels, and thus gets an opportunity to 
give free rein to his own fancy. For our part we have no in- 
clination to criticise his impossible geography and his fabulous 
zoology. It is all in keeping with the character and scope of 
the book. What if he makes Apollonius take Nineveh on his 
way from Antioch to Zeugma, as one should say New York on 
his way from Richmond to Washington? What if he makes a 
couple of rivers exchange courses? What if he builds up 
Nineveh and Babylon from their ruins? What if he introduces 
us to a menagerie of marvellous monsters, the griffins of India, 
the original phoenix, the colossal dragons, thirty cubits long, 
with flaming crest, golden beard and jewelled eyes? Every step 
of our path leads through fairy-land, and the only thing that we 
can not forgive in Philostratus, is an occasional attempt to disturb 
our peace of mind by the suggestion of critical doubts. Are we 
who swallow the parti-coloured Jady, black above and white 
below, to boggle at the Sciapods that use their feet as umbrellas, 
and their legs as handles of the same? Are we, who hold con- 
verse with the shade of Achilles, to doubt the existence of the 
Martichora? The man who reads Philostratus and does not 
prefer believing in the Martichora, is unfit to appreciate the book. 
But perhaps some of our readers have not heard of the Martichora. 
Here is its faithful portraiture: ‘The Martichora is a four. footed 
beast, with the head of a man, and of the bigness of a lion; and 
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sports a tail furnished with eighteen-inch bristles, which it dis- 
charges at its pursuers.’ There must be some advantages in 
being a Martichora as well as in believing in it. 

The destination of Apollonius in his first philosophic journey 
was India; for India was to the philosopher of that day what 
Germany is to the philosopher of this. On his road to the home 
of the Brahmins, Apollonius suddenly disappears from Antioch 
to turn up at Nineveh. At Nineveh he met the man who was 
to be the faithful companion of his journeyings, most modest of 
philosophers, most unreserved of admirers, most uncritical of 
travellers, Damis by name, a Ninevite in whom there was no 
guile and no sense, as child-like as any of ‘the six score thou- 
sand that could not discern between their right hand and their left 
hand’ in the days of Jonah, the son of Amittai. Ill-natured 
people have gone so far as to deny the existence of this Damis; 
and it is not a littlestrange that we should know nothing of him 
except through Philostratus, and that Philostratus should have 
known nothing of him except from the manuscript given to him 
for buck-washing by Julia Domna. But if indeed he be a crea- 
tion of the fancy of Philostratus, he is a credit to his maker. 
Apollonius needed just such a foil, just such an easy-going, affec- 
tionate, timid follower, now to worship Hi afar off, now to fur- 
nish Him with the background for his pretentious wisdom. 
Damis’s book on Apollonius, if there ever was such a book, bore 
the modest title Broken Meats, or Crumbs from the Table of 
Apollonius, and his whole demeanor was poodleish in the extreme. 
When the two met in Nineveh, Damis offered his services to 
Apollonius as a guide and interpreter on his way to Babylon. 
‘I know all the tongues you have mentioned,’ said Apollonius, 
‘without having learned any of them. And marvel not that I 
know all that men say, for I know also all that they say not.’ And 
thereupon Damis worshipped Apollonius as a god, and staggered 
not through unbelief when Apollonius chose to employ an inter- 
preter, as he did now and then. Very soon an intimate rela- 
tionship established itself—as intimate as it could be between 
the stilted idol and the flat-footed worshipper ; and sometimes the 
great man would have his little joke at his Sancho,—sometimes 
he would condescend to make a little fun for him. 
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Scene: Zeugma, a city of Mesopotamia. Dramatis Persone : 
Apollonius, Custom-house officer. 

C. H. O. Well, sir. Sharp’sthe word. What have you got 
to declare? What are you importing ? 

Apollonius. Let me see. (Counts on his fingers.) _ There’s 
Grace, there’s Temperance, there’s Faith, there’s Hope, there’s 
Charity, there’s 

C. H. O. (Writes.) Be quick about it. Are those all your 
slaves ? 

Apollonius. Slaves indeed? They are my virtues! 

To tell the truth, Apollonius was not a shy person, and if it 
had pleased him he would have made merry over much more 
awful dignitaries than custom house officers,—awful as they have 
been through all generations ; and so we find him, further on in 
the narrative, serenely meeting the stern question of a Parthian 
‘man under authority.’ ‘Who are you,’ asked the Parthian, 
‘that you are thus entering the territory of the great king?’ 
‘Mine’, replied Apollonius, ‘is all the earth, and I have a right 
to go just where I choose!’ Arrived in Babylon, Apollonius 
showed the same haughty spirit. If he snubbed the officer of 
the king, he treated the king himself like a school-boy. To the 
magi he accorded grudgingly a certain degree of wisdom, and 
paid the splendor of the palace of Babylon only the implied 
compliment of pretending not to notice it. When invited to 
join the king in sacrifice he said: ‘ Do thou sacrifice, O king, in 
thy way and let me sacrifice in mine;’ and instead of bloody 
sacrifice he offered up incense, and instead of prayer the follow- 
ing strange ejaculation: ‘Sun, send me as far as seemeth good to 
me and to thee; and may I know good men; but let me not 
know bad men nor bad men me.’ Cover up the spiritual pride 
of the first clause by the spiritual humility of an entire submis- 
sion to the divine will, and there still remains the petition that 
sunders the Greek, so confident in his selfish perfection, from the 
Friend of publicans and sinners. Indeed it is very evident that 
Apollonius went to Babylon, not so much to learn as to teach ; 
but the specimens of his wisdom which Damis brought back, 
are all of the homespun sort; the finer fabrics having been worn 
out in their long journey. Not very novel is the wish: ‘Grant 
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me, ye gods, to have little and to want nothing.’ Not very pro- 
found his advice to the king: ‘ Honor many, trust few.’ How- 
ever, the king was delighted with his guest, and is said to have 
embodied his satisfaction in the declaration that Apollonius had 
relieved him not only of all concern about his kingdom, but also 
of all concern about death. The liberal offers which this mythi- 
eal king made his mythical visitor were tempting, and Damis, 
who, like Sancho Panza, had an eye to the main chance, would 
have had Apollonius accept them; but Apollonius read him a 
lecture on the evils of avarice, and the poor fellow apologized in 
great shame and confusion of face. ‘Never mind,’ said Apol- 
lonius with benignity, ‘I did not mean ‘to scold you, but merely 
to show you what a model I am,’ 

The journey from Babylon to Taxila gives Philostratus a 
welcome opportunity to display his attainments in zodlogy and 
mythology and the fine arts, and we are called on to trac2 the 
wanderings of Bacchus, to study the natural history of the ele- 
phant, to submit to a discourse on love of offspring, and to yawn 
over a lecture on imitation. Certainly Julia Domna was to have 
had enough for her money. The only relief to him who, like 
Socrates, prefers the study of human nature to everything else, is 
friend Damis, whose half-vision of his own blockheadedness, 
and whole enjoyment of the good things of this life, commend 
him to our affections far more than his superb teacher. As they 
go puffing up the mountain, Damis remarks, after profound med- 
itation, ‘I shall go down on the other side no wiser than I came 
up;’ and Apollonius for once approves of his pupil’s conclu- 
sion. When the shepherds offered them palm-wine, Damis tried 
to coax Apollonius into a little tippling, on the ground that it 
was not grape-wine. He little knew his man. With more res- 
olution than most temperance advocates of our day would show, 
Apollonius brushed away the flimsy pretext, and poor Damis 
began to fear lest he might be in honor bound to follow the ex- 
ample of his chief. But with more lenity than most temper- 
ance men of our day, Apollonius accords to Damis and his 
other attendants a gracious permission to drink wine and to eat 
meat; for they, poor creatures of a lower sphere, were not to be 
bound by his exalted example. And so Damis, being ‘ one that 
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was nourished by his victuals’ and cheered by his drink, fell to 
with exceeding relish, thinking, and very sensibly thinking, that 
he ‘ would get along better on his travels with his stomach full.’ 
Another little stroke highly characteristic of Damis is his sud- 
den fancy for buying an elephant-driver. So violent was that 
fancy, that Apollonius had to reason the notion out of the foolish 
noddle of his humble friend by a formal process of argumenta- 
tion, and we have our private misgivings as to his real success, 
Damis quiesced, but the longing never left him. 

According to a law of the country, Phraotes, king of those 
parts, could not entertain Apollonius more than three days, but 
in that time they managed to become very much enamored of 
one another ; and in after years Apollonius took occasion to annoy 
Euphrates the philosopher, by parading his friend Phraotes, just 
as Mrs. Gamp provoked Mrs. Prig to jealousy by the mention of 
Mrs. Harris. It is to be supposed that Phraotes returned the 
compliment. But, for our purposes, we can make no use of the 
interview at Taxila between the philosopher on the throne and 
the philosopher on the camel. There is a long story about the 
birth, life and fortunes of Phraotes, a long screed about the pro- 
motion of true visions by abstinence from wine; but of all the 
brillianey which one would have expected from the attrition of 
two such sages, only a few sparks seem to have struck the dull 
optics of Damis. Not bad however, is the remark of Phraotes, 
that whereas in the time of Homer the Greeks used to ask every 
stranger ‘ Are you a pirate?’ in the time of Phraotes the com- 
mon question was ‘ Are you a philosopher?’; and, in point of 
fact, philosopher and pirate were more alike than might be sup- 
posed ; both clad in stolen clothes and both given to all manner 
of sensual indulgence. Nof unworthy of note as characteristic 
of Apollonius, is his decision of a case submitted to his judg- 
ment by Phraotes; in which case he makes good luck and piety 
synonymous, considers a man a sinner because he had lost in a 
business transaction, and shows Apollonius the Tyanite to be no 
better a judge than Bildad the Shuhite. When the parting came, 
Apollonius would receive nothing from his generous host. Even 
in reply to aquestion as to the state of his camels, Apollonius 
was mute. ‘Gracious goodness, my lord king,’ said Damis, 
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‘this man does not know anything about travelling. The camels 
are in such wretched plight that we shall have to carry them 
rather than they us; and we must have others. If they give 
way in the Indian desert, we shall have to sit down and frighten 
off the buzzards and the wolves from them, and there will be 
nobody to frighten them off from us; for we shall perish too.’ 
‘I will see to that,’ said the king: and so he sent them on their 
way well equipped. 

But we cannot travel at such a leisurely pace with this knight- 
errant of philosophy and his faithful squire, and we must hurry 
past sea-serpents and pepper-picking monkeys to the home of 
the Brahmins. As Apollonius and his attendants were about to 
turn in at a village some furlong or so from the Hill of the Wise 
Men, a messenger met them and said to Apollonius: ‘ Let your 
companions put up here, but do you come on just as you are; 
for this is what THEY order.’ This mysterious Pythagorean 
THEY delighted Apollonius, and he followed the messenger 
gladly up the hill, which was covered with a cloud, wherein the 
Brahmins lived ‘visible and invisible’. Of these men Apol- 
lonius himself says, in a speech to the Egyptians, ‘I have seen 
the Indian Brahmins, living on earth and not on earth, fortified 
without fortification, possessing nothing and possessing all 
things.’ Now if this is the way in which the real Apollonius 
talked, commend us to the fictitious Damis instead. For if we 
may be allowed to use this lingua Apolloniana, we don’t like, 
though we do like, wise unwisdom, and leave to others, while we 
keep for ourselves, the rich poverty of such transparent puzzles. 
Commend us, we repeat, to Damis instead, who tells us in 
language that we can understand, though not believe, that he 
saw those Brahminical gentlemen dancing on nothing two cubits 
from the ground; that the fire which they drew from the sun 
floated about with them in the air, that they had sunshine and 
shadow and rivers of wine at their beck and call. 

As Apollonius drew near, the Brahmins went to meet him, all 
save Iarchas, their Patriarch, who kept his seat. Welcoming 
his guest in Greek, Iarchas asked him for his letter of introduc- 
tion, and, without reading it, told him the name of the writer, — 
told him that a D had been omitted, told him all about his fam- 
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ily, his journey, about his friend Damis, about his own exalted 
genius; so that Apollonius, astonished at such power, reverentially 
recognises a greater than himself, and craves permission, which 
is readily granted, to learn all the wisdom of the Indians. ‘Ask 
what question you will,’ said the modest Patriarch, ‘for you 
have come to men that know everything.’ ‘Do you know your- 
selves?’ asked Apollonius. ‘We know everything, because we 
know ourselves first,’ was the reply. ‘ What do you deem your- 
selves tobe?’ ‘Gods.’ ‘Why?’ ‘ Because we are good men.’ 
Apollonius thought this very fine, and made use of it in his 
speech before Domitian. Eve thought something like this very 
fine, and doubtless made use of it in her speech to Adam. 

Of course, such eminent transmigrationists as Apollonius and 
Iarchas could not come together without exchanging ‘ expe- 
riences’ and ‘reminiscences.’ Iarchas had been a king, Apollo- 
nius only an Egyptian skipper —and a lying one to boot ; but the 
incidents of their former condition had given rise to a philosophic 
discussion to which Damis was listening with an intent dul- 
ness peculiarly his own, when the king of the country came in 
with the mien of a suppliant. Why the king was introduced at 
all, to mar the harmony of this sage conversation, it is at first hard 
to see. But after a while the intention becomes plainer. The 
king is a rude, passionate, unphilosophical creature, who is 
brought in to be snubbed first by the Brahmins and then by 
Apollonius. Of all the features of Brahminical life, the one 
that the Greek philosophers admired most was the reverence with 
which the Indian sages were treated by Indian kings; and a fa- 
vorite text with them was the respect due to wisdom from powers 
In this interview, the king is treated very coldly by the native 
philosophers, and is put to shame by the foreigner; who convert- 
the blundering monarch, by a rapid course of argument, from an 
ignorant hater to a tearful admirer of the Greeks. The king be- 
gins by thinking that the Greeks are ‘corrupt scoundrels, inso- 
lent varlets, the trash and offscourings of creation, confusion 
worse confounded, story-tellers, miracle-mongers, poor devils and 
thieves’ and winds up by pronouncing them, on very insufficient 
grounds, ‘good men and true, gentlemen and scholars.’ These 
electric convictions are among the greatest miracles of the book. 
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After a fairy banquet, at which automata act as tables and 
waiters, the king withdraws, and Damis is allowed to come in to 
pick up some of the crumbs of the wisdom which was broken so 
freely at this philosophic feast. or all he profited, he might as 
well have stayed away; for the grand doctrine of the Cosmos 
which he brought back, was the same old pantheism that is the 
first and the last word of Greek philosophy. But in this, as in 
the introduction of the king, there is perhaps a deep design. The 
Hellenic faith was to be strengthened by the proof that there was 
no essential difference between the highest form of Oriental be- 
lief, and the creed of Pythagoras. When the king tells Apol- 
lonius by way of rebuke, ‘ You are full of Phraotes,—‘I have 
travelled to some purpose,’ he rejoins, ‘if I am full of Phraotes,— 
‘but,’ he adds with significant self-reliance, ‘if you should meet 
with Phraotes, you would say that he is likewise full of me.’ 
And while Apollonius tacitly acknowledges Iarchas as his supe- 
rior, Damis takes care to call attention to the marvellous likeness 
between the greater and the lesser light. This assertion of the 
claims of Hellenism is one of the leading points in the work of 
Philostratus. 

Apollonius spent four months with the Brahmins, and learned 
all that they had to teach him, and witnessed many of their mar- 
vellous cures. They eased a woman in labor, restored a short- 
ened leg by laying on of hands, and cast out a devil by writing 
a letter to him. Much of their talk was about astrology and 
divination ; about the secret power of the gem Pantarbes and 
the pygmies that live underground. Many animals of Greek 
fable they sneered or denied out of existence, but they swore to the 
truth of the gold-digging dragons and the flaming pheenix. 

But the last lesson was at last given. lIarchas bade his prom- 
ising scholar farewell, with the assurance that he would be 
considered a god in his lifetime as well as after death; and 
Apollonius returned to startle the world with proofs of his 
divinity. In Ionia, the philosopher was welcomed by shoals of 
admirers, whose admiration was only heightened by his words 
of wisdom. Both Smyrna and Ephesus had reason to remem- 
ber the great man; but it was in Ephesus especially that he 
showed forth his power. It was there that he displayed his 
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knowledge of the language of animals, a science which he had 
acquired in Arabia. It was there that he appeared as a father 
and a saviour of the people. To use the tumid language of 
Philostratus, the tide of pestilence was swelling and its waves 
were creeping up toward Ephesus; and Apollonius perceived its 
approach, and perceiving, foretold it. He would often stop in 
the midst of his discourses and cry aloud with threatening ges- 
ture, ‘Earth, abide like unto thyself.’ ‘Save these.’ ‘Thus far 
shalt thou go and no further.’ When the plague came, Apollo- 
nius was at Smyrna. Recalled to Ephesus by an embassy, he 
said ‘Let us go’ and straightway was at Ephesus; just like 
Pythagoras, who was at one moment in Thurii and at the next 
in Metapontum. Thus miraculously transported to Ephesus, 
Apollonius told the people, ‘Be of good courage ; to-day I will 
put an end to the plague,’ and so saying, he led the crowd to the 
theatre, where they found the phantom of an old beggar. His 
eyes were shut in feigned half-blindness, his wallet held but a 
crust of bread, his clothes were in rags, his face begrimed. 
‘Pelt the enemy of the gods,’ cried Apollonius, ‘pelt him with 
all the stones you can.’ The old man besought the multitude 
to have mercy on him; but Apollonius urged them on, and they 
began to obey. As the first drops of the shower fell, the blind 
beggar’s eyes opened, flaming with fire, and the Ephesians at once 
recognising the demon, covered him thick with stones. After 
the wretch was killed, Apollonius ordered the mound of stones 
to be removed, that the Ephesians might see what manner of 
monster they had slain —and lo! the old man had vanished, and 
in his stead, the mangled carcase of a mastiff as big as a lion, with 
the foam of madness frothing from its jaws. 

Passing over his curious interview with the shade of Achilles, 
we next accompany the philosopher to Athens. His reception 
was highly flattering. On his way from the port to the city, he 
stumbled on one company of ten young men who were just about 
to take ship for Ionia in order to listen to his instructions. 
Every body turned round to look at him; every body admired 
his person, his bearing, his wisdom. But though the common 
people and the philosophers heard him gladly, the priests would 
none of him; and when he applied for initiation into the Eleu- 
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sinian mysteries, he was refused on the ground of being a magician 
and an impostor. ‘My greatest crime,’ said Apollonius to the 
hierophant, ‘is this—that I know more about the rite of initiation 
than you do.’ The multitude applauded —for the multitude 
loves impudence —and the hierophant ‘changed his tune,’ and 
accorded permission which Apollonius in his turn declined. 
‘TI shall be initiated hereafter,’ he said, ‘and such and such a 
one shall initiate me.’ And so it was. 

In reading the account of the sojourn of Apollonius at Athens, 
it is impossible to thrust out of our minds a far more illustrious 
pilgrim. Here; as at Tarsus, as at Ephesus, the image of the 
great apostle to the Gentiles rises before us, and as we think over 
the wonderful sermon on Mars’ Hill, we feel how paltry in con- 
parison is the work of the Gentile apostle. Paul gave a new and 
higher consecration to the altar which the Athenians had reared 
TO THE UNKNOWN Gop; and laid hold of the hands that were 
feeling after the Lord, and strove to guide them where they might 

find-him. When Apollonius saw the Athenians at their devo- 
tions, he did not try to change the direction of their worship. 
.He only tried to change the manner of: it; and, while compli- 
menting them on their receptivity for all sorts of deities, gave 
pedantic instructions about the kinds and seasons of sacrifice, 
libation and prayer — partly to show off his knowledge, partly 
to rebuke the man who had rejected him at Eleusis. Less 
personal feeling, less personal vanity, nay, a certain degree of 
moral dignity is shown in his sermon against the wanton celebra- 
' -tion of the games in honor of Bacchus, and in his stern denuncia- 
tion of gladiatorial exhibitions. But especially famous is his 
adventure with the young man possessed of a devil, a scene which 
is supposed to be modelled after the Gospel narrative. Apollonius 
was lecturing one day about libations, and how important it was 
to have handles made to the cups, so that the wine could be 
poured out from the side of the handles, as people were least in 
the habit of drinking from that side. A jolly young fellow in 
the audience, who was not of a ritualistic turn, broke out ina 
horse-laugh at this refinement, and thus attracted the attention 
of Apollonius. ‘It is not you,’ said Apollonius, ‘that insult me 
thus ; but the devil that is riding you unawares.’ Up to that time 
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the young man had not suspected that he was devil-ridden, nor, 
in fact, had any one else. True, he was subject to fits of uncon- 
trollable laughter followed by floods of tears, and had a way of 
talking to himself; but it was generally supposed that all this 
was due to a lively excitable disposition, and not to any indwel- 
ling devil. Thus detected, the poor devil whimpered and bullied 
by turns, but finally promised Apollonius to leave his comfortable 
abode and never to enter the body of any human being. Apollo- 
nius bade him begone, and give some outward sign of his going. 
‘I will cast down yonder statue,’ said the devil; and with that, 
the statue nodded and fell. Rubbing his eyes as if waking from 
sleep, the young man was overwhelmed with shame at see- 
ing the gaze of all fixed upon him; and now being rid of the 
devil, left off his wild habits and his fine clothes, and fell in 
love with philosophic shabbiness and philosophic dirt. We leave 
the reader to decide whether the resemblance of this story to any 
of the similar Gospel narratives is due to the elements which are 
necessarily common, or to a direct appropriation of material. 

On his way to Corinth from Athens, Apollonius uttered a pro- 
phecy which Philostratus gravely records or gravely invents. It 
isa fair sample of all the prophecies of Apollonius and is too 
absurd for caricature. Imagine one of the Old Testament pro- 
phets lifting up his voice, crying aloud and sparing not, saying, 
‘The burden of the Isthmus. This neck of land shall be cut, or 
rather it shall not be cut’. Of course this prophecy was ‘ ful- 
filled.’ At Corinth he released a young philosopher from the 
meshes of an Empusa, a sort of Vampyre Venus, such as we 
find in the unsentimental legends of the Middle Ages. At Spar- 
ta he cast out of the entire people the devil of luxury, and 
brought them back to the institutions of Lycurgus. ‘Sparta’ 
and ‘ Lycurgus’ have a strange sound in the first century after 
Christ, and it was of course a sham Sparta and a sham people 
that Apollonius reformed ; but it is true that about that time, 
Nero allowed the Greek States a kind of mock independence ; 
and we read that Vespasian offended the philosopher mortally 
by putting an abrupt end to the farce. One of these papier- 
mdché imitations of the iron Spartans asked Apollonius how the 
Gods were to be worshipped? ‘As masters.’ ‘How heroes?’ 
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‘ As fathers.’ ‘How men?’ ‘ Your question is un-Spartan,’ he 
replied ; and un-Spartan was the excitement of the people, when 
a scolding letter came from Nero. Fight they could not; to beg 
off they were ashamed ; and a saucy reply was more than they 
dared send. In their extremity they applied to Apollonius, 
Apollonius gave them his counsel in his usual pithy and affected 
style. ‘ Palamedes’, he said ‘invented letters to teach men not 
only to write, but also what not to write.’ They caught at his 
meaning —as if one were to say how ‘ Jonas Hanway introduced the 
umbrella to teach men not only to shelter themselves from the 
sun, but also when not to shelter themselves from the sun.’ 

In obedience to a vision, Apollonius took Crete on his way to 
Rome, and while there, he was the witness of a terrible earth- 
quake. Thunder resounded from the earth beneath, and the sea 
receded some seven stadia from the shore. All were frightened, 
but Apollonius stood firm. ‘ Be of good courage,’ said he, ‘ the 
sea hath given birth to land.’ And it turned out just as he 
said. The sea had brought forth a fine island, and both mother 
and child were doing well. 

Before Apollonius reached Rome, all but a faithful few forsook 
him and fled ; for Nero had just published an edict against phil- 
osophers, and the gentlemen of that profession were hurrying out 
of town with most unphilosophic speed. The day after his arri- 
val, Apollonius was summoned before the consul, who was of a 
pious turn of mind, and readily granted him permission to live in 
the temples. But Tigellinus, the prefect of the Pretorian guard, 
had his suspicions roused. The philosopher was evidently a 
magician and an astrologer, and showed a marvellous insight into 
the future. ‘There had been’, says Philostratus, ‘an eclipse of 
the sun, and thunder with it; a thing that very rarely happens 
during an eclipse: and Apollonius, looking up to the sky, said “a 
great thing shall come to pass, and it shall not come to pass.” 
And those who were present when he said this, could not yet 
make out what was meant, but on the third day after the eclipse, 
they all understood the oracle. For as Nero was dining, a thun- 
derbolt struck the table, passing through the cup, which was in 
his hand and not far from his mouth. Now it was this narrow 
escape of Nero’s from being struck, that Apollonius meant by 
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saying that something great should come to pass and should not 
come to pass.’ But even after this wonderful fulfilment of pro- 
phecy, Tigellinus contented himself with having Apollonius 
watched and did not summon him until he heard of a sneering 
remark, that the philosopher had made about Nero. Apollonius 
appeared: Tigellinus opened the bill of indictment; it was a 
blank. Frightened at this, the prefect took the accused into a 
private chamber, where the philosopher frightened him still more 
by his mysterious answers, until he was but too glad to get this 
terrible stranger out of Rome. 

However, Apollonius did not leave Rome without giving an- 
other signal manifestation of his divine power. He met a fune- 
ral procession, a maiden borne to the grave, the expectant bride- 
groom following the corpse with loud lamentations, and Rome 
joining in the grief, for the maiden was of a consular house. 
‘Set down the bier,’ said Apollonius, ‘for I will dry your tears 
for the maiden. Tell me hername.’ And then merely touching 
her, and saying a few words in an inaudible tone, he woke her 
from her seeming death. The parents offered him magnificent 
presents. He gave them back as a dowry the for girl whom 
he had brought to life. Philostratus himself leaves it undecided 
whether Apollonius really rekindled an extinguished life or found 
a vital spark remaining ; for they said that it was drizzling at the 
time, and that her face sent up a steam from the contact with the 
air, thus showing that her body was not cold in death. The 
resemblance to the gospel story of the young man of Nain is 
striking, but Philostratus seems rather to have had in his mind 
the Pagan story of Alcestis ; and the dramatic points of meeting 
the procession and ordering the bier to be set down, are so natu- 
ral, that the coincidence is not to be insisted on. Did Shakspeare 
borrow the scene in which Richard ITI. meets the funeral proces- 
sion of Henry VI., and orders the bier to be set down? 

We must pass over the short sojourn of Apollonius in Spain, 
his visit to Sicily, and his return to Greece, where he was initia- 
ted into the Eleusinian mysteries in accordance with his predic- 
tion. In Egypt Apollonius appears in a new capacity. He 
reached Alexandrea in a time of great political excitement, and 
this simple philosopher rode triumphant on the whirlwind un- 
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seen to vulgar eyes, who beheld him only as a sage and a prophet, 
In fulfilment of a Sicilian prophecy of Apollonius, Galba had 
fallen before Otho, Otho before Vitellius, and Vespasian was ex- 
pected to put an end to the inglorious rule of the last of the three, 
While waiting to give Vespasian his orders, Apollonius awed 
the frivolous Alexandreans by his imposing presence and by his 
wonderful wisdom. Here too he was a reformer and a saviour. 
He rescued from execution a poor creature who had borne false 
witness against himself through fear of torture. He read an Egyp- 
tian priest a pedantic lecture about the proper method of sacrific- 
ing. He fulminated against the foolish love of horse-racing, which 
led the Alexandreans so often to bloody fights. But much as 
the Alexandreans respected Apollonius, they could hardly have 
been prepared for the reverence which the emperor that was to 
be, paid the great philosopher. It was the Indian king and 
Tarchas over again. Scarcely had Vespasian finished his sacri- 
fices, scarcely had he given an answer to the deputations of the 
different cities, when he addressed Apollonius in the form of a 
suppliant: ‘Make me Emperor.’ ‘I have done so,’ replied 
Apollonius graciously. ‘In begging the Gods for an Emperor 
that should be a just man and a gentleman, adorned with gray 
hair and a true father—in begging for such an Emperor I beg- 
ged for you.’ In response to this compliment, Vespasian, raised 
his hands toward heaven and prayed: ‘ May I be ruler over wise 
men, and wise men rulers over me.’ The wise men who were in 
Vespasian’s train seemed disposed to secure the latter half of this 
prayer, and not disinclined to share the rule with Apollonius. 
But in a great discussion, which took place in the privy council, 
the philosophers of the house, Euphrates and Dion, were injudi- 
cious enough or honest. enough to speak in favor of reéstablishing 
the Republic, while Apollonius, dropping his pithy, sententious 
style, harangued in favor of the assumption of the Empire. As 
this advice tallied with Vespasian’s own inclination, Apollonius 
became omnipotent, and Euphrates envious. This was the 
beginning of hostilities that were never intermitted. A large 
proportion of the letters of Apollonius are devoted to the rasp- 
ing of this rival, who was an historical personage, and, according 
to high authority, one of the purest of characters and one of the 
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most agreeable of companions. But agreeable and pure as he 
was, according to Pliny, he was very malevolent according to 
Philostratus ; and did all that he could to injure the credit of 
Apollonius in Egypt, and years afterwards sent information 
againt him to Rome. But between Vespasian and Apollonius 
no shadow of trouble arose while they were together ; and indeed 
the whole account of the interview is ludicrously sentimental. 
Imagine that tough, stingy old sinner of a Vespasian protesting 
against the root of all evil and throwing his heart wide open to 
Apollonius! Imagine him begging Apollonius to remember him 
in his prayers, in very much the tone in which Hamlet addresses 
Ophelia! Alas! the harmony of these two beautiful souls was 
not to be of long duration. ~Vespasian withdrew from the Greek 
States the independence they had forfeited, and Apollonius with- 
drew from him his personal friendship, as may be seen from some 
of his waspish letters. 

Appollonius — To the Emperor Vespasian: You have enslaved 
Greece, they say, and you think that you have done more, than 
Xerxes. You do not know that you have done worse than 
Xerxes ; for Nero might have done it, but would not. Farewell. 

From the same— To the same: You, who are on such bad 
terms with the Greeks, as to reduce them to slavery —what do 
you want with my society? Farewell. 

From the same— To the same: Nero liberated the Greeks in 
sport. You enslaved them in earnest. Farewell. 

The greater part of the sixth book of Philostratus is taken 
up with an account of the journey of Apollonius to the Gym- 
nosophists, or naked philosophers, whom Philostratus has trans- 
planted without hesitation from their home in India, where they 
are known as Fakirs, to the region of the Nile. The word 
gymnos does not necessarily mean mother-naked ; and as these 
Egyptian philosophers wore light summer-clothes, we might, if 
dignity allowed it, translate the title for the benefit of our un-Gre- 
cian readers by ‘Sages of the Shirt-tail.” These Gymnosophists, 
we are told, were much further below the Indians in wisdom, 
than they were above the Egyptians; dnd Apollonius seems to 
have started on his journey with a feeling of resignation to his 
own superiority. Even before his arrival he spoke disparagingly 
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of the Gymnosophists for not cleansing a suppliant of theirs from 
blood-guiltiness, and showed his reprobation of their course by 
performing the purification himself; and prepared as he was to 
think lightly of them, we can readily understand that their cool 
reception of him was not suited to flatter the lively suscepti- 
bilities of a man so jealous of his divinity. Euphrates, his arch- 
enemy, had, by means of an emissary, poisoned the minds of 
the Gymni against their coming guest, and while they did not 
decline his visit, they postponed the conference. Meantime they 
asked him what his object was, and invited him to repose under 
a portico, which they had built solely for the accommodation of 
strangers —as they themselves lived in the open air. Apollo- 
nius— most pettish of apostles—answered abruptly : ‘ Why do 
you ask me what I want? The Indians knew without asking. 
Don’t talk to me about your roof. You have got a climate in 
which any man can live without clothes.’ Itis to be hoped that 
he felt more comfortable after getting in those neat little blows. 

The next morning the Gymni came to see him in a body. 
‘And well you might,’ said Apollonius, ‘I came all the way 
from the coast to see you.’ This was a snappish prelude to the 
debates between Apollonius and the Gymni; and in fact these 
long discussions are interesting chiefly as they show a very bad 
temper on the part of the disputants. The Head-Gymnus and 
Apollonius try each to play the tutor to the other. His High 
Nakedness or Naked Highness begins his discourse by running 
down the magic arts of the Indians. ‘ True philosophy’ said he, 
‘dispenses with outside shows. Not that we have not the power. 
Elm, salute Professor Apollonius.’ The elm saluted him in a 
clear, articulate, female voice. ‘ It is not, then, that we have not 
the power. We can do such things, but we despise them. Our 
philosophy needs no meretricious ornament. Such bedizening 
we leave to the Indians. Before you stand the two systems as 
Vice and Virtue stood before Hercules. Choose you this day 
which you will serve.’ Apollonius did not and could not con- 
tain himself for indignation. Had he been one of the vulgar 
he would have said —‘ You are teaching a dolphin how to swim,’ 
which was the Greek way of teaching one’s grandmother how to 
suck eggs. As it was, he was pointed enough. ‘Whom are you 
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lecturing?’ he said in substance. ‘I am older than any of you, 
except his High-Nakedness, I have already chosen for myself, 
and I am better fit this day to teach you than you to teach me. 
I am now what I was at first —a Pythagorean. Desirous of go- 
ing back to the sources of that sublime philosophy, in my youth 
and ignorance, I was about to turn to you. But my teacher 
told me that you had your wisdom at second hand from the 
Brahmins, and so I went to them first. Now, mark you, not a 
word against the Indians; nay, I would rather advise you to re- 
cant what you have said already. All have the wish to rise 
from earth and be lifted up together with God. All have the 
wish — the Indians alone have the power.’ At the conclusion 
of his master’s harangue, poor affectionate Damis drew a long 
breath of relief, and his High-Nakedness Thespesion blushed ‘a 
blush that could be seen through his black skin.’ Apollonius 
followed up his advantage by berating the Gymni soundly for 
putting any confidence in the calumnies of his enemy Euphrates, 
and told them that by their credulity they had forfeited the title 
of philosophers. The half-apologies of the Gymni did not 
soothe the irritated spirit of Apollonius, and the philosophic dis- 
cussions which ensued were far different from the sweet inter- 
change of genius and admiration that made the sojourn among 
Brahmins, so delightful. There is something peculiarly feline in 
the sputterings of the self-conceited disciple of the Indians, and 
the self-conceited Sages of the Shirt-tail ; and we rejoice to leave 
their cataracts of words for the Cataracts of the Nile. But before 
Apollonius left Ethiopia, by way of a parting fling at the Gym- 
ni, he performed the miracle of taming a satyr who had proved 
unmanageable by all the arts of the naked philosophers. For 
this frolicsome rascal, who had been maltreating some of the 
Ethiopian ladies, Apollonius laid a trap by having the sheep- 
trough of the haunted village filled with wine. The wine dis- 
appeared mysteriously, and Apollonius led the villagers to a cave 
of the nymphs, where they found the satyr asleep. ‘Don’t beat 
him or curse him,’ said Apollonius. ‘He has stopped his non- 
sense.’ But if the satyr had stopped his nonsense, not so Phil- 
ostratus, for he assures us with the utmost seriousness that there 
are such beings as satyrs; and that the mother of one of his 
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friends used to receive the visits of one of these gentlemen, who 
appeared in a fawn-skin overcoat that grew out of his back, 
while the fore legs lapped over his satyric chest, and made a 
dainty collar for his neck. 

At the time when Apollonius left Egypt, Titus had just ta- 
ken Jerusalem ; and Apollonius complimented him on his giy- 
ing God all the glory, and on his refusing to be crowned for 
shedding human blood. ‘I have taken Jerusalem’, replied Ti- 
tus; ‘you have taken me’; and in a personal interview with 
the future Emperor, Apollonius seems to have taken him liter- 
ally; for he treated Titus with the same arrogant assumption 
with which he had treated his father Vespasian, talked to him 
as if he were a boy, set him some excellent copy-book maxims, 
and commended him to the tutorship of one Demetrius, a phil- 
osopher of the cynic sect. Of course, during the whole inter- 
view, Titus is as humble in the presence of Apollonius, as the 
poor, besotted king of India in the presence of the Brahmins. 

After his return from Egypt, Apollonius confined himself to 
a narrower circle of travel, and the account of his performances 
between the meeting with Titus and the trial before Domitian 
is very meagre. To-day he cures a crazy passion for a statue of 
Venus ; to-morrow the bite of a mad dog; and every now and 
then he brings an obstreperous earthquake to its senses. Here a 
young man is diverted from a foolish fancy for teaching birds to 
talk; and there an old man is directed to a hidden treasure, 
which enables him to marry off his daughters; but the biogra- 
pher is evidently growing weary of the catalogue of marvels, 
and after summing up the wonderful works of his hero, gathers 
together all his rhetorical faculties for the grand tableau of 
‘ Apollonius before Domitian.’ 

Apollonius was suspected, and not unjustly suspected, as it 
seems, of an inclination to political intrigue. In Nero’s time, he 
had been privy to the plans of Vindex; and he was known to 
be intimate with Nerva, whom Domitian had banished from the 
city, and was seeking an opportunity to destroy. The bold 
expressions of Apollonius in regard to Domitian, could not 
be kept from the knowledge of the Emperor; and one speech 
particularly was duly reported by Euphrates, his old rival. 
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‘Fool,’ cried Apollonius, apostrophizing a statue of Domitian 
at Smyrna; ‘fool,’ he cried, ‘how little you understand the 
Fates and Necessity. For he who is destined to reign after you, 
shall live again even if youkill him.’ For the utterance of this 
prediction, Apollonius was summoned to appear before Czesar’s 
judgment-seat, but ‘by a divine insight’ anticipating the sum- 
mons, he went of his own accord to Italy, landing where Paul 
landed, at Puteoli. There he met his friend Demetrius, the 
same man to whose philosophic care he had commended Titus — 
and this Demetrius urged him to avoid the certain death that 
awaited him at Rome. This advice tallied with the bent of 
Damis, a faithful soul but a cowardly, whose faithfulness through 
all his cowardice reminds us again of his antitype, Sancho. At 
this crisis, Damis musters up courage to show his lack of it ; and 
his speech is a masterpiece, which must be marred in any transla- 
tion, still more in our partial reproduction. ‘Thank you,’ said he, 
in substance, ‘good master Demetrius, for your kindness in coming 
here. Nobody minds me, and if it had not been for you, I should 
never have known what this journey meant, for I stick to my 
master closer than his shadow ; and if anybody were to ask me 
where I am going to or what I am going for, what a ridiculous 
figure I should cut. Whereas, if I knew, I should at least have the 
comfort of saying: Why Apollonius is dead in love with death, 
and I am his rival. Now, if I should come to grief, small loss 
would that be to philosophy. I am nothing but the humble 
squire to a valiant knight. But, if he is killed, philosophy it- 
self is vanquished. Now, I believe in dying for the good of 
philosophy ; but as for dying to the hurt of philosophy, that is 
a thing I don’t desire either for myself or for any one who,is a 
friend to philosophy and Apollonius,’ No wonder that after 
this simple-hearted, affectionate speech, Apollonius pardons the 
ignorance of Damis, and restricts his reply to the refutation of 
the arguments of Demetrius. Of course both Demetrius and 
Damis were overcome by the prevalent eloquence of Apollonius. 
Demetrius bade his friend farewell with a tear, sorrowing for 
fear he should not see his face again ; but Damis would not desert 
his master. Apollonius gave him his choice between going and 
staying. Without a moment’s hesitation, he decided upon going. 
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Reaching Rome, Apollonius found a friend at court, in the Pre- 
fect of the Preetorian Guard, who had tried to calm the Emperor 
down before the arrival of the accused; and who gave Apollo- 
nius valuable hints as to the character of the charges and the 
conduct of the trial. The main count of the indictment was a 
very common one in those times; and in memory of the good 
old days of martyrdom, the charge was often trumped up in the 
middle ages, by the Christians against the Jews. Apollonius — 
so ran the accusation—had gone to Nerva’s country-seat, and 
there, at dead of night, when the moon was on the wane, had 
cut up a boy for Nerva; and by the favorable indications of the 
victim had encouraged the aspirant to the throne, who was at 
the time sacrificing against Domitian. After giving Apollonius 
this information, the Prefect left him closely guarded ; assuming, 
as he went away, the appearance of great indignation, in order 
to avert any suspicion of good will toward the accused. On the 
return of the Prefect, Apollonius was put in a sort of gentle- 
men’s prison, where he was not subjected to the indignity and 
discomfort of irons, and where he had the satisfaction of lectur- 
ing on moral philosophy to his fellow-prisoners. One morning 
early, after several days of detention, he was ordered to appear 
before the Emperor at noon. Instead of thinking about his de- 
fence, he made an allegorical joke or two to Damis, took a nap 
and started for the palace, attended by four guards, who kept at 
an unusually respectful distance. As they drew near the palace, 
he said, ‘Why, Damis, this looks like a public bath. Those who 
are out, are trying to get in; and those who are in, are trying to 
get out —the great washed and the great unwashed.’ ‘I wish’ 
remarks Philostratus hereupon,—‘ I wish people would not steal 
this good thing from Apollonius, and ascribe it to Tom, Dick 
and Harry. It is most certainly his; and he has used it in one 
of his letters.’ We must say that this great ado about so feeble 
a joke, if joke it may be called, reflects as much on the credit of 
Philostratus as on the wit of Apollonius. 

When Apollonius was introduced into the presence of the Em- 
peror, Domitian was thrown off his balance by the external 
appearance of the wonderful personage, and cried out to the 
Prefect, ‘You have brought me in a demon.’ Of course Apol- 
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lonius, with his irresistible passion for playing the schoolmaster, 
began to read the Emperor a lecture on his blindness of mind ; 
but Domitian was not to be trifled with in that way. He was 
no Damis, no Indian king. ‘I know all about you,’ he said. 
‘I know how you carried on with Nerva, just as well as if I had 
been there myself” ‘It is disgraceful,’ said Apollonius in reply, 
‘ disgraceful and illegal to try a case about which you have made 
up your mind, or to have made up your mind about a case 
which you have not tried’: but this apt antithesis Domitian dis- 
posed of by having the philosopher’s beard and hair shorn off; 
and by ordering him to be fettered in a dungeon with the vilest 
malefactors. While in this dungeon, Apollonius showed his in- 
sight into human character by detecting a spy who came to sym- 
pathize with him in his troubles ; and manifested his divine power 
by slipping his leg out of the irons with which he was bound. 
But as Damis saw through the designs of the informer, and as 
many a jail-bird has performed the trick of getting his irons off 
and on, we are not much amazed, unless it be at the gravity with 
which Philostratus insists that this latter feat is to be attributed 
to the divine nature of Apollonius and not to any magic art. 
Before the second hearing came on, Apollonius sent his faith- 
ful squire to Puteoli, there to await his appearance. ‘ Alive or 
what?’ asked Damis. ‘Alive, as I think,’ replied Apollonius, 
with a smile, ‘as you think, come to life again.’ But the great 
trial turned out to be a great farce. AJ] the preparations were 
made for a grand scene. The Emperor wasthere. In his fever- 
ish excitement he had eaten nothing for twenty-four hours. The 
emissaries of Euphrates were there to bear witness against his 
arch-enemy. A large crowd was there to hear the trial of 
the arch-magician. Apollonius was there, ‘or rather was not 
there’, for he looked at the ceiling with apparent unconcern, and 
took an absent-minded want of notice of all intimations that he 
was to look at the Emperor. The indictment contained four 
counts. As each count was presented, Apollonius put it aside 
with a few words, and astonished the audience by the ease and 
completeness of his refutations. Domitian himself dismissed 
the case. ‘I acquit you,’ he said, ‘but remain here until we 
have had a private interview. ‘Thank you, sire,’ he replied. 
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‘These miserable informers have ruined the cities of your em- 
pire; have filled the islands with exiles, the continent with la- 
mentation, the army with cowardice, the senate with suspicion, 
Give me, too, a chance to speak my mind; or else, send and 
seize my body, for my soul cannot be seized —and even my body 
you cannot seize. “ For,” in the words of Apollo: 


‘‘For me you never shall destroy ; I was not born to die.’’’! 


And so saying, he vanished from the court-room leaving — what 
his biographer would never have done—a written speech unde- 
livered. But, of course, Philostratus has no intention of letting 
his reader off as cheaply as Apollonius did the Emperor; and 
presents us with a formal oration, which we shall avoid by cling- 
ing to the skirts of Apollonius, as he is spirited off to Puteoli. 
Damis, who had been sent back to Puteoli, took nearly three 
days to make the journey ; and yet, on the very day of the trial, 
as he was making his moan to Demetrius and saying ‘Shall we 
ever see our noble friend ?’ Apollonius appeared and said, ‘ Ye 
shall see me, or rather ye have seen me.’ ‘Or rather’, of itself, 
would have been proof enough for us, but Demetrius was not 
satisfied. ‘Are you alive?’ he inquired, ‘for if you are dead, we 
have not got through weeping for you.’ Thereupon Apollonius 
extended his hand and said, ‘ Lay hold of me. If I escape your 
grasp, I am a shade from the realms of Proserpine. If my body 
resist the pressure, persuade Damis that I am alive, and have 
not laid down my body.’ Tableau. 

The remaining adventures of Apollonius add little or nothing 
to the characteristics of the man; and we have but one famous 
story to reproduce, before we dismiss the hero of this religious 
romance. This story is confirmed by other testimony than that 
of Philostratus. It is the celebrated vision of the assassination 
of Domitian. 

Domitian was assassinated at Rome. The assassination was 
seen by Apollonius at Ephesus. Attacked by Stephanus, the 
Emperor, though severely wounded in the thigh, turned on his 
assailant and grappled him. A vigorous man, and in the prime 
of life, Domitian was a formidable antagonist. He got his as- 
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sassin down, choked him, gouged his eyes, and battered his jaws 
with the bottom of a golden cup that was at hand, and all the while 
kept calling on Minerva to help him, The body-guard, hearing 
that he was in a bad way, rushed in, and when they found that 
he was fainting, dispatched the tyrant. All the time, undisturbed 
by the slight difference in longitude, Apollonius was gazing at 
this animated scene from Ephesus. In the midst of his noon-day 
talk he stopped, as one frightened, and lowered his voice; then 
he went on with less than his usual vigor, as people do when 
they look away at something while they are talking. Then he 
stopped altogether, like a man who has lost the thread of his 
discourse—staring wildly at the ground—advancing two or 
three steps and crying out, ‘Strike the tyrant! strike him!’ 
not as if he saw in a glass darkly, but as if he saw the very actions 
themselves. And all Ephesus was amazed, for all Ephesus was 
present at his lecture. Then he paused, as men pause who are 
waiting to see what will be the issue of a doubtful undertaking ; 
and then —‘ Be of good courage, my friends,’ said he, ‘ the tyrant 
has been slain this day. Why should I say this day? This 
moment —this moment, at the very instant that I stopped speak- 
ing.’ The Ephesians thought him cracked, and while they wished 
his announcement to be true, they were afraid of the risk of 
listening to it if it were false. ‘I do not wonder’, said Apol- 
lonius, ‘that you do not believe what all Rome does not know 
yet. But see! They know it! They are running all over the 
town! Ten thousand believe it! Twice ten thousand are leap- 
ing for joy! Twice as many! Four times as many! Every- 
body! And this news shall reach us too. You may postpone 
your thanksgiving for this until the message comes. But J am 
going to adore the gods for what I saw.’ 

Nerva, the successor of Domitian, invited Apollonius to come 
to Rome and aid him with his counsels, but Apollonius merely 
replied, ‘ We shall soon be with one another for a long, long time ; 
during which we shall neither rule others, nor be ruled ourselves,’ 
On second thoughts, however, he determined at least to send 
Nerva a letter of advice by Damis, thus fulfilling his duty to 
one friend and banishing another from his side, for he felt that 
his end was nigh, and he wished that end to be hidden. Damis 
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did not suspect his object. ‘Damis,’ said Apollonius at parting, 
‘when you undertake to philosophize by yourself, keep your eyes 
on me.’ But this was the last time that Damis ever was to lay 
eyes on Apollonius, and the guileless Ninevite disappears from 
our view. With these words the narrative of Damis ends. 
The reader is doubtless, ere this time, thoroughly exasperated 
by the toughness of Apollonius. Born in the reign of Augustus; 
he was famous under Nero, and now, under Nerva, he was 
somewhere between eighty and a hundred years of age. He had 
outlived all his male attendants except Damis, and was nursed 
in his last illness by two female servants. According to this 
account, he gave up the ghost prosaically. According to another, 
he disappeared in a templeat Lindus. According to yet another, 
he vanished from mortal sight in a temple of Diana on the island 
of Crete; and a voice, as of singing virgins, was heard saying, 
‘Rise from earth, rise to heaven, rise!’ But this was not the 
end of him. In his judgment, the immortality of the soul could 
not be better proved than by an a fortiori argument drawn from 
the immortality of the tongue; and so, after his death, he appeared 
in a vision to a young man who was an obstinate unbeliever, and 
convinced him by half-a-dozen bad verses. ‘No man knoweth 
his sepulchre to this day,’ says Philostratus, ‘ but he has a tem- 
ple at Tyana, for the Emperors have thought him not unworthy 
of the honours of which they themselves were deemed worthy.’ 
As was said in the beginning, we must leave to our readers 
themselves the detailed comparison of this heathen Christ with 
the Christ of the Gospel. And yet, what has this affectation to 
do with that simplicity ; the man who is sent to seek the righteous 
with Him who came to seek sinners; the man who prays to 
God, ‘Pay me that thou owest,’ with Him, who teaches us to 
pray, ‘ Forgive us our debts';’ the man who says that neither he 
nor God can wash away the pollution of murder, with the Son 
of Man who has power on earth to forgive sins? Yet, far apart 
as the two characters are, the comparison may be profitable to 
those who have a weakness for the mythical theory. Let them 
evaporate both ‘myths’ and see how it is with the residuum. 
But for our part we have only room to consider as briefly 
as may be, the question: Was this Life of Apollonius intended 
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to be an offset to the history of our Saviour? It has been so 
used. Was it so intended? ‘The learned are pretty evenly 
divided on this point, so that the unlearned may venture on 
either side of the balance. In our judgment, a deliberate bio- 
graphical antagonism to Christianity on the part of Philostratus, 
is more than doubtful. The most that can be maintained with 
plausibility is a designed parallelism; but even that is open to 
grave objections. Remarkable is the lack of any allusion to 
Christ or the Christian religion — which silence is attributed by 
some to the absence, by others to the cunning concealment, of hos- 
tile motives. But, however it may be explained, it is impossi- 
ble to explain it away, and on any theory falls very heavily into 
the count against the assumption of a direct imitation of the gos- 
pel narrative. Let us briefly run over the points which are sup- 
posed to prove that Apollonius is a Pagan copy of Christ. 

The life of Apollonius, like the life of Christ, has three 
periods: that of preparation, ministry, suffering; and is three 
times as long, and the periods are in far different proportions. 

is birth, like that of Christ, was accompanied with signs and 
wonders ; and so was the birth of a thousand other worthies. In 
his youth, Apollonius loved to linger in the temples; Christ in 
His boyhood remained once in the temple at Jerusalem: and 
whereas Apollonius commenced his career as a temperance lec- 
turer, the first miracle of Christ is a stumbling-block to tem- 
perance lecturers even unto this day. Apollonius, like Christ, 
has power over devils, who expostulate, but obey. Apollonius 
rouses from the sleep of death the maiden of Rome; as Christ 
awakes the young man of Nain—as A®sculapius called the 
dead to life. He goes to Rome in the face of death, as Christ 
goes to Jerusalem. Euphrates was a former friend of Apollonius, 
Judas a disciple of Christ’s, and both were lovers of money. 
Two of the counts of the indictments were the same. Both were 
accused of setting themselves up to be gods and stirring up sedi- 
tion; only Christ was the King of the Jews and Apollonius ° 
merely the friend of Nerva. Both stood firm before their 
judges ; only Christ’s demeanor was sublime; Apollonius, as Phil- 
ostratus himself intimates, was almost impudent. Both were 
shamefully entreated; only the circumstantial statements are 
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entirely unlike. Apollonius spoke to the companions of his 
prison, Christ to the thief on the cross; but the one preached a 
sermon or sermons, the other uttered an edict of power. Christ 
is certain of His resurrection ; Apollonius of the issue of his trial. 
Christ sends His disciples to Galilee ; Apollonius sends Damis to 
Puteoli. Both appear suddenly to their friends, and Demetrius 
plays the part of the unbelieving Thomas ; the unbelieving youth, 
the part of the persecuting Saul. And, finally, to wind up the 
long list of more or less frivolous points of comparison, Christ 
gave His name to the Christians; Apollonius gave his to the 
Apollonians. 

Now, without denying the striking character of some of these 
resemblances, we must withhold the conclusion which is so often 
drawn. Whoever seeks resemblances of that sort, can find them. 
Why not compare Apollonius and Paul? The resemblances are 
striking, nay, the coincidences are absolutely startling. Paul was: 
educated at Tarsus; so was Apollonius. Paul fought with wild 
beasts at Ephesus; sodid Apollonius. Paul preached at Athens; 
so did Apollonius. Paul noticed the altar to the unknown God; 
so did Apollonius. Paul’s bands were loosed in prison; so was 
it with Apollonius. Paul appeared before Cesar’s judgment- 
seat; so did Apollonius. Paul, on his way to Rome, landed at 
Puteoli; so did Apollonius. Paul was suffered to dwell by him- 
self; Apollonius was at first treated with similar civility. Paul 
withstood Peter; Apollonius withstood Euphrates. Paul had 
a thorn in the flesh; Apollonius had Damis. Paul woke 
Eutychus, who had fallen asleep; Apollonius woke the Roman 
maiden. There are various traditions of Paul’s death, and no 
one knows the end of Apollonius. Finally, the Corinthian dis- 
ciples of Paul assumed his name; and the Greek disciples of 
Apollonius took upon them the name of their master. 

‘ But this is sheer trifling. Read the Acts — read the Epistles 
of Paul, and ask yourself if there is any trace of real likeness 
between that soul of fire, that mind of light, that least yet chief- 
est of the Apostles, and this thing of mist and vapor, with its 
sickly lightning and its impotent thunder, a cloud-man, not a 
god-man, not a man at all?’ 

We grant this and more besides. How, then, shall we suppose 
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that Philostratus could have imitated the loftier exemplar of 
Christ? To have had such a model and to have produced such 
a copy, is a heavier charge than we should like to bring against 
the ingenious author of such a romance. It was reserved for a 
still later period of Hellenism and a modern phase of infidelity 
to draw a parallel which shows how utterly outworn was the 
one, how utterly heartless is the other. 





Art. V.—1. Locke's Essay on Government. [Book II: chap. 
ill, §19.] London. 


2. The Works of Hobbes. [Philosophical Elements of a True 


Citizen’s Liberty. Chap. 1: sec. 12.] London. 
3. An Inquiry into the Nature of the Social Contract ; or Prin- 


ciples of Political Right. By J.J. Rousseau. [Book I: chap. 
vili.] Dublin: William Jones. 1791. 


4. On Liberty. By John Stuart Mill. London: Longman, 
Green & Co. 1865. 


In the first article of this Review for January, 1867, it is 
shown that Guizot, in his great work on civilisation, most dis- 
tinctly and unequivocally identifies liberty with depravity ; than 
which a more deplorable confusion of things could scarcely be 
conceived. In the leading paper for April, 1868, it is shown 
that this great error, so far from being peculiar to Guizot, is 
common to a vast multitude of philosophers, historians, jurists, 
legislators, and statesmen. It is shown, indeed, that it lies at 
the bottom of the commonly received definition of civil liberty ; 
which assumes that man is free in a state of nature, and that his 
freedom is abridged by the laws of political society. We claim 
that we have, in the article last referred to, exploded this great 
error, this obstinate delusion, and cleared the way, partially at 
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least, to juster views of the nature of civil liberty. But the 
subject is by no means exhausted. We have seen that Locke, 
and Blackstone, and Hall, and Paley, and Burke, and Mackin- 
tosh, as well as a host of others, have first identified liberty with 
depravity, or the exercise of rights with the abuse of power, and 
then concluded _that the just laws of society abridge the natural 
rights or liberty of mankind. But this does not bring us to the 
end of the discussion. It still remains to be shown that, in all 
the writings of the same illustrious authors, respecting ‘ the state 
of nature’, as it is called, human depravity is uniformly mista- 
ken for human liberty; and that, consequently, the proper or- 
ganization of the State, as well as its essential glory, is sadly 
misconceived by them. 

Is this merely a question of speculative curiosity? If it 
were, we should give it to the winds to play with, and de- 
vote ourselves to more serious matters. But it is, in reality, 
among the most vital and important of all practical questions. 
‘Individuals entering into society’, say the legislators of 1787, 
‘must give up a share of liberty to preserve the rest’; a formula 
which, as we have seen, identifies sheer depravity, or lawless self- 
will, with the nature of liberty. If this had been merely a 
speculative opinion with them, we should not have deemed it 
worthy of so much attention and discussion. But, having iden- 
tified liberty with depravity in theory, their sublime attempt ‘to 
ordain and establish the blessings of liberty for themselves and 
their posterity ’, only led, as we shall hereafter see, to the insti- 
tution and reign of the depravity, whose frightful floods have 
since swallowed up such vast multitudes of their descendants, as 
well as swept away all the great landmarks of freedom. In or- 
der to show this, however, in an orderly and perspicuous man- 
ner, we must first correct the prevalent errors respecting ‘the 
state of nature’, show its relation to the state of civil society, 
and exhibit the true idea or definition of liberty. We shall then 
be prepared, unless we are greatly mistaken, to comprehend the 
work of the legislators of 1787, and to see in what respects, as 
well as to what extent, they were, like those of 1789, ‘the sub- 
lime architects of ruin.’ 

‘Individuals entering into society must give up a share of lib- 
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erty to preserve the rest.’ But it is difficult to say, what ‘ rights 
must be surrendered, and what right may be reserved.’ Such, 
as we have repeatedly seen, is the great fundamental formula of 
1787. Now here, as well as in all the writers we are acquainted 
with, the words rights and liberty are used as terms of pre- 
cisely the same import. In the preceding discussion respecting 
‘the nature of civil liberty’, (SourHERN Review for April, 
1868,) we have, in conformity with custom, spoken of rights and 
liberties as if they were convertible terms, or meaning identical- 
ly one and the same thing. But, instead of this, there seems to 
be a clear difference in their significations ; and the light of this 
distinction is indispensable, if we would look into ‘the state of 
nature’, as it is called, with the hope of seeing our way therein 
clearly, or of comprehending its relation to the state of civil so- 
ciety. Interminable darkness and confusion have, as we shall 
see, resulted from the want of this distinction between rights and 
liberty ; which, unless we are grievously mistaken, will prove a 
lamp to our feet as we descend into the dark abyss of the ‘ state 
of nature’, in which so many have gone so far astray from the 
pure light of truth. 

In making this distinction, we shall adopt the words used by 
us, for that purpose, more than twenty years ago. ‘If a man be 
taken, for example, and, without cause, thrown into prison, this 
deprives him of his liberty, but not of his right, to go where he 
pleases. The right still exists, and his not being allowed to en- 
joy this right, is precisely what constitutes the oppression in the 
case supposed. If there were no right still subsisting, then 
there would be no oppression. Hence, as the right exists, while 
the liberty is extinguished, it is evident they are distinct from 
eaeh other. The liberty of a man in such a case, as in all oth- 
ers, would consist in an opportunity to enjoy his right, or in a 
state in which it might be enjoyed if he so pleased.’’ Thus, in- 
stead of identifying rights and liberty, we define liberty to be se- 
curity in the exercise or enjoyment of rights. Surely, these two 
things are very distinct in themselves ; and should, consequent- 
ly, be so regarded in our thoughts and words. The exercise of 
a man’s arm, is something different from the arm itself, and the 

1 Liberty and Slavery, p. 28-9. 
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enjoyment of an apple is not the apple itself. In like manner, 
the exercise or enjoyment of rights is quite different from the 
rights themselves; and such precisely is the difference between 
rights and liberty. Hence, our rights may have one source, and 
our liberty another; the one may come from _ and the other 
from society or the State. 

This distinction is, we repeat, all-important to a clear view of 
the nature and the conditions of liberty. The great champions of 
freedom, from a Locke down to a Hall, firmly and passionately 
grasping the natural rights of man, as the gift of God, and con- 
founding these with his liberty, have looked upon society as the 
restrainer, and not as the author, of that liberty. On the other 
hand, the great advocates of despotic power, from a Hobbes down 
to a Whewell, seeing that there can be no genuine liberty —that 
is, no secure enjoyment of one’s rights—in a state of nature, 
have ascribed, not only our liberty, but all our existing rights 
also, to the State.. Let us, then, with the aid of the above dis- 
tinction, look into the state of nature for ourselves, and see if we 
cannot get some light out of its darkness. 

But before we look into this celebrated state of nature, with a 
view to study the character and condition of its inhabitants, it 
may be well to ask ourselves, whether there is, or ever has been, 
any such state in the world. Otherwise, we may only look into 
nonentity, or into a land of chimeras and dreams. What, then, 
is meant by a state of nature, and where may it be found ? 

Hobbes tells us, that ‘the state of nature is a state of war’; 
but the Christian world has denounced and rejected this doctrine 
of Hobbes as a vile heresy and libel on the nature of man. 
Locke is far more orthodox. ‘Here we have’, says he, ‘the 
plain difference between the state of nature and the state of war, 
which, however some men have confounded, are as far distant 
as a state of peace, good-will, mutual assistance, and preserva- 
tion, and a state of enmity, malice, violence, and mutual destruc- 
tion, are from one another.’* Thus he utterly rejects the notion 
of Hobbes, that the state of nature is one of war, and proceeds 
to give us his own definition of this state, as one of perfect peace 
and good will. ‘ Men living together according to reason,’ says 

* Locke on Government. Book II, Chap. iii, § 19. 
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Locke, ‘ without a common superior on earth with authority to 
judge between them, is properly the state of nature.’* He fre- 
quently alludes to this happy state, this reign of peace and good 
will among men, this ‘ golden age’,‘ as a state of ‘perfect free- 
dom.’ ® 

Now this glorious state, this beautiful reign of perfect liberty, 
is the great idol of Locke, in which he has our most profound 
sympathy and respect. But his worship is not always rational. 
On the contrary, it is often dark, superstitious, and even atheist- 
ical in its tendencies. The reason is, that he turns his back on 
the light of truth, and vainly seeks his idol in the past, whereas 
it can only exist in the future. - He places this perfect Freedom 
at the starting-point, whereas it is the goal, of human society. 
We admire freedom as much as Locke, or any other man; but 
we do not, for one moment, suppose that perfect liberty now 
exists anywhere on the face of the globe, or that it ever has 
existed since 

‘Earth felt the wound, and Nature from her seat, 
Sighing through all her works, gave signs of woe, 
That all was lost.’ 

No! we admire not what is, nor what has been, but only what 
ought to be; and what, as the great prize of hnman endeavor, is 
to crown the toil of ages. Hence, though we worship the same 
object with Locke, we renounce his heresy. With Hegel® and 
Calhoun’ we worship with faces turned toward the rising sun of 
Freedom, and not with backs bowed down to the deformed im- 
ages of a fallen world, nor with eyes buried in the night of past 
ages. 

Nothing is more amazing than ‘the great and penetrating 
mind of Locke’,® when he turns his back on Revelation, and 
goes about among heathen fooleries, or infidel philosophies, in 


5Locke on Government. Book II, Chap. iii, 2 19. 

*Locke on Government. Book II, Chap. viii. 

*Ibid. Chap ii, 36; ch. viii, 295, 2104, 2 112; ch. ix, 2123. April No. 
Sournzrn Review, 1868, Art. 1. 

*Introduction to the History of Philosophy, p. 42. 

7Calhoun on Government, p. 55. 

Both Hegel and Calhoun place Freedom, not at the starting-point, but at the goal 
of society. Their opinions were independent of each other; for Calhoun died be- 
fore the ‘History of Philosophy’ was translated into English, which was in 1857. 

SElliot’s Debates, Vol. ii, p. 456. 
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search of his ideal state of ‘ perfect freedom,’ in which ‘ men live 
together according to reason.’ Believing he is bound to show 
where this state has actually existed, there is not, perhaps, in the 
whole range of literature, a more signal failure than his attempt 
to find it. ‘ It is often asked as a mighty objection,’ says he, ‘ where 
are, or ever were, there any men in such astate of nature? ’To 
this question he returns several answers. In the place just re- 
ferred to, he says, ‘it may suffice as an answer at present, that 
since all princes and rulers of independent governments, all 
through the world, are in a state of nature, it is plain the world 
never was, and never will be, without numbers of men in such 
a state.’ How wonderful! These princes and rulers, dotted 
over the face of the earth, do not ‘live together’ at all, and if they 
did, it may be well doubted, whether they would ‘live together 
according to reason,’ any more than other men. On the con- 
trary, it is highly probable that each would be so desirous of 
ruling, and so impatient of being ruled, that they would realise 
Hobbes’ state of war, rather than Locke’s golden age of peace and 
good-will. They would, no doubt, have come together on terms 
of equality ; and that is the circumstance which lends such an 
unspeakable charm to the state of nature. But with all their 
equality, it may be doubted whether the golden age would last 
much longer with them than it did in the garden of Eden. 

‘To those that say,’ continues Locke, ‘there never were any 
men in a state of nature, I will not only oppose the authority of 
the judicious Hooker, Eccl. Pol. lib. 1, sect. 10,....; butI 
moreover affirm, that all men are naturally in that state, and re- 
main so, till by their own consents they make themselves mem- 
bers of some politic society ; and I doubt not in the sequel of 
this discourse to make it very clear.’ Surely Locke could not 
have reflected on what he proposed to prove, and to make very 
clear, or else he would have been struck with the absurdity of 
the proposition. All men are naturally in a state of nature, 
that is, in a state in which ‘they are all equal, and have no supe- 
rior on earth,’ and there remain until they choose to quit it 
by giving ‘their own consents’ to become ‘members of some 
politic society’! What! will this Christian philosopher con- 
vince us, that all men, even now-a-days, spring up out of the 
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earth as they were supposed to do at the beginning of the world, 
by those heathen poets and philosophers who invented this ro- 
mance about a state of nature? Surely, at this stage of the 
world, some men at least have mothers, and do not grow out of 
the earth like trees, or herbs, or vines. Surely, some men are 
new born in society, and there remain, subject to their parents 
and superiors, and subject also to all the laws of political society, 
whether they will or not. There never was a time when they 
were in Locke’s, or in Lucretius’s,* state of nature, in which they 
were all ‘ free and equal.’ 

The simple truth is, that men are born in society, and there 
they remain until they are driven out or broken up into separate 
societies. ‘The banyan tree, whose branches strike their extrem- 
ities into the earth, there take root, and grow up into other trees, 
which go on repeating the same process, is the fit type and sym- 
bol of the growth of human society. The real question is, not 
how men come together into society, but how they are broken 
up, and scattered into separate societies. 

Precisely the same order of nature, we are happy to find, pre- 
vailed in the time of ‘the judicious Hooker.’ There is not one 
word about a state of nature in his great work. Coleridge did 
not believe in ghosts, because, as he said, he had ‘seen so many 
of them, In like manner, the judicious Hooker, who was well 
acquainted with antiquity, had seen far too many of its wild ro- 
mances, its irrational fictions about the state of nature, to put 
the least faith in them, as if they formed a part of the history 
of man. He knew they were, like the ghosts of Coleridge, mere 
figments of the brain, or phantoms of the imagination. 

It is true that Hooker does, in the passage quoted by Locke, 
say that the laws of nature ‘bind men absolutely, even as they 
are men, although they have never any settled fellowship, nor any 
solemn agreement amongst themselves, what to-do, or not to do,’ 
&c. But this is merely a hypothesis, or supposition made by 
him, in order to help the mind in conceiving the principles on 
which societies are founded, or the causes by which they are held 
together and cemented. The only natural state of man is, ac- 
cording to Hooker, as well as Aristotle, the social and political 
state, 
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Locke proceeds to redeem his promise to make it ‘ very clear’ 
that all men live in a state of nature, ‘until, by their own con- 
sents, they become members of some politic societies.’ The 
first and most obvious objection to this theory, is, that history 
gives us no account of men living in such a state. To this ob- 
jection, Locke replies: ‘ We may as well suppose the armies of 
Salmanezer or Xerxes, were never children, because we hear so 
little of them, till they were men, and embodied in armies,’” 
But there seems to be a slight difference between the two cases, 
A well-known general fact, or an established law of nature, is, 
perhaps, a sufficient reason why, even in the absence of positive 
testimony, we should believe that the men composing the armies 
of Salmanezer or Xerxes, were once children. But until we can 
find some general law to guide us, it will not be safe to conclude 
that those armies, or their ancestors, ever passed through the 
state of nature, or through the moon. So flimsy a sophism is, 
indeed, only worthy of notice as proceeding from the great mind 
of Locke. 

We can not further follow his vagaries in regard to the state 
of nature. Nor is this at all necessary. For Locke himself 
soon abandons his own ground, that the state of nature is one of 
‘ perfect freedom,’ is the reign of ‘ peace and good-will,’ in which 
men live together ‘according to reason.’ Most assuredly, if any 
men are in such a state, they should remain where they are, and 
not venture into ‘ politic societies,’ lest they should fail to better 
their condition. If we inquire of Locke, why men have been 
such fools as to quit so blessed a state, he replies, because, al- 
though ‘ it is so free,’ it is full of all sorts of troubles and in- 
conveniences. ‘The inconveniences of that condition,’ says he, 
‘and the love and want of society, no sooner brought any num- 
ber of them together, but they presently united and incorporated, 
if they designed to continue together.’ This is the reason, says 
he, why we hear so little about the state of nature in history ; 
its evils are so great that men will not long endure them.” This 
makes men ‘ willing to quit a condition, which, however free, is 


full of fears and continual dangers’ ;'* as if a reign of terror 
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could be the reign of liberty! In a hundred places, Locke de- 
picts the terrible condition of men ina state of nature. He even 
identifies it with a state of ‘pure anarchy.’ Nay, though he 
sets out with the express denial of the doctrine of Hobbes, that 
the state of nature is one of war, asserting, on the contrary, that 
it is a state of ‘peace, good-will, mutual assistance, and preser- 
vation’ ; yet, on the very next page, he declares, that ‘to avoid 
this state of war... .. is one great reason of men’s putting 
themselves into society, and quitting the state of nature.’ Is 
not such self-contradiction truly wonderful? If we may believe 
Locke, the state of nature is one of peace, and, at the same time, 
one of war! It is the reign of freedom, and also of ‘ fears and 
continual dangers’! It is the ‘golden age,’ in which men live 
‘according to reason,’ and it is, nevertheless, a state of ‘ pure 
anarchy ’ ! 

The truth is, that a state of nature, as it is called, or a state 
in which there is no government or laws, is one of ‘ pure anarchy.’ 
There are rights in such a state, but no liberty, that is, no secure 
enjoyment of one’s rights. There is, indeed, no liberty without 
law. Security in the enjoyment of rights, or liberty, results 
from the protecting power of government and laws. Hence, lib- 
erty is not restrained, it is created, by the bonds of civil society. 
They do not create our rights, but they create our liberty ; and 
it is only in the bosom of civil society, that we realize the bless- 
ings of freedom, or the enjoyment of our natural rights. The 
bonds, or laws, by which this liberty is created, are imposed, not 
on the natural rights, but on the natural tyranny, of man. 

‘The philosophers’, says Rousseau, ‘who have examined the 
foundations of society, have all felt the necessity of ascending 
even to the state of nature, but none of them have arrived at it.’ 
This is very true. ‘It has not even entered the minds of most 
of ours,’ says he, ‘to doubt whether the state of nature has really 
existed, while it is evident, from reading the sacred books, that 
the first man, having received lights and precepts from God, was 
not himself in that state, and that in giving to the writings of 
Moses the faith which all Christian philosophers owe to them, it 
is necessary to deny that, even before the deluge, men were ever 
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found in the pure state of nature, unless they had fallen into it 
by some extraordinary event; a paradox which it would be very 
embarrassing to defend, and quite impossible to prove.’ ® 

Yet Rousseau agrees with Locke in regarding ‘the pure state 
of nature’ as one of perfect equality and freedom. He does not, 
however, believe such a state ever had a real historic existence. 
He knew it was a creation of the human mind. ‘ Religion com- 
mands us to believe’, says he, ‘that God himself having drawn 
men from the state of nature immediately after the creation; 
they are wnequal because he willed to make them so; but we are 
not forbidden to form conjectures drawn solely from the nature 
of man and the beings which surround him, as to what he would 
have become if he had been abandoned to himself.’ The state 
of nature, then, in which all men are free and equal, is, accord- 
ing to Rousseau, a purely conjectural or imaginary one. 

‘It is not a light enterprise’, says he, ‘to unravel that which 
is original and artificial in the actual nature of man, and to know 
well a state which no longer exists, which has perhaps never exist- 
ed, which probably never will exist, and of which it is however neces- 
sary to form just notions in order to judge well of our present 
state.’"* That is to say, it is very necessary to study and com- 
prehend man in a state in which he never has existed, and in 
which he never will exist, if we would judge of the principles 
by which he should be governed in this every-day actual world 
of ours! 

Rousseau is perfectly at home in this land of dreams, which 
he calls the state of nature. The fact is, that Rousseau, like the 
ancient philosophers from whom he borrowed his idea of a state of 
nature, gravely debates the question, whether man was originally 
a quadruped or otherwise. He is of the opinion, however, that 
though some savages have been found to go upon all fours, yet 
man was originally, and in his normal condition, ‘a biped.’ But 
he agrees with the ancient philosophers and poets, that not only 
all men, but also all animals, were free and equal in this beauti- 
ful state of nature; or, if man was not quite equal to the other 
animals at first, this was not for the lack of innate intelligence, 
but only for the want of experience. ‘ For,’ says Rousseau, ‘ the 
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earth, abandoned to its natural fertility, and covered with im- 
mense forests, offers at each step magazines and retreats to the 
animals of every species. Men, dispersed among them, dbserve 
them, imitate their industry, and raise themselves thus even to the 
instinct of brutes.’ This is the first step in human progress! 


Blessed and glorious freedom ! 


‘Pride then was not; nor arts, that pride to aid ; 
Man walked with beast, joint tenant of the shade; 
The same his table, and the same his bed, 

No murder clothed him, and no murder fed.’!9 


Our modern philosophers and politicians have mutilated this 
beautiful image of equality and freedom, by arrogating to their 
own species all that was originally ascribed to the whole animal 
creation. The ancients were more just to their-four-footed breth- 
ren; maintaining that all animals are by nature free and equal. 

Rousseau is, however, far from being consistent in his views 
of the state of nature. He soon forgets that itis merely an im- 
aginary state, and, duped by his own inventions and eloquence, 
he mistakes it for a reality. ‘We will suppose’, says he, ‘ that 
men in a state of nature are arrived at that crisis, when the 
strength of each individual is insufficient to defend him from 
the attacks he is subject to. This primitive state can therefore 
subsist no longer; and the human race must perish, unless they 
change their manner of life.’ Accordingly, in order to pre- 
serve their existence, they enter into ‘the civil state.’ 

In this transition, a most wonderful change happens to man- 
kind ; before, they were mere animals; now, they aremen! In 
the state of nature, men were, like other animals, guided by in- 
stinct alone, but civil society gives ‘to his actions a moral char- 
acter.’*!_ In short, to use Rousseau’s own words, this biped is, 
in passing from a state of nature to a state of civil society, 
‘transformed from a stupid animal to a free, intelligent being ; 
in a word, toa man.’* Thus, God made man merely a two- 
legged animal without feathers, and society made him a man! 

‘In order to draw a balance between the advantages and dis- 
advantages attending his new situation, let us state them in such 
a manner, that they may be easily compared. A man loses by 
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the social contract his natural liberty, and an unlimited right to 
all which tempts him, and which he can obtain. In return, he 
acquires civil liberty, and a just right to all he possesses.’ That 
is to say, he loses the liberty of the mere brute, and acquires that 
of the citizen. ‘We may add to the other acquisitions of the 
civil state,’ says Rousseau, ‘that of moral liberty, which alone 
renders a man master of himself; for it is slavery to be under 
the impulse of appetite ; and freedom to obey the laws.’* Thus, 
in this wonderful transformation, the uncontrolled dominion of 
appetite, is not only ‘the natural liberty’ which he loses, but it 
is also precisely ‘ the slavery’ from which he escapes! That is, 
identically the same thing becomes, on one and the same page, 
either ‘liberty’ or ‘slavery,’ according to the convenience or 
pleasure of the author. 

If, in a state of nature, every man has, as Rousseau alleges, ‘an 
unlimited right to all which tempts him, and which he can ob- 
tain’; then, of course, a perpetual conflict of rights must reign 
therein, and anarchy is the legitimate result. This is precisely 
the doctrine of Hobbes, that the state of nature is one of war; 
a doctrine which Rousseau, as well as Locke, expressly repudi- 
ates only to reproduce and to re-affirm as his own. So endless 
are the self-contradictions of these careless thinkers! 

That the state of nature is one of war, is an inference which 
Rousseau draws from his own fundamental doctrine, and not 
merely one which we have deduced for him. ‘This primitive 
state’, says he, ‘can therefore subsist no longer; and the human 
race must perish, unless they change their manner of life. That 
is, unless they form a social compact, and thereby enter into soci- 
ety for the purpose of mutual defence and protection, mankind 
must perish from mutual destruction. Were not this a state of 
war? It is certain that Hobbes has said nothing stronger on the 
same subject. 

No doctrine has been more decried than that of Hobbes, which 
asserts that the state of nature isone of war; and yet, unless we 
are egregiously mistaken, no doctrine is more incontrovertibly 
true. This may be very easily established. By the state of na- 
ture, Hobbes means neither more nor less, as he himself tells us, 
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than ‘the state of men without civil society.’ This is, indeed, 
a purely hypothetical state, having never been fully or completely 
realized among men, Yet we may, with Hobbes and Hooker, 
suppose it to exist, and then ask what would be the result. A 
state of war, is the answer of Hobbes; and this answer, it is be- 
lieved, can not be successfully controverted. It is certain that 
Locke and Rousseau, and others, by whom this doctrine is the 
most vehemently opposed, do not proceed far before they are 
forced back upon the doctrine itself, by the irresistible influence 
of its apparent truth. Let us see, then, if it is not true. 

‘The state of men without civil society,’ says Hobbes, ‘is a 
mere state of war.’ This is his proposition ; and he defines war 
to be a condition in which ‘the will of contesting by force is 
fully declared, either by words or deeds.’ * Now can this posi- 
tion be successfully denied ? 

Locke admits, as we have seen, that without civil society men 
would exist in a state of ‘ pure anarchy,’ which he himself calls 
‘a state of war.’ Then he should not have denied the position of 
Hobbes. Rousseau concedes the same thing. Nay, he asserts 
that men, in their present stage of development, must either en- 
ter into civil society, or else perish from mutual destruction. 

But we have the testimony of other judges, besides that of 
Locke and Rousseau : ‘I next assume,’ says Calhoun, in his work 
on Government, ‘as a fact not less incontestible, that, while man 
is so constituted as to make the social state necessary to his ex- 
istence and the full development of his faculties, this state itself 
can not exist without government. This assumption rests on uni- 
versal experience. In no age or country has any society or com- 
munity ever been found, whether enlightened or savage, without 
government of some description.’ All competent judges will, or 
do, concede the assumption of Calhoun, that men can not exist 
together without civil society or government; that they would 
perish from the reign of lawless force. But this is to concede 
the doctrine of Hobbes, that without civil society men are in a 
state of war. Yet how many thousands have denied this doc- 
trine, without the least suspicion that they contradicted a politi- 
cal axiom which they themselves embraced, and which, indeed, 
‘rests on universal experience’! 
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The same axiom, the same fundamental fact, is also assumed 
by Guizot. Nay, so deeply is this great historian convinced of 
its truth, that it is stated by him with even passionate earnest- 
ness. ‘No society’, says. he, ‘ can exist a week, no, not even an 
hour, without a government.’* Thus government, or civil soci- 
ety, arises from the nature of human society itself, and is indis- 
pensably necessary to its preservation. 

If these views be just — and we do not see how they can be 
denied — then it follows that there is no such thing as freedom 
in a state of nature, or without the bonds of civil society and 
laws. Such a state is, on the contrary, filled with violence and 
wrongs ; it is a state of discord, anarchy, war. Freedom is in- 
troduced and realised only by civil government and laws. Nat- 
ural liberty has no existence on earth as a fact, and never has 
had since the fall of man. . Considered as a fact, or as a histori- 
cal state, it is merely a dream and a delusion ; as utterly incon- 
sistent with reason and experience, as it is with Revelation. 

‘I am not intimidated from quoting Rousseau,’ says Sir James 
Mackintosh, ‘ by the derision of Mr. Burke’ ; * and, accordingly, 
he quotes with approbation, Rousseau’s celebrated problem of 
the social contract. It is in these words: ‘ Where shall we find 
a form of association which will defend and protect with the 
whole aggregate force, the person and property of each individ- 
ual; and by which every person, while united with all, shall 
obey only himself and remain as free as before the union?’ 
‘Such’, says Rousseau, ‘is the fundamental problem, of which 
the Social Contract gives the solution’. Now this problem and 
its solution deserve, in our opinion, all the derision which Burke, 
or Balmes, or any other author, has ever poured upon it. But 
we do not think they have directed their scorn and contempt 
against the weak point of the problem and its solution ; which 
is the infinite nonsense of having none but one’s self to obey, and 
not, as indicated by Balmes and Burke, the idea of ‘making a 
contract, and remaining as free as before.’* For, in reality, there 
was no freedom at all before; and it is only after men have en- 
tered into civil society, and ordained civil laws, that liberty be- 
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gins to exist. Without such society and laws, all is violence, 
discord, anarchy, and war ; such as call down the wrathful floods 
of heaven to overwhelm and destroy a wicked race. 

To the question, where shall we find a form of association 
which, by defending and protecting the person and property of 
each individual, shall render him more free than before, we may 
safely answer, anywhere and everywhere. We cannot go amiss 
to make such a discovery. So far, indeed, is such a problem 
from being difficult, or recondite, or profound, it has been solved 
by every government under the sun. For the worst government 
is better than none; there is more freedom, more security in the 
enjoyment of one’s rights, under any form of polity than in the 
so-called state of nature. 

In proposing to find a form of association in which the indi- 
vidual should remain as free as before, Rousseau evidently sup- 
posed that he aimed at the loftiest pinnacle of science ; whereas, 
in fact, this problem has been solved by the most illiterate and 
barbarous tribes of men. Nay, they have all found a form of 
association, in which men are more free than before, or without 
any association or government. 

To find the form of an association in which the individual will 
have nothing to obey but himself, and yet possess any freedom, 
is a problem, which neither the intelligence of men nor of angels 
will ever solve. For if freedom consists with the idea of obey- 
ing only one’s self, then it is evident, that it can have no place in 
the sublime servitude, or in the boundless glory of heaven, and 
is found, in its utmost perfection, only in the warring anarchy 
and rage of demons. Between these two extremes, but much 
nearer to the Pit than to Paradise, would be a race of fallen men 
in a state of nature, or without the restraints of civil govern- 
ment. Fortunately, there is no such intermediate state in reality, 
but there are approximations to it, in which are exhibited the 
rudiments and the foreshadowings of the Pit, as well as the germs 
and the buddings of Paradise. - Let us, then, look into some of 
these approximations to ‘the state of nature’; or to a state of so- 
ciety without government or laws; a survey which can not fail 
to confirm our main position, that civil society or government is 
essential to the existence of liberty. 
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‘Suppose a people,’ says Guizot, in his History of Civilisation, 
‘among whom there is a very great stretch of personal liberty, 
but among whom also disorder and inequality almost every where 
abound. The weak are oppressed, afflicted, destroyed ; violence 
is the ruling character of the social condition. Every one knows 
that such has been the state of Europe.’ Such was, in fact, as 
Guizot himself tells us, the state of Europe ‘from the fifth to 
the eighth century’; the frightful reign of disorder, violence, 
and wrong. Yet even in such a state, in which government and 
law seem almost extinct, our author finds, or imagines, ‘a very 
great stretch (or degree) of personal liberty.” But how can 
liberty dwell in such a state? Surely, ‘the weak’ who ‘are 
oppressed, afflicted, or destroyed,’ do not possess liberty, or the 
secure enjoyment of their rights. If in such state, then, any 
are free, it can only be the brutal tyrants by whom ‘ the weak 
are oppressed, afflicted, and destroyed.’ But are they free? 
Heaven forbid that we should apply the sacred name of freedom to 
such a vile slavery to appetite and passion, or identify the very 
quintessence of tyranny with the nature of liberty. 

The ancient moralists, with Aristotle at their head, discussed 
the question, whether it is the greater evil to endure or to inflict 
injury; and they decided that it is better to suffer than to do 
wrong. There is no doubt respecting the correctness of the de- 
cision. For to suffer wrong or injustice, is merely a natural 
evil, or misfortune; while to do wrong or injustice, is a moral 
evil, which cries to heaven for redress. The celebrated Condor- 
cet, when persecuted, proscribed, and pursued by the blood- 
hounds of faction, and compelled to assume the disguise of a 
Polish exile in Siberia, sent this sentiment in a letter to his 
wife : 

‘Tis m’ont dit; Choisis d’étre l’ oppresseur ou victime : 
‘ J’embrassais le malheur, et leur laissais le crime.’ 

The man, indeed, who would rather be the oppressor than his 
victim, deserves to be a slave.. Indeed, of all the slaves on 
earth, the oppressur is the most vile and despicable, being fast 
bound in evil as in iron, and the heir of unutterable woe. He 
is not free. Nor is the state free in which he reigns. 

Again, says Guizot, ‘I pass on to to a fourth hypothesis. 
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Every individual here enjoys the widest extent of liberty ; ine- 
quality is rare, or, at least, of a very slight character. Every 
one does as he likes, and scarcely differs in power from his 
neighbor. But then here scarcely such a thing is known 
as a general interest ; here exist but few public ideas ; hardly any 
public feeling ; but little society ; in short, the life and faculties 
of individuals are put forth and spent in an isolated state, with 
but little regard to society, and with scarcely a sentiment of its 
influence. Men here exercise no influence upon one another; 
they leave no traces of their existence. Generation after gener- 
ation passes away, leaving society just where they found it. 
Such is the condition of the. various tribes of savages; liberty 
and equality dwell among them, but no touch of civilisation.’ * 

Most assuredly, if ‘ every one does as he likes,’ this is license, 
and not liberty. If every one lives for himself merely, regard- 
less of the claims of others; this is only dark, isolated, and 
brutal selfishness, not freedom. Equality may dwell among a 
‘tribe of savages,’ but not liberty. This exists, and can exist, 
only where the rights of humanity are known and respected, and 
secured by the protection of wise laws. 

We might, if necessary, produce many other passages in which 
Guizot’s History of Civilisation confounds license with liberty, 
or ferocity with freedom ; just as if there was no difference be- 
tween mere self-will, or even brutal oppression, and the glo- 
rious attribute of freedom. Assuming, as so many others have 
done, that civil government and laws are a restraint on the 
natural liberty of mankind; he concludes that this liberty is 
‘enjoyed in the widest extent’ when there is the least amount of 
government and law; as in those approximations to ‘a state of 
nature’ mentioned by himself. Precisely the same error is com- 
mitted by Gibbon, as well as by Guizot, and Locke, and Black- 
stone, and other writers, on the origin and foundation of gov- 
ernment and laws. 

‘The Arab’, says Gibbon, ‘is personally free; and he enjoys, 
in some degree, the benefits of society, without forfeiting the pre- 
rogatives of nature.” Now, as the great historian himself tells 
us what are these invaluable prerogatives of nature, we may use his 
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own words in describing them. ‘Each Arab,’ says he, ‘ with 
impunity and renown points his javelin against the life of his 
countrymen. The union of the nation consisted only in a vague 
resemblance of language and manners; and in each community 
the jurisdiction of the magistrate was mute and impotent.’ Here, 
then, is another approximation to the state of nature, as defined 
by Hobbes. But is there freedom in such a state? ‘The tem- 
per of the people,’ says Gibbon, ‘thus armed against mankind, 
was doubly inflamed by the domestic license of rapine, murder, 
and revenge.’ Are such ‘the prerogatives of nature’, enjoyed 
by a people ‘ personally free,’ or are they the usurpations and 
tyrannies of nature, by which a nation of robbers is enslaved? 
Surely, ‘ rapine, murder, and revenge’ are not among the sublime 
prerogatives of man. It is no wonder that such a people should 
have had ‘five hundred names for a lion, and a thousand for a 
sword ;’ but only one for Freedom. Nor is it any wonder, that 
they should have taken Mahomet, rather than Jesus, as the great 
teacher of human liberty for themselves. It may be feared, in- 
deed, that the great historian himself did not exactly relish the 
pure doctrine of Jesus; just because it curbs and restrains all 
such precious prerogatives of nature. It is certain that the Arabs 
—great favorites of the historian— heard Mahomet, because, 
in the words of Gibbon, ‘ his voice invited them to freedom and 
victory, to arms and rapine, to the indulgence of their darling pas- 
sion in this world and in the other.’ Is rapine freedom, or is it 
ferocity? Is the unbridled indulgence of lust liberty, or is it 
license ? 

We have searched all the writings of the legislators of 1787, 
in our earnest endeavors to ascertain and determine, if possible, 
the real nature of civil liberty. But we have searched them in 
vain. We supposed, indeed, that if any member of the Conven- 
tion of 1787 could tell us what liberty is, it would be Alexander 
Hamilton ; whom we have always regarded as the master mind 
of that great Assembly of law-givers. Hence we looked into 
his works to find the true idea or definition of liberty ; and we 
only found the old idea of the Roman lawyers, which has been 
more than a hundred times exploded. ‘The meaning of the 
word liberty’, says he, ‘has been contested. Its true sense must 
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be, the enjoyment of the common privileges of subjects under the 
same government.’® ‘Or,’ as he says again, ‘a’government of 
laws is the definition of liberty.’ But this is not the definition 
of liberty ; for the government itself may be despotic, or the 
laws may be oppressive. It is the definition of the Roman law- 
yers, by whom it was invented before the individual was sup- 
posed to have any natural rights. But although this is not the 
definition, it is one of the conditions, of liberty ; inasmuch as 
there can be no freedom without a government of laws. Liberty, 
says Cicero, ‘consists in being the slave of law.’ Balmes pro- 
nounces this ‘an admirable definition.’ But before we can em- 
brace such slavery for liberty, we must be made acquainted with 
the character of the master. It is only the reign of good laws 
which introduces and constitutes liberty. But even imperfect 
laws are better than none ; since of all the forms of tyranny ‘ pure 
anarchy ’ is the worst. Hence, of all earthly conditions, the state 
of nature, as it is falsely called, is the most unnatural; being 
the most abhorrent to the natural feelings of man, as well as the 
most inimical io the enjoyment of his natural rights and the per- 
formance of his natural duties. The existence of laws, then, is 
one of the indispensable conditions of liberty, but not its defini- 
tion. ' 
Thus Hamilton, like the other legislators of 1787, undertook 
‘to ordain and establish liberty,’ before he had ascertained the 
meaning of the word. Seduced by the authority of great names, 
he embraced that definition of civil liberty, which the very weak- 
est of its adversaries in modern times have exploded; not even 
excepting Earl Russell himself.*' If, after having demolished 
that definition of liberty on one page of his work, Earl Russell 
sets it up on the very next page as his own, as the only true one, 
this only illustrates the weakness of bis memory, and the imbe- 
cility of his power of thought. But how, we may well ask, 
could Alexander Hamilton embrace, and promulgate in his 
mature manhood, that effete definition of civil liberty as his 
own? The question is curious, and deserves an answer. 
Hamilton, it is evident, had not sufficiently considered the vast 


3%0Hamilton’s Works. Vol. ii, p. 291. 
31 See SouTHERN REviEw for July, 1867, p. 84. 
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difference between the ancient and the modern civilisations, nor 
the producing causes of that difference. The individual man, it 
is but trite to remark, occupies a very different position in the 
modern, from that held by him in the ancient, civilisation, 
Among the ancients, the State was everything, and the individ- 
ual nothing. Or, if he was supposed to possess any value, it was 
not as a man, but only asa citizen. His dignity consisted, not 
in the grandeur of his nature and the glory of his destiny, but in 
his having been made a constituent atom of Greece or Rome. He 
was made for the State; he was owned by the State; and, conse- 
quently, he possessed no rights except such as were derived from 
the State. In theory, even more than in practice, this was the 
view taken of the individual man by the ancient world ; as may 
be seen both in the Republic of Plato and in the Politics of Ar- 
istotle. Hence, in the words of the Roman lawyers, liberty was 
supposed to consist ‘in the power of doing that which is not for- 
bidden by the laws’; regardless of the question whether the 
laws were hard and oppressive, or otherwise ; just as if the State 
could do no wrong. 

The picture is reversed in modern times. The State no longer 
absorbs the individual. On the contrary, the individual now 
asserts his natural rights, and seems disposed, at times, to absorb 
the State. This striking contrast between the ancient and the 
modern civilisations is noticed by Guizot; but the cause of it is 
wholly misconceived by him. He ascribes this lofty individualism 
of modern society, at least in the European world, to the primi- 
tive character of tht barbarians of Germany, by whom it was 
peopled. But this seems to be a very great mistake. These 
barbarians were not essentially different from those by whom 
Greece and Rome were originally inhabited. The same fierce 
spirit of personal independence, the same self-will and brute 
force, characterized them all alike. In this respect, too, the 
Arabs were precisely like the German barbarians. Why, then, 
was the love of personal freedom, the sublime individualism of 
modern society, developed in the Teutonic race alone? Why 
has it not made its appearance among the Arabs? And why was 
nothing of the kind evolved by the civilisation of Greece and 
Rome? 
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The great fundamental cause of this difference appears perfectly 
obvious. The clue was, at one time, in the hands of M. Guizot 
himrelf; but it was no sooner seized than it was dropped and 
lost. We here reproduce it in his own words: ‘ Is society formed 
or the individual, or the individual for society? Upon the reply 
to this question depends our knowledge of whether the destiny 
of man is purely social, whether society exhausts and absorbs the 
entire man, or whether he bears within him something foreign, 
something superior to his existence in this world? One of the 
greatest philosophers and most distinguished men of the present 
age, whose words became indelibly engraved upon whatever spot 
they fall, has resolved this question ; he has resolved it, at least, 
according to his own conviction. The following are his words: 
“Human societies are born, live and die upon the earth; here 
they accomplish their destinies. But they contain not the whole 
man. After his engagement to society there still remains in him 
the more noble part of his nature; those high faculties by which 
he elevates himself to God, to a future life, and to the unknown 
blessings of an invisible world. We individuals, each with a 
separate and distinct existence, with an identical person, we, 
truly beings endowed with immortality, we have a higher destiny 
than that of states.” ’* 

The true cause of the marked and striking difference between 
the ancient and the modern freedom is here disclosed. The Son 
of Man by whom an immortality of life was brought to light, 
and, as Gibbon says, surrounded by every circumstance which 
could give it power over the purer elements of the human heart, 
is the source of the difference in question, and not the barbarians 
whom he came to elevate in the scale of being. Having placed 
this grand thought of the immortality of the soul before us, 
Guizot drops the subject with the remark, that ‘it is not my 
province to handle it. But why was it not his province to 
handle it? On simply hearing this doctrine announced, the 
great mind of Pythagoras was so impressed with its inconceiv- 
able grandeur and sublimity, that he turned aside from all other 
pursuits, and devoted his life to the study of philosophy. Why, 
then, is it not the province of the Christian philosopher and 

82 Opinion de Royer Collard, Sur le projet de loi relatif au sacril2ge, pp. 7 et 17. 
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historian to handle this sublime theme? Has it, through famil- 
iarity, lost its impressive grandeur for his mind? Or is it sup- 
posed that the touch of theology would contaminate the Chris- 
tian philosopher and historian? Whatever the reason may be, 
it is certain that if it is beyond the province of any one to con- 
sider the eternal destiny of man, then he should not discuss the 
high and holy position which the individual holds in modern 
society. For it is precisely the fact of the immortality of the 
soul, so deeply imbedded in the creed of the Christain world, 
that has produced al] that is true and genuine in the lofty indi- 
vidualism of modern times. This great truth yields either a 
true or a false manhood, a real or a sham individualism, a genu- 
ine freedom of soul, or a diseased, bloated, and monstrous egot- 
ism, just in proportion as it is received into good or into evil 
ground. If properly embraced and used, it really gives to every 
man a worth and dignity, in comparison with which the State 
itself, and all other interests that know a period, sink into com- 
parative insignificance, or else derive their importance from their 
relation to the infinite vaiue of individual rights. Hence to 
ignore the influence of this doctrine, or this fact of the immor- 
tality of the soul, is to rob the Son of Man of one his proudest 
titles to the gratitude of mankind; and the wrong will be more — 
grievously aggravated, if, with the author under consideration, 
we ascribe the peculiar style and excellence of modern freedom 
to our barbarian progenitors of the German forests, from whom 
we have inherited far more of the spirit of oppression than of 
the genius of Liberty. 

The Church and the State, the kingdom of God and the king- 
dom of man, are the two poles on which all the great interests 
of our sublunary condition revolve. But the precise functions 
which each performs, or the relations they sustain to each other 
and to the world, in the development, the progress, and the per- 
fection of mankind, or, in one word, in the emancipation of the 
human race, has never been as fully explained, or as perfectly 
understood, as could be desired by rational and inquiring 
minds. On the contrary, darkness and confusion meet us every- 
where, while the elements of order and beauty, in dim outline 
only, seem to begin to emerge from the primeval chaos. 
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The problem of society, as given in the political formula of 
1787, and in most authors is, as we have seen, to determine the 
line which separates the rights which must be surrendered from the 
rights which may be retained, by individuals when they enter into 
civil society. Now we have shown, unless we are greatly mis- 
taken, that no natural rights whatever are surrendered by the 
individual to society, and that it is the high office of society to 
protect him, as far as practicable, in the full exercise and enjoy- 
ment of all his natural rights, unlimited and unrestrained by 
her enactments. 

Show us the law of society, which restrains or limits any 
natural right of man, and we will show you an unjust and op- 
pressive law. Show us any institution of society, which impairs 
or mutilates any natural right of man, and we will show you an 
institution on which the curse of God rests. Show us the hu- 
man government, which does any thing more than fortify the 
law of nature, either by forbidding the wrongs it condemns, or 
enforcing the obligations it enjoins, and we will show youa 
government at war with the divine constitution of the world 
itself. 

If this be so, and we think it has been very clearly shown, 
then the great problem of society is usually misconceived and 
misstated. This is not to draw the line between surrendered and 
reserved rights ; for there is no. such line; and this is the rea- 
son why that line has never been found, as well as why a thous- 
and ages may search for it in vain. The problem is not, as 
usually stated, to adjust the conflict between the claims of order 
on the one hand, and liberty on the other ; for there is no such 
conflict. Public authority is, indeed, the protection of private 
rights, and the only realisation of liberty on earth. Public 
order and private liberty are not antagonistic, they are co-ordin- 
ate, principles ; and, in this world, they necessarily co-exist as 
soul and body. If liberty departs, the body politic decays ; if 
order be dissolved, liberty takes her flight, and anarchy reigns. 
Liberty and order are, indeed, not diverse nor opposite in their 
natures, but, like the complementary views of one and the same 
thing in the stereoscope, they give a full, round, and complete 
image of the one grand object which either by itself but imper- 
fectly represents. 
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The true problem is, not how far liberty shall be restrained, or 
abridged, but how far wickedness or mere self-will shall be limited 
by human laws. Or, how far, and in what respects, the govern- 
ment of civil society shall take part in the great conflict between 
~ right and wrong, between the law of God and the lawlessness 
of man. For here the real conflict lies, not between liberty and 
order, not between natural rights and government, but between 
order and license, between government and depravity. The rea- 
son why so many men have supposed that government is a re- 
straint on the natural liberty of mankind is, that they have either 
confounded liberty with license, or government with despotism. 

Such, then, when properly stated, is the great problem of 
society. This statement of the problem not only gets rid of the 
darkness and confusion of mistaking depravity for liberty, or 
ferocity for freedom, or the perpetration of wrongs for the en- 
joyment of rights, but it also puts us in the true way toward its 
solution ; or to enter on a critical study and examination of any 
attempt ‘ to ordain and establish liberty.’ That the legislators of 
1787 did, in their views and definitions, confound human liberty 
with human depravity, is certain, and that they also confounded 
them in framing the Constitution of the United States, will be 
demonstrated in the pages of this Review. Instead of ordain- 
ing liberty, indeed, they instituted that tremendous power, whose 
lawless violence terminated in the late war, and still threatens the 
land ‘ with curses dire.’ 

‘The struggle between Liberty and Authority’, says Mr. John 
Stuart Mill, or Liberty and Order, as it is usually called, ‘is the 
most conspicuous feature in the portions of history with which 
we are earliest familiar, particularly in that of Greece, Rome, 
and England.’* Now this struggle, this antagonism, between 
Liberty and Order, is purely imaginary. Liberty and Order, like 
twin stars, lend mutual support to each other, and each shines with 
the borrowed lustre of its fellow. No two things, indeed, on earth, 
are more friendly or consentient together, than Liberty and Order. 
But despotism is not Order, any more than license is Liberty. Nor 
is it friendly, but inimical, to that wholesome public Order, or 
Authority, which is the source of our social peace and joys, of 


33 On Liberty. Chap. I. 
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our temporal tranquillity and rest. The reign of Authority, of 
just Government and Laws, preventing the wrongs, and protect- 
ing the rights, of all; this—this is Liberty. It is in this sense, 
that Order, Power, Authority, call it what you please, not only 
consists with Liberty, but is essential to its very existence. A 
wisely-constituted commonwealth is, indeed, the true ‘Leviathan, 
the mortal god, which, under the immortal God’, holds the 
flaming sword of justice, for the protection of the innocent and 
the terror of the guilty. In its origin, in its nature, in its sanc- 
tions, and in its effects, it is divine. 





Art. VI.— Book of the Artists. American Artist Life, com- 
prising Biographical and Critical Sketches of American 
Artists: Preceded by an Historical Account of the Rise and 
Progress of Art in America. By Henry T. Tuckerman. 
New York: 1867. 


Mr. Tuckerman has produced a very praiseworthy, and a very 
interesting book. It bears evidence of haste in execution, and 
shows too plainly that its growth from previous editions to its 
present bulk has been by accretion rather than by complete as- 
similation of the materials, but for all that, itis both pleasant 
and instructive reading. The field is in great measure an un- 
trodden one, and Mr. Tuckerman, from his long critical expe- 
rience and his acquaintance with Art, and still more from his 
intimate personal relations with the most conspicuous names of 
his book, is perhaps the fittest man in America to undertake 
such a work. The biographical sketches, especially those of 
contemporaries, are new, agreeable, and authentic; the critical 
opinions are generally just, and always clever. Mr. Tuckerman 
is enough of a conservative in Art to have a liking for all its 
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good things, irrespective of the century in which they were pro- 
duced ; at the same time, he is too progressive to make battle 
for any exploded dogmatisms whatsoever. His knowledge of 
Art in general has that finish which elaborate culture and ac- 
quaintance with European galleries can alone give ; his familiar- 
ity with American Art is made’ perfect by faithful study of our 
best models, and personal inspection of every indigenous style. 
His good taste is undeniable, and throughout the entire work it 
is warmed and made more effective by a genuine fondness for 
artists and their lives, and a genuine enthusiasm for Art and its 
lessons. 

It is with regret that we have to notice some blemishes in a 
book generally so fair and impartial. He has not done justice 
to William Dunlap, the author of the History of the Arts of 
Design in the United States.‘ Dunlap made no pretensions to 
style, and certainly his facts are ‘ crudely put together.’ But his 
book gives no evidence of the acrimony and prejudice of which 
he is accused, and the ‘curious facts’ which he has collected 
comprise in truth a very complete and most entertaining biograph- 
ical history of American Art, from the earliest periods down to 
1834,— a history to which Mr. Tuckerman is much more in- 
debted than is to be inferred from his meagre acknowledgments. 
Dunlap, indeed, was the American Vasari, and, comparatively 
to the value of the matters recorded,a much more faithful 
chronicler than his prototype. His taste was not refined, but it 
erred on the side of catholicity, not on the side of narrowness. 
He was indefatigable in research, a very genial annalist, an ex- 
cellent raconteur, and, when we take into account his poverty, 
age, and the other difficult circumstances under which he col- 
lected his information and published his book, we cannot but 
wonder that he was able to accomplish so much. To him we 
are indebted for the best record we have of Benjamin West, and 
for all we know of Gilbert Stuart and John W. Jarvis. To 

1 ¢ History of the Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design in the United States. By 
William Dunlap, Vice-President of the National Academy of Design, author of 
the History of the American Theatre,— Biography of G. F. Cooke, &c. In two vol- 
umes. New York: 1834.’ 

We give the whole title-page of this book, which is quite out of print, and very 


scarce. It is a pity that some enterprising publisher does not get out a new edi- 
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him Mr. Tuckerman is indebted for nearly every particular that 
gives interest to his chapter on ‘ Early Portrait Painters.’ 

In the article upon Crawford, ? in his haste to cater to a base 
prejudice, Mr. Tuckerman has stooped to set his sanction to a 
deliberate and slanderous falsehood, knowing it to be such. 
Quoting a ‘ Washington correspondent’ in reference to Crawford’s 
doors for the Capitol, he permits himself to repeat without com- 
ment and without contradiction, what the correspondent, know- 
ing his readers, was shrewd and unprincipled enough to write: 
‘The panel representing the reprimand of General Lee is a 
most striking and lifelike scene. Washington had always, it 
seems, suspected General Lee of disloyalty, and on this occasion 
found that he not only failed utterly to carry out his express 
orders, but had actually ordered and commenced a most coward- 
ly retreat. The singular thing about this particular 
panel is, that Jeff. Davis was one of the commissioners to exam- 
ine Crawford’s designs for this historic aud conspicuous piece of 
work for the new Capitol — the wonder being that he, or any 
other Southern man, should have consented to emblazon this 
withering shame on one of the most chivalric sons of the South. 
Yet so it is—and let the sympathizers with his fitting represen- 
tative, in the person of Robert E. Lee, remember the prophecy 
of the panel, and its historic verification to-day.’ Now it is 
quite probable that General Charles Lee was a traitor to the 
cause of the Revolution, and we believe that Mr. Frank Moore, 
who is very good authority for matters unconnected with the 
Rebellion Record, has adduced authentic testimony to his 
treason. He was an Englishman, a soldier of fortune, had de- 
serted from the service of his native country, and was quite a 
likely person to betray the country of his adoption. So far, 
very well. But, to confound General Charles Lee with General 
‘Light Horse Harry’ Lee, is to make a mistake which no school- 
boy could commit who has blundered through the most juvenile 
edition of Peter Parley’s History. Such an error in a ‘ Wash- 
ington correspondent’ can easily be condoned; but when it is 
taken up and endorsed by a distinguished scholar like Mr. Tuck- 
erman, the sin becomes too deep for venial construction. Mr. 


2 Vide p. 311. 
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Tuckerman must have known that Charles Lee was no connec- 
tion of Robert E. Lee—and knowing this, he has made himself 
accessory to an act of wilful slander and malicious mendacity. 

It is not the purpose, however, of this article to review Mr, 
Tuckerman’s book. We have taken advantage of its publication 
to give expression to some opinions upon the history and philos- 
ophy of Landscape Painting, as that branch of Art with which 
our American people are best acquainted, and in which we are 
most interested. For if there be any American School of Art, 
or if there ever is to be such a School —of which our advancing 
culture seems to give us very adequate assurance—that School 
will certainly achieve distinction by its excellence in the delinea- 
tion of natural scenery —a delineation that shall be upon a scale 
commensurate to the magnificent scale of our mountains, rivers, 
and lakes, the unsurpassed brilliancy of our skies, and the gor- 
geous hues of our vegetation. To give the antecedents of land- 
scape painting, therefore, will be a work useful to all who are in- 
terested in the progress of American Art. 

Whatever the great artist does at his best, he does unconscious- 
ly. The work of Genius is like the bee’s work. Could the bee 
know as much of herself as Mr. Langstroth knows of her, or 
were she to stop to investigate the mathematical principle upon 
which the congeries of cylinders which she seems to aim at in the 
construction of her cells becomes a congeries of hexagons, the 
cell would not get built, nor the honey hived. Aristotle could 
not have written the Iliad, nor the Agamemnon. And the rea- 
son why it would have been impossible for him to accomplish 
such works, was simply because he saw and had analyzed the 
methods of the machinery by means of which Homer and Aéschy- 
lus were enabled to produce them. Indeed, the artist is seldom 
able to account for the effects he creates. When Raphael sought 
to tell Baldassare Castiglione how he came to paint the ‘ Galatea’, 
he could go no further than to say that he availed himself of 
‘certain ideas which came into my mind’, because ‘ good judges 
and beautiful women are scarce.’ But at the same time, not sat- 
isfied with this work which surpassed all that artists had hitherto 
done, and was only to be excelled by riper products of the same 
matchless pencil, he wrote: ‘To paint a figure truly beautiful, it 
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might be necessary that I should see many beautiful forms, with 
the further provision that you yourself should be near, to select 
the best.’ This is not any affectation of modesty —it is the un- 
consciousness of Genius—it is the instinct of the bee, ‘unknow- 
ing how she builds.’ 

Théophile Gautier, speaking of Cornelius, Kaulbach, Over- 
beck, Schadow, and other artists of the modern German school, 
(whose art is a sort of emanation from the philosophy of Hegel,) 
remarks: ‘One sees that Hesiod, Homer, the Bible, the Fathers 
of the Church, the Byzantine monk of the monastery of Agra- 
pha, Winckelmann, Ottfried Miiller, Creuzer and his Symbol- 
ism, without counting Herder, Fichte, and Hegel, are perfectly 
well known to these erudite painters, to whom Art is scarcely 
more than a written language which they make use of in trans- 
lating the Idea,—a language rather hieratic than demotic, and 
which cannot be deciphered by the unlearned. Orcagna, Si- 
mone Memmi, Benozzo Gozzoli, the angel of Fiesole, and Peru- 
gino, are not less known to them than Hemling, Van Eyck, 
Lucas von Leyden, Cranach, Wohlgemiith, Albrecht Diirer, and 
Holbein; they do not disdain even Raphael and Michael An- 
gelo ; and the sole thing they do not know is how to open their 
eyes to living nature, to behold the man, the woman, the child, 
the sky, the verdure, the waters, as they are An educa- 
tion too artistically perfect renders them insensible to the real 
appearance of things; they are like those people who weep at a 
tragedy but are not touched by actual misery They wrap 
themselves in abstraction, and conceive art rather than feel it ; so, 
the desire is stronger within them than the gift. Without 
knowing anything about ‘subjective’ or ‘objective’, the least 
pupil of Pinturrichio or Signorelli was more naturally a painter 
than the most elaborately criticised celebrity of Munich.’ * 

But, although the unconsciousness of Genius forbids the artist 
to understand what his principle of action is, that principle is, 
nevertheless, a determinate quantity, and has its specific laws, 
lying as deep in Nature as the laws that govern any other move- 
ment of man. These laws it is the critic’s province to determine, 
to explain, and to classify. It is true that 

3 LZ’ Art Moderne. 
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—‘all a rhetorician’s rules 
Teach nothing but to name his tools,’— 

and, as we have seen, criticism cannot make an artist. But it is 
a great matter indeed to be able to name aright the tools proper 
to any art; and moreover, as we have also seen, if criticism cau 
not make artists, false theories of Art are quite able to mar them: 
Hegel and Schelling have ruined many a clever workman in the 
ateliers of Munich and-Diisseldorf, and Mr. John Ruskin must 
hold himself responsible for more than one abortion that has dis- 
figured the walls of the Exhibition at Somerset House, and 
given anguish to the ‘hanging committee.’ The talents of Hunt, 
Rossetti, Tenniel, and Millais, are their own; their faults of 
style, and their vicious methods must be directly attributed to 
the lofty, fascinating, but dangerous rhetoric of the author of 
Modern Painters. In the same way, a just system of criticism 
upon Art, by experimentally and historically determining the 
metes and bounds of the art-impulse, and the limitations and 
imperfections to which it is subject by the very constitution of 
human nature, will have the effect to spare the artist many false 
starts and mortifying repulses. In view of these facts, we deem 
the present discussion not inopportune. 

The first step in an investigation of this kind brings us face 
to face with a mystery that is apparently unintelligible: viz., 
the seeming caprice to which the manifestations of the art-im- 
pulse at different times and among different peoples is subject. 
To go no further,— Why had the Greeks no landscape paint- 
ing? We need not go any further, indeed, for here at once, in 
the language of Thomas de Quincey, is ‘a question deep almost 
as the mystery of life, and harder of solution than all the pro- 
blems of jurisprudence combined.’* And indeed, when we re- 
member the quick appreciativeness of the Greek, his passion for 
the beautiful, his free, genial nature, to which he was able to 
give full swing in that pleasant climate, his regular out-door 
life, and the romantic scenery which was constantly present be- 
fore his eyes, we can not but wonder that he should have failed 
to cultivate a branch of the Art apparently ‘so conformable to 
his modes of thought, the bent of his imagination, and the habits 
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of his life.”> Alexander von Humboldt has expressly remarked 
the peculiar charm of Grecian scenery, in consequence of its ‘ in- 
timate association of land and sea, of shores adorned with vege- 
tation, or picturesquely girt round by rocks gleaming in the light 
of aérial tints, and of an ocean beautiful in the play of the ever- 
changing brightness of its deep-toned moving waves.’® Anda 
recent traveller’ has shown how immediate was the rapport be- 
tween the scenery of Greece, and Grecian art-impulses: ‘ We 
found ourselves agreeing’, he says, ‘that in these Greek land- 
scapes, the same exquisite scale of harmony and proportion which 
gave such completeness to the literary composition, the archi- 
tecture, and the art, seem still to mould and modulate every 
shape and hue of their natural scenery How true is the 
thought that the whole landscape of Athens is like one of its 
own old tragedies, the Antigone, or the CEdipus Coloneus! There 
is no superfluity of decoration, no wild luxuriance of vegeta- 
tion; all is exact proportion, and austere beauty.’ And yet, 
with all these powerful incentives to the cultivation of landscape 
painting, we find not a single trace of it among the Greeks. The 
idea of delineating the features of scenery in an independent 
picture, or of imitating the beauty and grandeur of nature, seems 
never to have occurred to them. When they employed the land- 
scape at all, it was sparingly brought in as an accessory, the 
background of a historical painting, or a mural decoration. 
Lartdscape art never attained among them to the dignity of a 
distinct branch. Neither the works described by Herodotus and 
Philostratus, nor the paintings of Polygnotus and Mikon, were 
landscapes in the proper sense of the word. The catalogues of 
Pliny fail to adduce a single picture of this kind, and the exca- 
vations of Herculaneum and Pompeii have sufficed to assure us 
that the highest efforts of classical antiquity embraced no more 
ambitious attempt than the production of panoramas and bird’s- 
eyeviews. At the same time, there are sufficient data to satisfy 
us that this defect did not proceed from want of skill, nor from 
ignorance of perspective, as some have wrongly imagined. For 
Vitruvius, has said, in unmistakeable language, not only that 


5 Schiller. Poetry of the Sentiments. 6 Cosmos. 
"Lord Carlisle, Diary in Turkish and Greek Waters. 
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the Greeks made use of perspective in scene-painting, but that 
Agatharcus, and after him Democritus and Anaxagoras, wrote 
experimental and theoretical treatises upon that necessary process 
of art,* Aristotle gives us instances of difficult perspective 
scenery in connection with the plays of A2schylus and Sophocles, 
particularly of the landscape view of the Caucasus in the Pro- 
metheus.® Pamphilus the painter, who was at the head of a fa- 
mous school of design at Sicyon, taught the geometrical princi- 
ples of perspective, as being a branch of art without the ‘know- 
ledge of which negabat artem perfici posse. And A. W. Schle- 
gel refers to Plato as making it clear ‘that the Greeks carried 
the illusions of theatrical perspective much further than, judg- 
ing from some wretched landscapes discovered in Herculaneum, 
we should be disposed to allow.’ ” 

It was not, therefore, ignorance, nor want of skill, but want of 
inclination, which prevented the Greeks from developing a 
school of landscape painting. Closer view of this matter 
shows us that this disinciination reached far deeper than the mere 
neglect to graphically portray natural scenery — it amounted, in 
fact, to an entire indifference to natural scenery itself. The 
Greek poet, equally with the Greek painter, declined to look at 
the face of nature, except so far as it was a frame-work for the 
presence of man. The Greeks, if we may judge them from their 
writings, had none of that sentimental feeling for nature which 
so eminently characterizes the moderns. ‘That which may have 
been regarded as the habitually comfortable element in a land- 
scape seems to have alone attracted the Greeks and Romans, and 
not that which we term the wild and romantic.’"" When, in his 
poetry, there was incidentally required a description of natural 
scenery, the Greek was sure to do it faithfully and elegantly ; but, 
as Schiller has acutely remarked, he did it with his head, not his 
heart, and felt no more interest in it than if he were describing 

8 Namque primum Agatharchus Athenis, A’schylo docente, tragcediam scenam 
fecit, et de ea commentarium reliquit. Ex eo moniti. Democritus et Anaxagoras 
de eadem re scripserunt, quemadmodum oporteat ad aciem oculorum radiorumque 
extensiorum, certo loco centro constituto, ad lineas ratione naturali respondere, 
uti de incerta re certe imagines edificiorum in scenarum picturis redderent spe- 


ciem, et que in directis planisque frontibus sint figurata, alia abscedentia alia pro- 
minentia esse videantur.’— Vitruv., vii, in prefat 


® Arist., Poet. iv, 16. 10 Lectures on Dramatic Art and Literature. 
11 Humboldt. Cosmos. 
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a shield or a sword-belt. So far as the description of the land- 
scape for its own sake, so far as any consideration whatsoever of 
Nature as a manifestation of beauty of form and color, were 
concerned, the Greek was totally indifferent. Nature indeed 
appealed to him, but it was nature impersonated in gods and 
demi-gods, nymphs, fauns and satyrs,— Nature incarnated, not 
clad in her own simple, wild majesty. The Roman, who always 
failed where the Greek failed, without always excelling where 
he excelled, was still less susceptible to the beauties of nature. 
Julius Cesar, certainly one of the most universally accomplished 
men of all antiquity, passing and repassing from Gaul to Italy, 
in frequent contact with the sublime and stupendous scenery of 
the Alps, has left us no word to hint that all this grandeur made 
any impression upon him. Indeed, we know from Suetonius 
that he made his journeys in a close litter, and employed his 
time during these transits in composing a grammatical treatise. 
Not one of all the great men of Rome who passed through Hel- 
vetia to and from Gaul and Italy has recorded a word in praise 
of or wonder at the crystalline glaciers, and eternal peaks 
crowned with snow. Silius Italicus indeed has spoken of the 
region of the Alps, but it is only to describe it as ‘a dreary and 
barren wilderness.’ M. de Chateaubriand has observed: ‘the 
poetry which we term descriptive was unknown throughout an- 
tiquity ; so that the very poets who celebrated the works of na- 
ture did not enter into the description of them in our sense of 
the word. They have certainly left us admirable delineations of 
the employments, manners, pleasures, of rural life; but as to the 
pictures of scenery, of the seasons, of the variations of the sky 
and weather, which have enriched the modern muse, scarcely 
any traits of this kind are to be found in their compositions.’ * 
And this applies to Homer, Pindar, Anacreon, and all the poets 
of the Anthology, as well as it applies to Lucretius, to Catullus, 
to Virgil, to Tibullus, and Propertius. Even in the most elegiac 
strains of Theocritus, in whose Sicilian lyre was a tone of the 
mysterious voice of blood, hinting of the warm sands of Africa, 
and the mystic propensities of the dim East, rather than of free, 
sunshiny Greece,—even in the bucolic verse of Theocritus, there 


12 Humboldt. Cosmos. 13 Génie du Christianisme. 
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is no reflection of the landscape as it is wont to present itself to 
the earnest and sentimental modern mind, but only a -sketchy 
and sportive delineation of human surroundings. “ 

Why, then, was it that the Greeks did not cultivate landscape 
painting — that they had no fondness for descriptions of nature 
and natural scenery? Why was the mind of the Greeks so con- 
stituted, as we are assured it must have been,” that the charms 
of nature appealed to them in vain for recognition, when, in 
other directions, they were perhaps more completely under the 
sway of imagination and the art-impulse than any other people 
the world has ever seen? Their architecture was, and continues 
to be, the most perfect in beauty and symmetry of form ; their 
sculpture has not been and never will be equalled by the chisels 
of their successors; their music combined all the principles of 
delicate modulation and exquisite melody with an adequate in- 
strumentation and a proper appreciation of choral effect ; while 
the names of Parrhasius, Apelles, Zeuxis, Timanthes, and others 
of their great painters, are placed at least on a level with the 
names of Raphael, Correggio, and Titian, and many are inclined 
to rank them higher still. Contemporaneously with these old 
Greeks, or rather, from a date extending at least as far back as 
the age of Solon, down as low as the age of Cicero, ® a people of 
kindred race, and of considerable culture, the East Aryans who 
inhabited the peninsula of India, into which they had immigra- 
ted from a distant and higher latitude, apparently just as the 
Hellenes had immigrated into the peninsula of Greece, were re- 
markable for a profound study of the forces of nature, and a 
fervid enthusiasm for the contemplation of the outward world in 
all its manifold aspects. A belief in the divine in nature, was 
indeed the fundamental dogma of their creed. Their poetry, 
whether we take the simple and sublime hymns .of the Vedas, 
the richly toned and ripe beauty of their epic verse, or the lus- 
cious but tender charm of their dramatic composition, is charac- 


14 Ottfried Maller. Archeology der Kunst. % Humboldt. Cosmos. 

16 ‘It is highly probable that the age of the two great heroic poems, Ramayana 
and Mahébhérata, is much more ancient than that of the appearance of Buddha, 
that isto say, previous to the middle of the sixth century before Christ.’—‘ The 
great heroic poems are of more recent date than the Vedas, but more ancient than 
the Puranas.’—‘Kalidasa (author of Sacontala) lived at the court of Vikrama- 
ditya, about 56 years before our era.’ Cosmes. 
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terized by faithful study of nature, truth and beauty in the des- 
cription of its phenomena, and a vivid conception of those sen- 
timental influences which it exerts upon the moderns, but of 
which the Greeks were totally ignorant. The emotional side of 
man’s relations with nature, and the sympathy which should sub- 
sist between the gross matter and the informing spirit, are insist- 
ed upon as strenuously by Kalidasa as by Wordsworth."’ What 
is more, this same poet, in describing the affection of King Dush- 
manta for his mistress, and in representing him as not being sat- 
isfied with her mere portrait, makes him require the artist to 
depict also ‘the places that were most dear to his beloved — the 
Malini river, with a sandbank, on which the red flamingoes are 
standing ; a chain of hills skirting on the Himalaya, and gazelles 
resting on those hills’"*— in short, a landscape, and one pre- 
senting such difficulties as must establish a presumption of con- 
siderable skill in that branch of art among the Indians. The 
question then recurs, why it was that the Greeks, with very great 
natural incentives, with at least equal susceptibility of spirit to 
that of the Indians, and with a culture certainly far superior, 
should have failed to appreciate nature, and to imitate her? 
That the Greeks had no landscape painting becanse ‘ the feel- 
ing for the picturesque beauty of scenery which the artist endeay- 
ors to reproduce upon his eanvas was unknown to them,’ is un- 
doubtedly true. That the absence of this feeling is due to ‘ the 
direction of the Greek mind’, is likewise true. Whence, then, 
the impulse which gave this direction to the Greek mind? Cha- 
teaubriand says: ‘It can scarcely be supposed that men endowed 
with such sensibility as the ancients, would have wanted eyes to 
perceive the charms of nature, and talents for depicting them, had 
they not been blinded by some powerful cause. This was their 
established mythology, which, peopling the universe with elegant 
phantoms, banished from the creation its solemnity, its grandeur, 
and its solitude’. This is a rather dogmatic statement, nor can 


(Hear, O ye trees of this hallowed forest, hear and lament the departure of 
Sakontala for the palace of her wedded lord,—of Sakontala, who drank not, 
though thirsty, before you were watered, who plucked not, through affection 
for you, one of your fresh leaves, though she would have been pleased with such 
an ornament for her locks; whose chief delight was in the season when your 
branches are spangled with flowers.’—Sakontala of Kalidasa. 


Humboldt. Cosmos. 19 Genié du Christianisme. 
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those who have read A¢schylus admit that grandeur and solem- 
nity are incompatible with the Hellenic form of worship. But, 
as a general proposition, it is substantially true, and, moreover, it 
unquestionably embodies a valid reason, as far as it goes, for the 
characteristic manifestations of the art-impulse. We may qualify 
the proposition as much as we will, and qualified it certainly 
must be in more than one respect, but, after all our pruning, the 
essential fact remains, that Art, in each one of its cardinal forms 
of manifestation, has been the fruit of an impulse of religion, or 
at least of a sentiment corresponding to, and as deep and univer- 
sal as the religious sentiment in the human breast. This has been 
the case at every period of history of which we know anything, 
and among every people who have possessed a form of Art. 
That the great fact, common to the human race, of Worship, is 
universally sought to be put into sensible being and shape, under 
some one or other of the grand divisions of Art; that, univer- 
sally, Art is the garment which Religion seeks to weave that 
through it God may become visible to us,” is capable of direct 
historical proof. That the principles which lead man to this ef- 
fort are capable of being assigned a place in any lucid and cohe- 
rent analysis of the human mind, is equally true. Our systems 
may descend to a spiritual negative as low as that of Comte, or 
soar into the idealized rare atmosphere of Fichte; we may be as 
loose and practical as Locke, or as logical and remote as Spinoza, 
but Art, as a religious emanation, will equally find a place in all 
our theories. Why, we can not explain, and need not, since there 
is small profit in tampering with those ‘ barren virgins,’ ‘ Final 
Causes’, and man’s tendency towards Art is almost instinctive, 
almost a propensity, congenital, ineradicable. It is one of the 
original elements of the concrete man, just as Religion is at the 
root of existence itself. 


‘Mens hebes ad verum per materialia surgit, 
Et demersa prius, hac visa luce resurgit,’ 21 


This, perhaps, is the philosophy of the matter. The human 
mind, naturally weak and lax in its grasp of abstractions, strug- 


20 ¢’ Tis thus at the roaring loom of Time I ply, 
And weave for God the garment thou seest him by!’ 
— GOETHE. 
21 Abbé Suger. 
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gles to ‘body forth’ its vague, flickering, indistinct conceptions 
of spiritual things, under the modes of tangible, substantial, def- 
inite, permanent symbols, and from the throes of that struggle 
is born Art. 

If the Art proceed out of the cultus, then, other things being 
equal, the Art should vary as the cultus. And this is just what 
we observe to be the case. We perceive it in Music, as was re- 
marked by Rousseau, for, while modern music, which has derived 
its formative impulse from Christian feeling, seeks its principal 
effects in the more intricate and emotional powers of harmony, 
the Greek music, emanating from the sunshiny myths of Hellen- 
ism, looks chiefly to melody and rhythm for its effects. We per- 
ceive it in Architecture, where ‘ the luminous serenity and white 
temples of the blessed Olympians” contrast perfectly and re- 
markably with the sombre sadness, the shadowy mystery of .the 
convulsed and intricate but lively Gothic style, with its efflores- 
sence of design, its phantom figures in their niches, its lofty walls, 
involuted columns, tall painted windows and magnificent arches, 
and, overtopping all these, the sublime spire, climbing ever up, 
with panting effort yet grand design, like the suffering human 
soul that yearns, with many a rebuff, many a struggle, many an 
hour of home-sickness and despair, yet ever upwards, upwards 
toward the Heaven of its desire! Scarcely less vivid than the 
contrast of these two types with themselves, is their contrast 
again with the massive magnificence and time-rebuking solidity 
of the Egyptian remains at Karnak, with the ancient Indian 
temples at Elephanta, with the fretted, bell-shaped, flowery pa- 
godas of the Dagon of the Irawaddy, or with the architecture 
of the Khalifs and their successors, whether we observe it in the 
graceful laticed arches, fountains, and arabesques of the Alham- 
bra, or the gilded spires and white, airy, moonlike domes of 
Moslem India, such as the Taj Mahal of Agra, or the Khuttub 
Minar of Delhi. We perceive it again in the contrast between 
the ancient and modern sculpture, and the ancient and modern 
painting ; still more in that between Sculpture itself, the typical 
art of Hellenic culture, and Painting, the typical art of Christ- 
ian culture. As Hemsterhuys has observed, the ancient painters 


2 Thpéohile Gautier. 
11 
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were too much like sculptors, the modern sculptors are too much 
like painters. ‘This is the exact point of difference; for the 
spirit of ancient art and poetry is plastic, but that of the moderns 
is picturesque.” ™ In other words, sculpture manifested most 
accurately the influence of the Greek religion acting formally 
through its art-impulse; while painting did the same function 
by the Christian religion and the modern spirit.* A more fa- 
miliar instance of this contrast is that between the ancient and 
modern poetry. What two poems, in fact, can be more dissimi- 
lar in spirit than Anacreon’s «is fodéy and Wordsworth’s ‘To a 
Daisy’? Even Goethe, who isin thought, tone, and expression, 
the most Hellenic of the moderns, has not been able to make his 
Iphigenia approximate more nearly to the Electra or the Anti- 
gone than we may suppose the paintings of Timanthes to have 
resembled the paintings of Lionardo. In still more recent times 
we have also had imitations from the antique — such as the taste- 
ful but lifeless casts of Mr. Matthew Arnold, and the sensual 
pictures of Mr. Algernon Swinburne. The one gives us the 
shadow of a statue; the other, pictures only fit to decorate the 
walls of the temple of Venus Callipyge. Neither has been able 
to reproduce the veritable spirit of the antique. And yet we 
have very fair modern imitations of the oriental spirit. Freili- 
grath has touched the real key-note of the Arabian songs of the 
palm-tree and the desert ; and Riickert has caught the very tone 
and murmur of the iterative tenderness of the Ghazel. 

So, the Greek cultus must be held to be toa certain degree 
responsible for the Greek art. But it will not do to assume that the 
Religion modifies the Art absolutely, and to the entire exclusion 
of every other influence. Indeed, when it comes to the final 
analysis — one which we do not intend to make, since the neces- 
sary data no longer exist —we can not say if those deeper influ- 
ences of soil, climate, race, &c., to which the Positive Philoso- 
phy now looks so confidently for the explanation of every fact 
both of our being and our becoming, may not be at the very root 


3A. W. Schlegel. 


% ‘The characteristic aim of painting is reality and life; of sculpture, ideality 
and duration. Painting is sensuous and concrete; sculpture, abstract and imagi- 
native. The existere and the esse of the metaphysicians express the two modes of 
being which they severally embody.’—T. DeQuincey. 
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of the form of the religion itself, @ fortiori at bottom of the art- 
impulse. It is certain that climate, soil, race, and the aspect of 
nature have much to do with the after development of Art — 
get its original how it may. It is certain that the Egyptian 
temples are heavy roofs resting with crushing weight upon the 
tops of palm-trees; that the hills in the Nubian desert have 
always a pyramidal shape; and that the ‘engrailed’ peaks of 
the Ghauts of India are all pagodas.” It is certain that the 
early Christian Basilicas were made in the shape, and conforma- 
ble to the restricted space of the primitive chapels in the cata- 
combs; that the Greek sculptors had the advantage of a better 
and more frequent inspection of the naked human figure than 
any other people; and that the earliest beginning of Greek 
tragedy was no bigger than a rustic hymn to Bacchus upon occa- 
sion of the vintage. So it happens that, from the multiplicity 
of influences bearing upon the art-impulse, and the continually 
concrete forms of its manifestations, we are not able to say how 
it was that the Parthenon was developed out of a mere altar- 
shed, the original notion of the form of which was brought out 
of Egypt; nor are we able any better to explain how the Stras- 
burg minster shot up out of the crude roof of the Byzantine 
Basilica. We can say, however, that these growths did ensue, in 
this very order. So, again, we cannot explain how it was that 
the medizval Mystery plays, originating in and derived from the 
religious (Christian) drama of Constantinople and Rome — 
which drama in its time was the legitimate but degenerate suc- 
cessor of the classic drama *™—should, in the process of their 
improvement and development, have been able to assume the 
protean forms under which they finally culminated. The mere 
ascription of religious influence totally fails here; while we 
know perfectly well at the same time that both the Mystery 
plays and the classic drama were originally struck forth from the 
religious sentiment. We find these same Mystery plays, in Italy, 
developing themselves, at first in the Pastoral dialogue,” and 
these, after a brief but unsuccessful dallying with the forms of 
Bayard Taylor. India, China, and Japan. 


Cf. Warton, Hist. Poet. Disraeli, Curios. Lit. Hallam, Hist. Lit. 
e.g. The Asolani of Bembo, pub. A. D. 1505. 
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the ‘ legitimate,’ reaching its final tendencies and most perfect 
method, on the one hand in the extempore farce, or Commedia 
del Arte of Goldoni and others —a reproduction, in fact, of the 
mimes of Etruria and the Attellane Fabule of Rome ;* on the 
other hand, in the form of the Italian Opera such as we know 
it, which is really the only living serious drama of Italy, and as 
such, the only one that has given free scope to the dramatic 
genius of its people. We find these same Mystery plays, in France, 
culminating in the strictly ‘classical’ productions of Corneille, 
Racine, Moliére, and in the lighter comic operetta of Favart, 
Sedaine, ete.‘ which, worthily perpetuating itself in the favorite 
form of the vaudeville, occupies such a conspicuous place on the 
French stage, and gives such large employment to French talent. 
We find this same drama, in Spain, attaining to the sober gran- 
deur and loving tenderness of Calderon, and the exquisite in- 
trigue of Lope de Vega. We find this same drama, in England, 
rising from the low level and monstrosity of Coventry and Ches- 
ter Mysteries to the sublime height of Shakspeare, and, after the 
lapse of centuries, still living and decent (though attenuated) in 
its latest reputable avatar under the auspices of Sheridan, Col- 
man the younger, and Knowles. All these wide divergencies 
in a drama originally derived from a single source, and started 
under a single influence, cannot, of course, be assigned to the 
constant and enduring pressure of that influence—for that 
would be to deduce contrary effects from the same cause. We 
must look to the differences of race and tribe, to the disparities 
of soil and climate. We must look also to the influence exerted 
upon a national drama by the genius, and the absolute unap- 
proachable superiority of an occasional individual, as for in- 
stance, in the case of Calderon and Lope in Spain, of Moliére 
in France, and of Shakspeare in England. These, and many 
other circumstances, incidental and trifling in themselves, but of 
vast importance in their aggregate weight, must be taken into 
consideration when we study the philosophy of the drama of 
Christian Europe. Nevertheless, the general proposition still 
stands, in all its original force, that the drama of Christian 
Europe is an effluence from the religion of Christian Europe, a 


%Riccoboni. talian Theatre. 
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product of that religion, and one which derived its intrinsic art- 
impulse directly from that religion. And further, the proposi- 
tion remains good that the drama of Christian Europe, diverse 
as its forms and genius are, still has a coherent central point and 
middle ground of action, by which it is separated and kept dis- 
tinct from the drama of ancient Greece, and that middle ground 
and governing centre is the direct product of Christian influ- 
ences. And, in the same way,—to apply these principles — we 
must agree that, Greek art being the out-growth of the Greek 
cultus, its more important features and idiosyncrasies, those in 
which it is kept to itself, and prevented from approximating to 
other forms of Art, are due in their inception to the influence of 
that particular form of cultus. 

Now the absence of landscape painting from Greek art, and 
the aversion to descriptions of scenery in Greek writings, are 
among the most striking and important of these idiosyncrasies 
—what was it in the Greek form of religion which caused 
them? This is the essential proposition to be solved. 

What was the generic fact in the Greek cultus which lead to 
this generic trait in the Greek art? To be enabled to depict 
Nature as she presents herself to our eyes, in all the varied 
depths of her manifoldness, all the protean hues she can wear, 
we must go beneath the surface of things. We must not mere- 
ly take the sensible image of outward nature, but we must make 
use of that image as it is reflected back to us in the refractive 
mirror of our own minds. We must view Nature in her sub- 
jective character, as well as in her objective presentment. Now 
this the Greek could not do. His gods forbade it, the form of 
his worship forbade it, his very character forbade it. The Greek 
stood always outside his religion, and his relation to it was mere- 
ly an external, formal relation. Father Zeus might dethrone 
Father Kronos ; it mattered nothing to the Greek, so his own 
personal worship was discharged, and his personal comfort sub- 
served. He listened with complacency when his rhapsodists 
told the amours of Zeus and the venial weaknesses of Aphro- 
dite. He heard with composure the awful threats which Pro- 
metheus, in Adschylus, hurled against the Olympian throne. In 
the same spirit, he was perfectly indifferent what amount of het- 
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erodoxy his philosophers might profess, so long as their profes- 
sions were merely speculative. Each of the sects might in per- 
fect safety enjoy its own especial dogma of the Creation, from 
the ‘ world-forming reason’ of Anaxagoras, to the Personal God 
and brooding Goodness of Plato; from the inceptive Spinozism 
of Xenophanes, to the absolute negation of Epicurus — provi- 
ded only the sect attempted no reforms. Socrates tried to reduce 
his doctrines to practice, to convert the youth in Savonarola’s 
way, and confound the sophists, very much, we suspect, in the 
modern Puritanic way ”—so he was politely requested to silence 
himself with a draught of hemlock. It resulted from this trait 
of the Greek’s religion, that his acquaintance with nature was a 
purely objective one, and could never be more intimate. 

The Greek Gods were ideal Greeks, of Greek character, senti- 
ment, and conduct.” Nevertheless, within this circumscribed 
coterie of idealized men and women, every day acquaintances, 
as it were, were constrained and bound up all the forces and all 
the manifestations of Nature. Under the operations of this an- 
thropomorphism, the entire immensity of the universe became 
simply a ‘ physical allegory.’ Only dryads murmured through 
the woods, only fauns crept away from you in forest depths, and 
the Ocean itself, the mighty and mysterious Ocean, was a mere 
roof to give shade to Proteus, an idealized mortal who sat on 
rocks decked in dripping alge, and discoursed pleasant music 
upon a conch-shell! Truly, in such a faith, 

‘ A tree’s mere fire-wood, unless humanised ; 
Which well the Greeks knew, when they stirr’d the bark 
With close-pressed bosoms of subsiding nymphs, 


And made the forest rivers garrulous 
With babble of gods.’ 3! 


Such a deification of the powers of Nature was virtually one 
the initial step of which required us to recognise the divine in 
the idealized human form, and in that form alone. It had the 
necessary effect, therefore, to exalt the worthiness of the human 
form, and to depreciate the worthiness of every other figure. 
And the perfections of all things were measured by the degree of 
their nearness in resemblance to the ideal type of perfection in 


9 Cf. ex parte McArdle. % Gieseler. Church History. 
31. B. Browning. Amora Leigh. 
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the human figure. Pan’s goat-foot and horns were more than 
enough to banish him effectually from the hierarchy. Even the 
blemish of Hephaistos, slight limp as it was, could only be con- 
doned by his acceptance of the menial offices of Olympus. The 
Greek religion, in fact, a religion purely and exclusively of the 
senses, was one which derived its key-note from the all-suffi- 
ciency of humaw nature. It looked abroad through the Uni- 
verse, but could see nothing higher than man, nothing better 
than man, nothing so worthy to be cultivated, imitated, and wor- 
shipped as man. It conceived of no defects in him, as represen- 
ted in his idealized physical image; and it did not aspire toa 
more lofty ideal — could form no conception of any loftier ideal 
—than that image bodied forth. It dwelt exclusively in the 
present, and took no thought of blessings, except those now fal- 
ling, and those to fall with to-morrow’s sun. If it gave any 
heed to notions of immortality, that immortality was merely a 
shadowy, faint, and chilly projection of this immediate Present 
into the misty and uncertain demesne of the Future.** Nature, 
to the Greeks, was a certain rounded, well-proportioned and 
symmetrical whole, whereof man was the central, the worthiest, 
and the most pleasing figure. Hence, while they lived naturally 
in Nature, they had no consciousness of her forces, outside them- 
selves. They made Nature a part of themselves, not themselves 
a part of Nature. Reversing the process of Spinoza, instead of 
merging all things and all individuality in the Divine, they ab- 
sorbed the Divine itself in the individual and the human. In 
this narrow sphere they lived and enjoyed themselves. They 
felt, did not reason. They were too happy to ask questions. 
They were too well contented to interrogate their own conscious- 
ness, much less to interrogate Nature, which would have been 
indeed an act derogative from their self-complacent egotism. 
Tvi6 osavrév! preached Socrates. But so we do know our- 
selves! Alcibiades used to rejoin, ‘I know how far this right 
arm can cast the discus, how far these legs will bear me at the 
front of the race, how long this tongue will interest the assembly 
in the Agora, how many cups of unmixed wine this brain can 
sustain at the banquet. How much more would you have me 
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know of myself?’ And the Greek cultus was at once the incen- 
tive to and the echo of just such sentiments as these. * 

It is only through the medium of our natural susceptibility, 
modified and made refractive by the wholesome influence of our 
emotional nature, that we receive our impressions of the aspect 
of external matter. But the Greek saw none of the phenomena 
of the inanimate world, except so far as they seemed to assimi- 
late themselves to the realities of the anthropomorphous world 
in which all his feelings and interests centred, as the only real- 
ities in existence. When Cdipus at Colonos passes on into the 
terrible grove of the Furies, he passes out of our sight forever. 
The poet makes no attempt to penetrate the mysteries of that 
gloomy beyond. How different this from Faust at the Blocks- 
berg! * Now, all genuine description of nature must conjoin 
the invisible to the visible, must fuse the sensation of the object 
in the alembic of the awakened imagination, in order to evolve 
the secret charm that waits upon contemplation. This, the ob- 
jective Greek knew nothing about, nor had he any conception 
consequently of what we mean by the feeling for the picturesque, 
much less could he dream it possible to-put in words or upon 
canvas what Ottfried Miiller terms ‘that vague and mysterious 
reflection of the mind which seems to appeal to us from the Jand- 
scape.’ 

The Greek had no sense of deprivation, however, within these 
narrow limits to which he restricted himself. It-was the effect 
of his anthropomorphic system that it completely supplied his 
mind with all the notions that he needed concerning Nature, and 
so he never had occasion to recollect that there were in existence 
any forms besides those humanised ones which he cultivated. 
His ideal not only was a cloak for all other natures, but was in 
itself so perfect, and harmonized so well with his bent, that the 
man expanded to the capacity of the Universe, and was able to 
embrace all things within his sphere. So, hisart and his poetry 
became, so to speak, ‘a rhythmical nomos, a harmonious promul- 


83 ‘So, as the Greek had not lost Nature in humanity, he could not be surprised 
by her beyond the limits of the latter.’—Scnitter. Naive and Sentimental Poetry. 

84 Compare also the horror and mysterious reserve with which Adschylus has in- 
vested the gad-bitten Io and her wanderings, with Lear’s madness and the storm; 
also, for an instance still more appropriate, with Bottom’s revels among the fairies, 
what time he wore an ass’s head, and had a hankering for oats. 
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gation of the permanently established legislation of a world 
submitted to a beautiful order, and reflecting in itself the eternal 
images of things,’ ® 

As we have already shown, another effect of the anthropomor- 
phic system was to put the entire outside world under the régime 
of the myth, and so, to absorb in the personality of gods and 
half-gods all that was individual in the life of plant, mountain, 
sea or stream. Instead of learning to see the things themselves, 
the Greeks learned to see the beings who were, so to speak, their 
sponsors in human shape for those things. Consequently, every 
description of nature was reduced into a sort of hieroglyphical 
prosopopeeia, in which the humanised ideal of the thing was al- 
ways put for the thing itself, and ‘ stabat pro imagine fluminis 
persona.’ This would have beea a beautiful system, but for the 
narrow restrictions it imposed upon the imagination. As Hazlitt 
has remarked, it reminds us of how ‘ we shape towers, and men, 
and armed steeds, out of the broken clouds that glitter in the 
distant horizon.’ * Milton, in Lycidas, has very successfully im- 
itated the beauties of this style :— 


‘ Next Camus, reverend sire, went footing slow, 
His mantle airy, and his bonnet sedge, 
Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge 
Like to that sanguine flower inscribed with woe.’ 

But, this is the description of a statue, not of a landscape. 
Every circumstance of it could be reproduced in marble, and 
only in marble ; even the ‘ sanguine flower’ could be identified 
by an accurate chiselling of its petals. Here is no river for 
Constable or Turner to paint in all its variety of hue and tone, 
light and shade ; nor is it a river near which, in company with 
old Walton, to sit ‘on cowslip banks, hear the birds sing, and 
possess ourselves in as much quietness as these silver silent 
streams, which we now seé glide so quietly by us.’ ” 

Thus the ancient poetry, taught by the ancient cultus to be- 
stow upon all inferior and inanimate objects the personality and 
the emotions of humanity, came finally to exclude itself from 
contemplating these natural objects under their own or any other 
form, and so, dwelt in a world peopled by men alone. As has 
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been well remarked, * the ‘true ideal’ of landscape is the ex- 
pression of the specific character of objects in their perfection. 
But the Greeks could have no landscape, since their notion of 
the ‘ true ideal’ of each object in nature was, not any ideal per- 
fection of the object itself, but an ideal in human guise, which 
was concealed within the object like the kernel of.a nut in the 
shell, and to which the environment was but a sort of ‘ Silenus 
Aleibiades’— an unsightly exterior inclosing a precious jewel, 
as the leaden casket enclosed Portia’s portrait. - Hence, as soon as 
they directed their imaginations towards the delineation of natu- 
ral objects, they conceived that they could present them worthily 
in no other way than by breaking through this husk to get at 
the kernel —ripping up the tree’s bark to show the dryad, and 
going to the fountain-head of the stream to discover the nymph 
and her urn. Consequently, the more intently the Greeks 
studied Nature, the more enthusiastically they devoted them- 
selves to what they deemed a faithful portrayal of her forms, the 
more they went astray from reality, and wandered wide of a 
proper conception of the appearances of things. 

But, Christianity came in, and with it, new notions of Nature 
and her dignities. 


‘Now, 

We want no half-gods, Panomphean Joves, 
Fauns, Naiads, Tritons, Oreads, and the rest, 
To take possession of a senseless world 
To unnatural vampire-uses. ‘ 

. There's not a flower of spring, 
That dies ere June, but vaunts itself allied 
By issue and symbol, by significance 
And correspondence, to that spirit-world 
Outside the limits of our space and time, 
Whereto we are bound.’ * 


Indeed, the changes wrought by Christianity upon the rela- 
tions between man and Nature were. peculiar and remarkable. 
The new creed presently taught that God was as great and as 
manifest in inanimate as in the animate creation. It sought in- 
deed to prove the goodness and greatness of the Creator by the 
very facts themselves of the beauty of Nature and the order of 
the universe. It taught that man was sinful, mean, vile, and of 
no importance in the Divine economy except for the immortal 
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soul to which his corrupt body was an unworthy and temporary 
husk. It glorified God in all his works, and naturally, those 
works acquired thus a new significance and a new importance. 
We find that almost immediately after the birth of the new re- 
ligion, a taste for descriptions of Nature, and an enthusiasm for 
her works sprang up among Christian writers. We discover it 
already in Minucius Felix, a contemporary of Philostratus and 
Tertullian ; in Basil, a Greek who was educated at Athens; in 
Gregory of Nyssa, in Chrysostom, and in Jerome. Humboldt, 
in his Cosmos, has quoted passages from a letter of Basil, in 
which ‘ feelings are expressed which are more in unison with 
those of modern times than any thing that has been transmitted 
to us from Greek or Roman antiquity.’ And Chateaubriand, 
speaking of Jerome’s life of Anthony, says ‘in it may still be 
seen descriptions of nature which prove that they [the Christian 
writers] were not only capable of observing, but also of excite- 
ing a love for what they delineated.’ These Christian writers, 
be it remarked, were Greeks and Romans in every respect of 
soil, climate, education, and local influence. The only respect in 
which they differed from their contemporaries, was that they had 
adopted the Christian cultus and had rejected the Heathen cultus. 
This act, in itself, was sufficient to fertilise, to sow with seed, 
and to till a soil hitherto absolutely barren. ‘ Under our reli- 
gion the deserts have assumed a character more pensive, more 
vague, and more sublime; the forests have attained a loftier 
pitch ; the rivers have broken their petty urns, that in future 
they may only pour the waters of the abyss from the summit of 
the mountains ; and the true God, in returning to his works, has 
imparted his immensity to Nature.’“ No revolution in feeling 
could have been more complete. There can not be any greater 
contrast than that between Cicero, shedding unmanly tears over 
his banishment, or Ovid, weakly wailing out his Tristia at 
Tomi, and Basil, Anthony, Chrysostom, Jerome, and a host of 
others, active practical men as well as contemplative anchorets, 
fleeing to the desert for study, and finding abiding comfort in 
their meditations upon God’s relations to His works. Contrast 
Pliny with Humboldt, Catullus with Bernardin de St. Pierre. 


# Chateaubriand. Génie du Christianisme. 
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Compare any ancient poet with any modern poet — Dante with 
Virgil,— Wordsworth with Propertius. In which one of the 
ancients do we find any hint of ‘that longing, inconceivably 
sweet,’ “ which drives the modern forth, ‘to wander over wood 
and plain’? ‘ Cecini pascua, rura,’ sang Virgil—only such 
things as might be included within a ring-fence and detained al- 


ways under man’s supervision and control. ‘How divine’, sings 
Wordsworth, 


‘ How divine 
The liberty for frail, for mortal man, 
To roam at large among unpeopled glens, 
And mountainous retirements, only trod 
By devious footsteps.’ 


Horace, with a genuine shudder, wrote to his poet friend about 
to undertake an ordinary voyage, not engirt with half the dangers 
that now-a-days environ an excursion upon the Erie railroad: 
‘Quem mortis timuit gradum, 
Qui rectis oculis monstra natantia, 
Qui vidit mare turgidum et 
Infames scopulos Acroceraunia? 
Nequidquam Deus abscidit 
Prudens oceano dissociabili 
Terras, si tamen impiz 
Non tangenda rates transiliunt vada.’ 
Byron, writing to Murray, on the other hand, says: ‘ It was the 
Steinbach, and the Jungfrau, and something else, much more 
than Faustus, that made me write Manfred.’ Throughout the 
entire cycle of ancient and modern poetry, in fact, wherever we 
institute a comparison, this contrast in respect of the feeling for 
Nature, will be found to be distinctly preserved. 

It is a singular circumstance, and very significant in this con- 
nection, that of all the mythology of the Greeks, Pan is the 
only divinity who has powerfully appealed to our modern sym- 
pathies. From Milton to Mrs. Browning, this hirsute demi- 
god has been a favorite subject with the poets, and his fable has 
found numerous representatives in our art. It is a legitimate 
inspiration to the modern style of thought, this rude, unkempt, 
shy, mysterious, awful impersonation of wild nature. But, how 
did the Greeks regard Pan? By no means asa subject for either 
poetry or art. He was areality, a veritable Bugaboo, a cause for 
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Panic fright, and the thought of him filled their minds with 
shuddering terror, so that to name him was as unlawful and as 
defiant an act as to speak of Demogorgon. Instead of Pan, 
they were always careful to put Bacchus’s tipsy henchman, Sile- 
nus, in charge of the chorus of Satyrs in poetry, and in art, when 
they had to symbolize those elements of nature to which Pan was 
related, they sculptured the ‘Garden God’, Priapus. 

The modern spirit, the product of Christian feeling, has not 
indeed taught the artist greater skill — for the Greeks are unap- 
proachable in their peculiar sphere of Art— but it has given 
him an entire new field. He has received the abiding impres- 
sion of a new ideal, the consciousness of ‘a beauty superior to 
matter’, towards which he is unceasingly impelled to aspire. @ 
And herein is perhaps the philosophy of these contrasts we have 
exhibited. For this new ideal bias, these notions of a new and 
brighter and higher type of Beauty, constrained men to grasp at 
a loftier subject for representation than mere humanity, and to 
attempt to depict God, not in the form of man, whose meanness 
we know and are dissatisfied with, but in Nature, the immensity 
and variety of which, as well as its beauty, are more adequate 
and efficient symbols of the Divine. So, to the pensive and de- 
votional mind of the Christian, the treasures of Nature became 
invested with a double symbolism, under the type of the gar- 
den and the wilderness—to use the language of the Mystics. 
Mar was cast away in the wilderness, that therein he might the 
better learn to appreciate the joys of the garden; and he wan- 
ders about in the dreary desert of life, sad indeed and sorrow- 
stricken, yet pleased to know that only in such a state can he 
undergo the wholesome discipline which is to fit him for the 
bosky dells and fresh fruits of the Paradise. “ 

It has been wrongly imagined that the fondness for natural 
scenery is originally characteristic of the northern nations, and 
has grown out of their reaction against the severity of their win- 
ters, and their longings for a more genial climate.“ As we 
have already seen, this fondness for nature is as strong among 
the inhabitants of the luxuriant peninsula of India as it is in 
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the North. So also, the Semitic races, whose residences were 
nearly all under tropical suns, always manifested a profound ven- 
eration for Nature, a veneration visible in the whole cycle of their 
poetry, and which must have effloresced into other forms of Ari 
but for the prohibition imposed upon them in respect to repre- 
sentative figures, &c., by their religions. And it has been re- 
marked that, although the old Minnesingers, as well as Ofter- 
dingen, Eschenbach, Vogelweid, and the other early chivalric 
and lyric poets of Germany all show a certain tender feeling for 
Nature inseparable perhaps from their elegiac habit of thought 
combined with their life in the great Hyrcanian forests, yet none 
of them has attempted, an independent delineation of scenery, 
any more than Homer has done. ‘They never arrested the plot 
of the story to pause and contemplate the tranquil life of nature, 
How different are the modern poetic compositions! Bernardin 
de St. Pierre makes use of events merely as frames for his pic- 
tures.’ And in another place, we read : ‘ The question whether 
contact with Southern Italy, or the intercourse opened by means 
of the crusades with Asia Minor, Syria, and Palestine, may not 
have enriched Germanic poetry with new images of natural sce- 
nery, must be answered generally in the negative, for we do not 
find that an acquaintance with the East gave any different direc- 
tion to the productions of the Minnesingers. . . . . Ido 
not remember an instance in which the noble scenery of Italy 
seems to have excited the imaginative fancy of the Minnesingers 
who crossed the Alps.’ 

But it may be asked, if the influence of Christianity was so 
great as to transform an aversion to Nature into a fondness for it, 
how does it happen that, under the Christian dispensation, the style 
of landscape painting still remained undeveloped? The answer 
is plain. It was one of the most immediate and strongest effects 
of the great Christian reaction against Paganism that it produced 
a hatred and disgust for idolatry, for the symbols through which 
idolatry worked, and consequently, by a necessary law of the 
mind, a hatred and disgust also for all works of human art what- 
soever. The patristic writings are full of the evidence of this 
feeling, and its profound intensity. Even so recently as the 
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Eighth century of our Era, a reflux of this same tide swept over 
the Christian world, in obedience to the zealotry of the Emperor 
Leo Isauricus, with a violence equal to that of any other contro- 
versy that ever shook the church. The use of images was of 
very slow growth originally in the church. Chrysostom had 
taught that the plastic arts should be despised in the presence of 
the superior grandeur and beauty of God’s universe. ‘ Tertul- 
lian appears to have considered as forbidden, not merely the 
images of false gods, but all representations of religious objects, 
The party to which he belonged referred to the prohibition of the 
use of images in the cultus of the Old Testament, from which 
followed, not merely the prohibition of idol-images, but all rep- 
resentation of the objects of religious reverence.’ So far was 
this feeling carrried, that Tertullian, Origen, and Clement of 
Alexandria even contended that Christ, as the true pattern of a 
sufferer for his suffering Church, must have necessarily been of 
an unsightly and mean person, and consequently, unfit for artis- 
tie representation.“ Tertullian especially strove to combat the 
ideas of the beautiful which lay at the base of the aesthetic cultus 
of the Greeks, by presenting the holy and divine in contrast to 
it, and by exaggerating the ungainly outward look of that holy 
and divine, in order to heighten the contrast. He had not learned 
that there was a close relationship, a serene and well-cemented 
affinity, instead of an antagonism, between the Beautiful and the 
Good. Yet he might have learned this had he chosen, for of all 
the grand things for which Plato’s name shall be immortal, those 
sublime passages in which he enforces the absolute nature of this 
relationship are most conspicuous. ‘O my dear Socrates,’ he 
makes Diotimus say, ‘ the spectacle of the eternal beauty is that 
which alone can give value to this life! What would be the 
destiny of a mortal to whom it should be given to see face to 
face, in its simplest, purest, and highest manifestation, this, the 
divine beauty !’® 

When the final triumph of Christianity occurred, and the aver- 
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sion to pictures and images had ceased in the Church, other 
causes prevented the development of Art in the direction pro- 
posed. The fervid enthusiasm for Nature had decayed with the 
decaying purity of the primitive articles of belief; the wave of 
barbarism was sweeping over every bulwark of the old civilisa- 
tion, and Art itself was perishing. Later, when Christianity 
took root among the Germanic tribes, and a new life was thus 
given to their primeval crude worship of the fructifying and de- 
structive forces of Nature, the Church, already sunken in super- 
stitious usages, repressed the impulse with strong hand, under 
pretence that it tended to witchcraft. Tostudy Nature and nat- 
ural phenomena, to seek even the knowledge that is conveyed in 
scientific books, was held to be a crime and a sin, until Albertus 
Magnus and Roger Bacon came, and with their strong hands 
‘rent asunder those fetters of the intellect.’ After they had 
done their work, and out of the tide of new things which swept 
through the flood-gates they thus opened, sprang the art of land- 
scape painting. 

But, although the fact is not determined by any laws of race 
and climate, it must still be conceded that the enthusiasm for 
natural scenery, out of which arose the possibility of a style of 
landscape painting, is virtually confined to the Northern as con- 
tradistinguished from the Southern races — to the people of Ger- 
manic origin as distinguished from the people of —as the mod- 
ern phrase goes—the Latin race. The legitimate product of a 
spiritual cultus as opposed to a sensuous one, this style of art has 
flourished in proportion to the degree in which spirituality pre- 
dominates among the modifications of that cultus. A brief com- 
parison of dates will suffice to throw what we consider to bea 
new and important light upon its history. 

Let us premise that there early existed a conspicuous school of 
Art in Germany and Flanders, not developed from Italian 
schools, but contemporaneous with them, and like them origi- 
nally derived from Byzantine teachings. We learn from the 
Parzival of Wolfram von Eschenbach, (circa A. D. 1200,) that 
schools of painting then existed at Cologne and Maestricht. 
Many years before Van Eyck, Israel yon Meckenen painted pic- 
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tures with accompanying landscapes on gold ground at Cologne. 
It is also well known that John Van Eyck (A. D. 1370-1440) 
was the first artist who made a specialty of landscape painting, 
and the first whose skill in that direction attracted attention. ® 

Now, the establishment of universities began in the 13th cen- 
tury — ten were started in Italy between 1303 and 1391. The 
restoration of ancient learning received its first decided impulse 
from Petrarch, who began to study Greek about 1340. This 
was near the era of Orcagna and his school, the period of the 
Campo Santo frescos at Pisa, and long after Giotto. In 1400, 
the famous college planned by Gerard Groot was inaugurated at 
Deventer. The associates of this school, spreading through 
Germany, everywhere disseminated a species of reformed doc- 
trine and theology, that was spiritualised even to mysticism. 
These ‘Communist Brethren’— Gemeineslebens Briider — for 
so they called themselves — who were in direct antagonism to 
the mendicant friars and to the universities, had in 1460 over 
160 schools in various parts of Germany. Over one of these 
presided Thomas 4 Kempis, author of the most popular and the 
most spiritual book that had ever emanated from the Church 
—the De Imitatione Christi. Agricola, Langius, Hegius, Dringe- 
berg, Spiegelberg, and Wessel, ‘the restorers of letters in Ger- 
many’ were among the number of his scholars. 

There was a great difference between the revival of learning 
in Italy and the same revival in Germany. In Italy, the 
awakening took a purely classical direction, was enlisted in the 
interests, and fortified by the pride, of tradition. It was patron- 
ised by the State, and encouraged and fostered by the Church. 
Cosmo de’ Medici was its greatest friend — Lorenzo, and Leo X 
its most magnificent patrons. It was not accompanied by any 
reform. The Italian reformers, in fact, opposed the advance- 
ment of learning. Rienzi had been a man of the people —a 
tribune, as opposed to men of consular dignity. Savonarola was 


® ‘ The historical paintings of the brothers Van Eyck present us with the jirst 
instances of carefully executed landscapes.’—Humboldt, Cosmos. ‘The Flemish 
were among the first who, pursuing the bent of their genius, selected their re- 
spective branches, and composed pictures in which landscape, for example, became 
the principal object, while the figure in its turn became an accessory.’— Lanzi, 
History of Painting, ii, 226. (Ed. Bohn.) 
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a Puritan, an iconoclast, a fanatic, who hated pictures with Ter- 
tullian’s hatred, and had no more fondness for books than had 
the Khalif Omar. There was no moral regeneration, therefore, 
no spiritual revival in Italy, in connection with the revival of 
learning. 

In Germany the case was entirely otherwise. Unlike the 
former country, Germany enjoyed no influx of learned fugitives 
from Greece. Nor had she the incentive of awakened pride in 
the achievement of her ancient peoples; nor were her clergy and 
her universities, as in Italy, patrons of letters. The universi- 
ties, indeed, were the most obstinate enemies to reform. Within 
their walls was the last stronghold of the effete scholasticism, 
The revival began either with Groot at Deventer or witha 
Kempis at Zwoll, and from these points rapidly spread over all 
Germany. These schools were opposed by the universities, 
which did not scruple to pronounce their teachings heretical. 
Greek was heretical, Hebrew heretical, all polite learning here- 
tical; ‘ quicquid ipsi non intelligunt, quicquid ipsi non faciunt, 
heresis est,’ remarked Erasmus, one of the greatest disciples of 
these schools, and one of the most illustrious sufferers by the 
persecution of the universities. Leipzig and Cologne expelled 
the new scholars from their classes, and vehemently remonstra- 
ted against the new revival, while a perfect storm of indignation 
was raised against Reuchlin, Ulrich Hutten, Buschius, and 
others. These things bore fruit. Soon, from changing the 
Church within, the men of the new school came to change her 
doctrine —a movement in which men like Erasmus only went 
half-way, but which Hutten, and Luther, and Melanchthon, 
and Zwinglius carried forward to a tremendous cataclysm. 

Now, if we compress a few of the dates of this period —if 
we recollect that the Council of Constance, which burned Huss, 
sat in 1414; that Deventer and Zwoll had begun to operate only 
a few years previously ; that the first book was printed between 
1440 and 1450; that already, in 1501, a bull of Pope Alexan- 
der VI. was necessary to prohibit the publication of unlicensed 
books at Cologne, Mentz, Treves, and Magdeburg, ‘ because s0 
many pernicious ones were uttered’; that the Reuchlin contro- 
versy began in 1509, and that the Epistole Obscurorum Viro- 
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rum (the Don Quixote to the expiring scholasticism) were pub- 
lished in 1516 ; that the Wittenberg theses of Luther were pro- 
pounded in 1517, and that he burned the Pope’s bull in 1520 — 
if we compress these dates into a single line, we have part 
of the chronology of a very busy century, full of the spirit 
of inquiry and innovation, of physical and scientific advance- 
ment, and, in Germany, of a remarkably fervid spiritual out- 
pouring. 

In this century, and in this Germany, originated landscape 
painting. John Van Eyck, who discovered the use of oil col- 
ors, as well as landscape, died in 1440. He wasa Fleming, and 
a man of intelligence, force and fervor. He may have studied 
with 4 Kempis—he may have learned devotion from Groot. 
However this be, we know him to have been a man of deep reli- 
gious convictions, of a tender, spiritualised nature, whose simple, 
earnest motto was ‘ Als ik kan!’ ‘V1 do my best!’ In 1410 
his teachings were become so famous, and his success in oil-paint- 
ing was so great, that artists were attracted to him from all Italy. 
Among these was Antonio da Messina, who, after being taught 
by Van Eyck, established himself in Venice, a city which, on 
aecount of its extensive commercial relations with all parts of 
the world, was more cosmopolitan in respect to Art than any 
other city in Italy. From the advent of Antonello, Venice be- 
came particularly distinguished for the excellence of the land- 
scapes that accompanied historical paintings. Gian Bellini and 
others were taught the principle of landscape in Antonello’s 
school, and these and their successors always displayed a com- 
mand over the resources of natural scenery, and a feeling for it, 
which we do not discover in the artists of any of the purely 
Italian schools, and which was especially wanting in the artists 
of those two which may almost be styled autochthonous — the 
schools of Florence and of Rome. Mantegna, a pupil of Bellini, 
was early renowned for his success in landscape, while Pintur- 
richio, another follower of Bellini, and a co-laborer with Raphael, 
painted one of the Loggie of the Vatican ‘entirely with land- 
scapes, and depicted therein Rome, Milan, Geneva, Florence, 
and Naples, after the manner of the Flemings ; and this, being a 
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thing not then customary, gave considerable satisfaction.’ Lanzi 
asserts that it was Titian who opened the true path to Italian 
landscape painters ; and certainly this artist, likewise a pupil of 
Bellini, was the first who revealed the power of landscape, and 
gavea hint of its wonderful scope. But the same author tells 
us expressly at the same time that both Titian and Tintoretto 
received assistance in their landscapes from ‘Lambert Suster- 
manns of Liége.’® There is much more significance than Lanzi 
seems to find in this fact of the most facile pencil of any age go- 
ing for aid in landscape to the Northern artist. * 

The memorable epoch of landscape painting under the old 
methods belongs to the 17th century, just as historical painting 
belongs to the 16th century. But, who were the great landsca- 
pists of the seventeenth century? They were Salvator Rosa, 
Claude Lorraine, Ruysdael, Nicholas Poussin, Gaspard Poussin 
(Dughet,) Cuyp, Everdingen, Hobbima, Wouvermanns, Potter, 
and a few others. With one exception, they are of Northern 
origin, for Nicholas Poussin, a native of Andeli, in Normandy, 
must have had Scandinavian blood in his veins, and Claude Gel- 
lée, surnamed Lorraine, as an Alsatian, was a German in fact. 
This one exception, Salvator Rosa, was a Neapolitan, taught in a 
school which, owing to the commercial relations of Naples, was 
subject to the same influences that bore upon the school of Ven- 
ice. Gaspard, a native of Rome indeed, could have only acci- 
dentally been so, as his name, Dughet, clearly enough demon- 
strates. Not one prominent landscapist came out of Florence, 
the umbilicus of pure Italian art. 

These facts we think, if they mean anything, are sufficient to 
show that the origin of landscape painting is due to the spiritual 
influences working upon, Catholicism during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries in the ebullient hearts of the people of German 
race; and that this style of art was perpetuated and perfected by 

52 Vasari, ii, 288. 58 Lanzi, ii, 175. 

54 Italian cities are not very willing to admit that anything good in Art can have 
originated outside of Italy. Baglione claims that ‘the true method of landscape 
painting, afterwards imitated by the Flemish’, was invented by that most brilliant 
artist of the eclectic school of Bologna, Annibale Caracci. But, as we have seen, 
Antonello obtained that method from John Van Eyck in 1410, imparted it to Bellini 


(1426-1516, ) and handed it down to Titian (1477-1576, ) while Annibale was not 
born until 1560. 
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kindred influences, and only transmitted to points to which those 
influences extended. It was a Christian form of art, but one 
that required a spiritualised kind of Christianity, and the sus- 
ceptible imagination of the German temperament, to give it vi- 
tality. Without the Christian teachings of man’s relations to 
Nature, it could not have had any existence; without the intro- 
duction of the spiritualised views which came in with the revi- 
val of learning in Germany, it could not have had any existence. 
Spiritual and Christian Germany gave it birth; spiritualised 
German Christians fostered it, and through contact with them 
alone was it transplanted in any vigor to a foreign soil. 

Let us pursuethe argument a little further. As we have seen, 
religious emotion is the fertilising principle under the operation 
of which the art-impulse is made to germinate ; the particular 
development of the Art depends upon the character of the influ- 
ence exercised by the form of cu/tus upon the imagination. Thus 
we find that under an anthropomorphous theology, sculpture 
became the centre of Greek art; under the medieval devotion 
to the Madonna, the Virgin became the key-note to Italian his- 
torical painting; under the Greek sky, the temple became a 
Parthenon ; under the German, it grew to be acathedral. What, 
then, was it in the character of a spiritualised christianity and a 
Northern birth-place that instinctively determined human Art 
to turn towards the delineation of natural forms? We have seen 
already the effect of Christianity in leading men to seek in nature 
an interpretation of the character and goodness of the Supreme 
Being, and in teaching the too proud artistic spirit that man is 
but a single small figure in the grand equation of the Universe. 
We learn also in practical lessons from the study of Nature what 
Christianity theoretically inculcates ; that, while each part of the 
Universe is subservient and subordinate to one grand general 
Law, every detail of it is wrought out with the perfect skill, the 
perfect finish, and the nice adaptedness of a thing meant to be 
sufficient unto itself. ‘Consider the lilies of the field how they 
grow; they toil not, neither do they spin; and yet I say unto 
you, that even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one 
of these” In this lesson we come to the consciousness of our 
own infinite weakness and imperfection, and through it we de- 
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rive the comfort of feeling how far above us the Creator is, how 
wise, how good, how amply sufficient to meet our every need. 
This explains the magnetic attraction of the Christian heart 
towards Nature. Besides this, there is a certain affinity of the 
Northern mind for Nature, which partakes of romantic sensibility, 
an essentially melancholy feeling. It is characteristic of this 
temperament to entertain desires beyond its capacity for enjoy- 
ment. If all the apples of Hesperides could be shaken down at 
our feet, we would still fain emulate Hercules, and climb trees 
for more— for some impossible apple longed for but not to be 
attained. ‘Witha full heart we dwell inan empty world.’ Our 
imaginations career ahead of us, and we have no means with 
which to assuage the tedium of spirit which ensues when we com- 
pare what we are with what our dreams persuade us we should 
be. It is this temperament, this longing, this tedium vite, this 
wearisome consciousness of angelic aspiring souls fettered to a 
bourgeoise existence, that drives us forth to the contemplation of 
Nature, as the lark, impatient of the night that lingers still by 
its nest, spurns the sod and sails aloft to greet the coming dawn 
and the warm radiance of the Orient Sun. For Nature has that 
boon of ever renewed freshness and perpetual rejuvenescence, 
that sweet cheering content and dewy repose, which give comfort 
by the very aspect. And this has made us landscapists. 

The happy Greek was all unacquainted with this disquietude 
of spirit. He exaggerated nothing except his conceit of his own 
importance in the economy of the Universe. He had none of 
those little qualms, green-sicknesses, and hysterical periods which 
reduce the modern imagination into a condition of chronic hypo- 
chondriasis, that keeps one from sleeping o’nights. He did not 
dream of prettier things than he saw around him, nor of pleas- 
ures more satisfying than those of the cup of which he drank. 
He gave himself up to his genial mode of life with an entire sin- 
gle-mindedness and a frank objective freedom that was itself its 
own reward. Morbid introspection was quite foreign to his habit 
of thought; desire and longing he had no occasion to indulge. 
He lived in the present, with a vitality unchecked upon any side. 
As for the future, since it inspired him with no fears, he quietly 
permitted it to take care of itself. He was intensely arrogant, 
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entirely natural, serenely comfortable. He believed in God, but 
God was merely part and particle of himself. He believed in 
Nature, but must have sunshine upon every phase of it. There 
was nothing whatsoever in his creed to make him unhappy with 
conceits of his inadequacy to himself. He wore the golden cicada 
in his hair, in token that he, like it, was sprung from the soil 
and to the manor born; and, like that golden cicada, all day 
long while the sunshine lasted, he shrilly sang his constant song of 
joy. 

But, it needed that his creed should bestow upon him these 
compensations, for it contained nothing that could teach him the 
grandeur of man in his littleness, nothing that could show him 
the true philosophy of our place in Nature, and convince him 
that, as Jean Paul says: ‘Man upon this earth would be vanity 
and hollowness, dust and ashes, vapor and a bubble, were it not 
that he felt himself to be so. That it is possible for him to har- 
bor such a feeling, this, by implying a comparison of himself 
with something higher in himself, this it is which makes him the 
immortal creature that he is!’ 

In conclusion, what are the deductions which we may legiti- 
mately draw from these facts in the history, and these phenomena 
in the philosophy, of landscape painting? The art-impulse is 
an eternal one, and, though the form under which it developes 
itself is subject to change and decay, the impulse is continually 
at work among all peoples who have attained to a sufficient de- 
gree of culture to rise above the brute necessities of mere exist- 
ence, Architecture is still a growing art, and, though its affini- 
ties are now rather for utility than for beauty, we may reasonably 
hope that, as soon as its forms and its methods shall have been 
sufficiently improved to make it competent to meet the enormous 
exigencies of modern progress, it will call to its aid new elements 
of proportion and beauty which will give to its modern perform- 
ances at least an equal rank with those grand piles which still 
stand up, monuments among the ruins of the Past. But the 
plastic art, as embodying the excellence and perfection of the 
human figure, and historical painting, as portraying human pas- 
sions, emotions and sentiments, upon a heroic scale, have already 
culminated, are already upon the decline, and we need not look 
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for any further sustained splendor of achievement in those direc- 
tions. The superior performances of an artist here and there, 
now and then, in these branches does not militate against the 
general force of the proposition. ‘One swallow does not make 
asummer.’ Landscape painting, however, is still in its infaney. 
Its field, comparatively a material one, is constantly expanding 
as our command over material resources increases, and our ac- 
quaintance with the surface of the earth and the phenomena of 
nature grows more perfect. The scope, indeed, of landscape 
painting, is as boundless as the atmosphere, and as various as the 
aspects of the waters and the sky. There may be a limit to the 
points of view from which the human mind can observe the 
human form for artistic purposes — there can be no limit to the 
kaleidoscopic transformations of Nature under the inspection of 
the senses, warmed and fertilised by the imagination. The dif- 
erent combinations and permutations of forms of organism are 
incalculable, and each one of these may chance to present some 
point of interest to the subtile vision of the cultivated landscape- 
painter. Already, in its modern phase, this style of art has ex- 
panded into such a dignified and absorbing business as never 
could have been dreamed of by the painters of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, and yet, as we have said, it is simply 
in its infancy. The modern phase of the art-impulse seems to 
have set irresistibly in this direction, and the highest artistic tal- 
ent of our time is almost exclusively engaged in forwarding its 
development. Previously to the present age, landscape painting 
was considered an inferior and supplementary branch of Art. 
It was not classed as ‘High Art’; it contented itself with the 
recital or the imitation of merely the simpler phases and more 
placid moments of Nature; and it did not demand the highest 
order of ability in its professors. It touched the Universe only 
with timid fingers, and made no attempt to create emotion or 
conquer passion. But, of late years, its horizon has widened, 
its scope has increased both in depth and height, and, with an 
arena a hundred-fold wider than ever before, it now seeks to run 
the whole gamut of human emotion, and ransack the whole 
store-house of human passion. The modern landscape painter 
is rapidly becoming what the religious artist of the fifteenth cen- 
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tury was — not a mere draughtsman, not simply a clever combiner 
of colors and forms, of lights and shades, but a high-toned ear- 
nest man, with a sincere worker’s cheering vista before him: a 
life-long occupation to be zealously pursued to great ends. So, 
the landscapist acquires new and more dignified relations with 
the great world around him than he used to have, and a status 
which makes him far more important than of old to the well- 
being of society, of science, and of religion. The elevation of 
the Profession has naturally elevated the Professor, and exacts 
of him a far higher order of genius than he was formerly con- 
tent to apply to this branch of Art. 

Science is the passion of the modern epoch, and landscape 
painting begins to occupy to it a relation similar to the relation 
which historical painting in the fourteenth century held to Re- 
ligion, the passion of that age. Alexander von Humboldt, in 
his Cosmos, eloquently anticipated what was to be accomplished 
by ‘the grander style of heroic landscape painting,’ under the 
inspiration of the new-born scientific enthusiasm for all the 
phenomena of Nature, as consistent and nicely proportioned parts 
of one universal whole; and stimulated moreover by an enlarged 
and ever-increasing acquaintance with ‘the nobler and grander 
forms of Nature, and with the luxuriant fulness of life in the 
tropical world.’ Mr. Ruskin, and the Pre-Raphaelites have 
accepted and espoused this latest-born religion of Nature with 
all the zeal and much of the fanaticism of theologians. It 
is only a living faith that men take the trouble to quarrel about. 

The shapes and scenes, the phenomena and mysteries of the 
inanimate world have come to be the subject for an art-study as 
profound and as faithful as was ever given to the incarnate mys- 
teries and sublime embodiments of religion. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to conceive the wide discrepancy between the ancient artist’s 
blind indifference to nature, and the modern artist’s ardent inti- 
macy with her under all her phases. The disparity is as great 
as between Cesar crossing the Alps in his close carriage, and 
Alston gazing on these same peaks from Lago Maggiore, and 
crying in his rapture ; ‘they seem to rise from their purple beds 
and put on their golden crowns!’ ‘Perhaps no intellectual 
emotion of our lives,’ wrote a lamented art-critic,“° who was 
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fully impregnated with the modern spirit, ‘comes upon us with 
so much novelty, and strength, and delight, as that shock of sur- 
prise and pleasure which we receive from the sight of the snowy 
pinnacles of the Alps, shooting up into the blue heaven, and 
standing together in silent mysterious vastness. It provokes 
not to expression, but sinks upon the stilled heart with a strange, 
exquisite feeling, essentially spiritual in its solemnity and depth. 

. . . . Niagara, the ocean, cathedrals —all these, when seen 
for the first time, touch chords of immortality within our being,’ 
It is impressions such as these that the modern landscapist seeks 
to reproduce. He endeavors, by new methods, by grander con- 
ceptions, by deeper and more faithful study, to present to us, and 
to make us feel, in our heart of hearts, ‘the wonder, the power, 
and the glory of the universe.’ And the artist’s devotion to his 
task must be in proportion to the magnitude of the office he 
undertakes to perform. ‘Just as the highest historical painting 
is based on perfect knowledge of the workings of the human 
form and human mind, so must the highest landscape painting 
be based on perfect cognisance of the form, functions, and system 
of every organic or definitely structured existence which it has 
to represent.’ * It is only of late years, to give an instance of 
the progress made by landscapists, that these artists have taken 
any especial cognisance of the truth of atmosphere, ‘the most 
important of all the requisites of landscape art,’ says C. R. Leslie, 
‘for without it we can never transport ourselves to the climes 
represented.’ Claude indeed, as Ruskin happily remarked, ‘ set 
the sun in heaven,’ but it was, after all, only one sun in one single 
sky, and, since the dawn of creation, evening and morning have 
daily seta new sun ina newsky. How differently did Turner, 
spending half a long life-time studying the multiform phases of 
a London fog from the roof of his house at Highgate! How 
different does Church, toiling through miasmatic swamps to watch 
a sunrise in the tropics, or scaling the bleak cliffs of Labrador to 
catch the dolphin hues of an iceberg. 

We have but touched upon this branch of our subject, and we 
have done so simply to state our convictions that America is des- 
tined to develop a school of landscape painting which will elaborate 
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a form of art as distinctive, as grand in its kind, and as une- 
qualled, as sculpture among the Greeks, and historical painting 
among the Italians. All the tendencies of American art point 
in that direction, and we have an encouraging earnest of the re- 
sult in what has already been done. Art springs most naturally 
from what is near to us and peculiarly ours; it is always national, 
and always local in its predilections. It looks to that mood of 
nature for its inspiration to which those who cultivate it have 
the warmest side. It obeys the fundamental law of adaptation, 
and it obeys the natural law of sympathy. There should ration- 
ally be a strong and abiding sympathy between our people and 
the great untamed, unbroken forms of nature, which reach so 
grand a scale upon this continent. And we find this to be emi- 
nently the case. Nowhere has the whole body of Art received 
such a direct impulse from Nature as in America. Washington 
Irving confessed that he owed more to the Hudson river in the 
matter of inspiration than he owed to all his studies. Bryant’s 
earliest muse, equally with his latest, has gone direct to Nature. 
He has been called the American Wordsworth, and so he is, if 
we give its full qualifying force of locality and nationality to the 
adjective. Nature has always kept him company —our own wild 
American nature. 
— ‘For his gayer hours 

She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 

And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 

Into his darker musings, with a mild 

And healing sympathy, that steals away 

Their sharpness ere he is aware.’ 

With a few scattering exceptions in the line of genre and por- 
trait painting, no Americans have done much that is notable in 
any branch of art besides landscape — except, indeed, Washington 
Alston, whose promise was far greater than his performance, and 
whose whole artistic life was comparatively a failure, through 
misdirection of powers. In landscape, however, we have already 
an original school, which is soon to be a great one. Recognising 
the grand law which requires a soul to be sustained and elevated 
‘through the ministry of spiritual things’, they have gone to 
Nature in quest of her spirituality, and have conveyed this 
ministration back to us in heroic but faithful representations of 
her sublime and beautiful forms and phenomena. Their skill 
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has been so excellent, and their feeling for and sympathy with 
Nature in all her multiplex and palpitating vitality, has been so 
true and so tender, that they have made landscape art a great 
moral teacher of divine things, instead of simply a facile but 
degrading imitation of forms and colours. They have gone to 
Nature not to photograph her, but to embrace her ; not to steal a 
scene, but to drink in an impression ; not as trespassers, but as 
worshippers. Hence, they have achieved remarkable pictures. 
We can not assign any definite bounds to the progress of the 
American artist in landscape painting. For, the schools do not 
fetter him. He owes no allegiance and pays no deference to 
conventionalism, which is simply, as Durand has happily called 
it, ‘ the substitution of an easily-ex pressed falsehood for a difficult 
truth” Authority and tradition have no weight with him, nor 
do they need to have, for, right before his eyes he has tradition 
ancient as the hills, and authority authentic as the blue sky that 
bends over all. He has gone to Nature herself, and, inspired 
by a genuine love for her, has boldly struck out a new path in 
Art—has invented a new and original style, and, in furtherance 
of his success in it, has deve!sped an unguessed store of new 
resources and new effects. What he has already done under 
such a happy impulse, can be seen in the works of Church, of 
Mignot, and of Bierstadt— works rude, it may be, and not the 
best in taste, but works grand, original, effective, and opening 
before the reflective mind just such another long vista of grand 
possibilities for the future of our Art as must have dawned to the 
enthusiastic Florentines for the future of their art, when they 
made a famous holiday, and strewed flowers, and bore Cimabue’s 
new picture of the Madonna in triumph through their streets. 
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Art. VII.—Le Prince-Caniche, par Edouard Laboulaye, Mem- 
bre de 1’Institut, Professeur de Legislation Comparée au 
Collége de France. Paris: Charpentier. 1868. [F. W. 
Christern, New York. ] 


France, under the old régime, has been called ‘a despotism 
tempered with epigrams.’ The despotism gave place to Anar- 
chy, this to Imperialism, to Bureaucracy, and to Anomaly — 
the social state changed, but the epigrams remained, the agreea- 
bly acid vehicle that helped to disguise the taste of each new 
nostrum administered to the body politic. The people had their 
gibe for the sentimentalities of Lamartine, or the pear-shaped 
head of Le gros Blagueur, as they had had their gibe for the 
Guillotine, the Abbé Dubois or the Abbé Terray. 

Of course the gentleman who at present occupies the singularly 
uncomfortable, and in some respects preposterous position of 
Emperor of the French, has to contribute his quota to the gen- 
eral merriment, and take his share of the general castigation, 
with the best grace he can—a grace which latterly has not 
been altogether perfect. 

For in fact the epigram —in which we include all pointed 
satire in sportive guise — is one of the deadliest of weapons ; and 
M. Laboulaye, notwithstanding the grave title affixed to his 
name, does not disdain to show that he can handle the ‘ thin, flit- 
ting, instantaneous steel’ in the style of a master. As M. 
About, in his lively romance, ‘The Man with the Broken Ear,’ 
undertook the championship of the Second Empire, M. Labou- 
laye, in the volume before us, makes a brilliant attack upon it, 
in the disguise of a fairy-tale ; and as impartial judges, who have 
enjoyed both performances, we are constrained to pronounce that 
the Professor of Comparative Legislation has decidedly the best 
of it. 

But we should not allow the wit of M. Laboulaye to make us 
forget what the French Republic was, and what the French na- 
tion has become under the Empire. There is a tyranny worse 
than the despotism of one man can possibly be, and it is the ty- 
ranny of a mob, cruel, vindictive, reckless, inconstant, irrespon- 
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sible and insatiable. The curb may be severe, and the hand upon 
the rein heavy, but it is better than the headlong, frenzied plunge 
into utter ruin. We are therefore disposed to regard this book 
as a satire aimed at the excessive centralisation of the Second 
Empire, and at the dangers to be apprehended from it, rather 
than a blow dealt directly at the throne. But we will give our 
readers sufficient insight into the book to enable them to judge 
for themselves. 

Once upon a time the famous Kingdom of the Gobemouches 
was ruled by a King and Queen who, happy and prosperous in 
all other respects, were yet, after fifteen years of marriage, un- 
blessed with offspring. At length, however, their wishes were 
crowned by the birth of a charming prince, to whom they gave 
the name of Jacinthe. The joy which this auspicious event 
caused, not only to the royal parents, but the entire nation, was 
indescribable, and to add to their delight, the Fairy of Day, ‘a 
friend of the family’, consented to be godmother to the little 
prince. 

At the christening, however, when the feast was at its height, 
their mirth was suddenly checked by the appearance of the Fairy 
of Night, whose name had somehow been omitted from the 
list of guests. All are stricken dumb at this unlooked-for and 
unwelcome arrival, while ‘the Fairy, after some sarcastic remarks 
upon the politeness of the King, advances to the cradle of the 
prince, and, while all are trembling in anticipation of some fear- 
ful malediction, solemnly pronounces, ‘ Jacinthe, I give thee 
wit, strength, and beauty.’ All tongues are loosed in apologies 
to the Fairy and praises of her magnanimity ; but ‘smiling ina 
singular fashion’, she refuses all their attentions, and takes an 
abrupt leave. 

The King and Queen, in a very jubilant frame of mind, are 
surprised to note on the brow of their friend, the Fairy of 
Day, marks of disqnietude of spirit; but especially are they 
confounded, when the latter, advancing to the cradle, says with 
solemnity, ‘ Jacinthe, that thou mayest escape the snares of my 
sister, I decree that in thy sixteenth year thou shalt be trans- 
formed into a poodle.’ We leave our author to depict the feel- 
ings of the royal couple. 
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Fifteen years pass. The king having died, for five years the 
queen has held the regency, cultivating peace with all the neigh- 
boring states, and administering the affairs of the kingdom with 
a wise economy, to the enormous repletion of the exchequer, and 
the secret discontent of the Gobemouches, who thirsted for par- 
ades, reviews, costly spectacles, magnificent fétes, and the pomp 
and circumstance of war. So all eyes were turned to the prince 
Jacinthe, now about entering his majority. At length the glo- 
rious day arrived ; the dawn of a new era was celebrated in a 
very obstreperous and explosive fashion, and the prince took his 
seat at the council-board and commenced the business of his 
life. : 

‘Every body knows that the Gobemouches, trained for centu- 
ries in the principles of the purest scholastic philosophy, have a 
sovereign contempt for experience, and no faith in anything but 
mathematics, metaphysics, logic, and rhetoric ; and so their legis- 
lators, following the bent of the national mind, evolved the form 
of their government from psychological data. Just as in the 
human mind there are three distinct constituent powers : thought, 
discourse, and action, so the Gobemouchian government compri- 
ses three grand Ministerial departments, and is administered by 
three entirely distinct and independent ministers. The first 
governs, and asks no one’s opinion; the second talks, but does 
nothing ; and the third gives advice which nobody takes. 

The prince takes his place for the first time at the council- 
table, with his three ministers, who are thus described : 

‘Count Touche-ad-Tout was a little, thin, sallow, feverish man, 
who knew neither pleasure, rest, nor sleep. None had ever seen 
him laugh or weep. From morning to night and from night to 
morning, he signed, signed, signed. While signing with his 
right hand, he plied his bell with his left, despatching courier 
after courier, sending out orders, instructions, and appointments, 
without a moment’s cessation. It was generally supposed that 
the whole fabric of government would crumble, if this indefati- 
gable little man ceased signing for an instant. 

‘Baron Géronte Pleurard was a tall, lean, bald old man, with 
a long nose and an interminable chin. He wore great blue 
spectacles which gave him the look of an owl, took snuff every 
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five minutes, and sighed whenever he spoke. He was a sage: 
he thought nothing, said nothing, did nothing, which somebody 
had not thought, done, or said before. He knew everything, 
and had no doubts. So places and honors rained upon his in- 
fallible head, and the Gobemouches considered him the firmest 
pillar of the State.’ 

The third minister, the Advocate Pieborgne, is described as a 
robust man in the prime of life, a bon-vivant and man of the 
werld. 

‘Sire, said Count Touche-a-Tout, it is the ancient usage of the 
realm that each King of the Gobemouches shall inaugurate his 
reign by an act of grace. Here is a list of certain persons con- 
demned for venial offences, such as robbers, forgers, and assassins, 
whom we supplicate your majesty to set at liberty. 

‘Can I have rightly heard you? exclaimed the Prince. If 
you call assassins trifling criminals, who then are the great ones? 

‘Great criminals, replied Baron Pleurard, are those perverse 
persons who abuse their talents to attack religion, the govern- 
ment, the Prince, and his ministers. An assassin destroys a single 
victim ; a pamphleteer poisons a whole generation. 

‘Very well, said the Prince, I defer to your experience, and 
sign the act. 

‘Sire, resumed Touche-d-Tout, ancient usage requires that 
your majesty shall seal with your own hand this first act of your 
reign, as a sign that all commands emanate from the Prince 
alone. The wax is ready ; here is the seal. 

‘ Having sealed the paper, Jacinthe looked at the impression, 
and beheld the annexed device — 


‘What does this signify? he enquired. 

‘Sire, replied Touche-d-Tout, it is the royal cartouche, the 
emblem of your august house. These four cabalistic words may 
be read in six different ways; aid in each way they express the 
grandeur of the royal prerogative. Tout pour moi; Moi pour 
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tout; Tout par moi; Moi partout; Partout pour moi; Pour 
moi partout : it is the device of royalty. } 

‘ And what is the ring in the centre? 

‘Sire, that ring is the symbol of your sacred person ; it is a 
zero. 

‘A zero! cried Jacinthe, knitting his brows, and why select a 
zero to represent me? 

‘Because your majesty is the only person in the kingdom who 
is not numbered. Your majesty can not be ignorant that every 
Gobemouche receives at his birth a number which he carries with 
him to the grave. 

‘ Admirable invention ! continued the minister, warming with 
his subject. It brings order into chaos, and reduces the art of 
government to a simple question of arithmetic. Your majesty 
may judge for yourself: here is my cartouche. 

‘ As he said this, he disengaged from the cuff of his sleeve a 
tag of cloth, secured by two buttons, upon which were embroid- 
ered these figures :— 

625, 5°29 , 3156. 

‘Is it possible, he went on, to state more clearly and more 
briefly that I am called Count Touche-a-Tout, that I was born 
on the 18th January (old style), year of the world 7810, in the 
province formerly called Fauconville; that I am a widower 
with one child, a chief proprietor, and official of the first class? 

‘And all that in those nine figures? asked Jacinthe in delight- 
ed astonishment. 

‘If your majesty will deign to give me a moment’s attention, 
you will comprehend the most ingenious system ever invented 
by the most spirituel people of the earth. 

‘Down to the reign of your illustrious great-grandfather, the 
territory of the Gobemouches was wretchedly cut up into pro- 
vinces, cantons, cities, and villages, each bearing its own name. 
The year was divided into months, weeks, and days, both months 
and days having special appellations. It was an endless variety, 
a perpetual confusion. There was besides in all this a mass of 
historic recollections, which most deplorably hampered the ad- 
ministrative uniformity. Our fathers, who had geometrical 
minds, expunged the whole past; if they failed to reach the 

13 
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triumphant unity at which we aim, they were at least able to 
reduce to figures at one stroke, geography, the almanac, and the 
social scale. It is one of those inventions which the world en- 
vies us, without having the courage to borrow. 

‘Every Gobemouche, when he pays his yearly tax, receives a 
tag marked with nine figures, which he must constantly wear on 
his left arm, under penalty of fine and imprisonment. Of these 
nine figures, the first three indicate space, the second three, time, 
and the last three, personality. In my own cartouche, for in- 
stance, do not the figures 625 indicate clearly that I am a native 
of the 6th province, 2d canton, 5th commune? The next 
figures, 5°— 

‘ And what is 5??’ asked Jacinthe. 

‘Sire, it is our way of writing ten. We count by nines, in 
order never to have more than one figure in each place ; and be- 
sides, it would be high treason to use the zero, the royal emblem. 
The figures, then, 5° 29°, indicate visibly that in the 10th year of 
the century, in the 2d novena (which is the name of our recon- 
structed week), and the 9th day, I was entered the 6th on the 
general register. 

‘So the character 3' shows that I am a widower with one child. 
Before my marriage I bore the number 1, and 2 while my wife 
lived. The 5 which follows signifies that I belong to the class 
of large proprietors, and the 6 that I am of the 6th grade, which 
consists of the high officials. Could anything be more simple? 

‘To a mind so enlightened as your Majesty’s, the Minister 
continued, there is no need to point out the countless advantages 
of this admirable system. Does a young man wish to marry? 
No necessity for inquiries into his rank and fortune. Does a 
coquette try to conceal her age, an impostor deceive by false pre- 
tences, or a bourgeois take on airs — “ Let us see your number.” 
And since the true ideal, the object and the end of government, 
is to manage and discipline a people like an army, what can sur- 
pass a system by which every one is enrolled, numbered, cata- 
logued, and checked off? Is it not the triumph of uniformity?’ 

The enthusiastic Minister then urges upon the sovereign an- 
other step in reform, which is the abolition of proper names, and 
the restriction of all appellations to the figures of the cartouche; 
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but the time is passing, and the prince must be initiated into the 
business of government. 

‘The affairs of State will not wait, says Touche-d-Tout. Al- 
ready this morning I have had one hundred appointments to 
make, which must be signed at once. 

‘A hundred places vacant in six hours? said Jacinthe with 
some surprise. 

‘Certainly Sire, answered the Count, signing away with all his 
might. By the last census we have 385,657 paid functionaries, 
15,212 supernumeraries, and 12,525 candidates, making a total 
of 413,394 employés devoted to the service of the State. Al- 
lowing an average of five years for promotion, we have a total 
of 82,678.80 nominations yearly, giving 6889.90 a month, or 
229.66 a day. 

‘Why it is a whole army! cried the Prince. 

‘ Alas, Sire, exclaimed Baron Pleurard, raising his eyes to 
heaven, it is far too few. This wretched people is so lazy, so 
unmanageable, and so malicious, that to keep it in proper order 
it should have two officials to every citizen; one to make him 
work, and the other to make him hold his tongue.’ 

As a step toward the realisation of this ideal, the Count pro- 
poses the following Draft of a Law for the Universal Inspec- 
tion of the Young Gobemouches from their First to their Tenth 
Year : 


‘Jacinta, by the grace of Luck, &c. 

Whereas, the State is not made for the citizen, but the citizen for the State ; 

Whereas, parents are public functionaries, charged with the production for the 
State of the material for future taxation, administration, and conscription ; 

Whereas, it is not merely the right but the duty of the State to take care that 
the products of this manufacture are neither adulterated nor impaired by faulty 
processes; We publish the following decree : 

Article 1. There are hereby created an Inspector and an Inspectress for every 
Canton of the Kingdom, to wit: 66,666 Inspectors and Inspectresses of the second 
class for the 33,333 Cantons of the realm. 

Art. 2. There are hereby created 3000 Inspectors and Inspectresses of the first 
class, to inspect the 66,666 Inspectors and Inspectresses of the second class. 

Art, 3. There are hereby created 300 Inspectors-General to inspect the 3000 
Inspectors of the first class. 

Art.4, Each of the Inspectors and Inspectresses of the second class, shall, every 
month, review all the little boys and all the little girls of the Canton. They shall 
see that the parents and nurses, both wet and dry, exactly observe, under penalty 
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of fine and imprisonment, the regulations prescribing the mode of suckling, feeding, 
giving drink to, putting to bed, taking up, washing, combing, brushing, dressing, 
undressing, putting on and taking off shoes and stockings, playing with, and walk- 
ing, the young citizens. They shall minutely examine each of these young admin- 
istrés, they shall remark the condition of their teeth and skin, the length and color 
of their hair, and the state of their nails; they shall weigh each one in turn in the 
regulation scales, to discover if they are gaining or losing flesh, and finally, they 
shall prepare exact answers to the 325 questions contained in the Statistic Schedule 
attached to the present Ordinance. 

Art. 5. The monthly reports shall be sent within a week to the Inspector of the 
first degree, who shall affix his observations and address it to the Inspector General, 
who shall append his remarks and address the whole to the minister; after which 
all these reports, carefully signed and endorsed, shall be filed in the archives of the 
State for the enlightenment of future generations. 

Done at our palace of Violets, in our good city of Plaisir-sur-Or,’ etc. 


We refrain, though not without regret, from giving the new 
law proposed for regulating public instruction, which, after the 
usual preamble, setting forth the value of Truth, the importance 
that it should be delivered to the citizen pure and undefiled, and 
the expediency that the government should take this office upon 
itself, suppresses all journals throughout the realm, and estab- 
lishes one in their stead, to be called The Oficial Truth, which 
all citizens are bound to subscribe to and study under the super- 
vision of 33,333 inspectors, etc. 

‘ Admirable system!’ cries Baron Pleurard. ‘The inspection 
of each by all, and all by each, is the ideal of a consolidated 
government.’ 

Nor can we give the two orations, one on the ministerial and 
the other on the opposition side, by the Advocate Pieborgne, each 
a master-piece and perfect model of rhetorical clap-trap. We 
warmly recommend them to the study of our political orators 
and declamatory legislators as finished examples of the art of 
‘opposing generalities to particulars, and particulars to generali- 
ties; of denying the rule on the strength of the exceptions, and 
ignoring the exceptions on the strength of the rule; of announc- 
ing truths as old as the world and common-place as the high- 
roads, and so general that they prove or disprove anything or 
nothing ;’ and in addition to these essentialities, they are espe- 
cially worthy of study from being neither indecent, vulgar, nor 
scurrilous. 

The council at last breaks up, and the prince enjoys himself at 
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a ball, where he falls in love with Tamaris, daughter of Count 
Touche-4-Tout. The next morning brings him a disagreeable 
surprise ; the fairy’s promise has been kept, and he finds himself 
transformed into a poodle. He has now an opportunity to ob- 
serve the working of the Gobemouchian system from the bottom, 
and compare it with the view from the top. Having on no col- 
lar nor badge, and consequently no recognised place in society, 
he is set upon by all the other dogs of the palace, and finally cud- 
gelled off the grounds by the guard. But he consoles himself 
by a walk in the streets of the Capital, admiring their regularity, 
the beautiful uniformity of the houses, and the paternal care 
everywhere exercised over the citizens. ‘Along the wide side- 
walks a dense crowd of people was moving at a uniform pace. 
Guards posted at regular intervals took care that every one took 
the proper direction, and none impeded the other. It was not 
allowed to cross the street unless to enter a house, or to turn up 
a crossing, in either of which cases it was necessary to apply to an 
officer, who, with a sword at his side, watched the march of the 
citizens and gave his arm to the ladies. The sight was imposing. 
One felt that an invisible eye followed every Gobemouche, even 
in his most innocent diversions, and maintained that equality 
which is the glory of the great nation.’ 

Jacinthe is soon espied without his collar, and sent to the dog- 
pound, where he makes the acquaintance of the dog of a vis- 
countess and the dog of a captain, and has some experiences 
which convince him that the law does not apply to men of sci- 
ence, to officers, to waiting-maids, to lackeys, nor to government 
dogs. By the assistance of Harlequin, an old bull-dog and 
four-legged philosopher, he escapes. After sundry adventures 
he regains his palace, recovers his human form, and reads in the 
Official Truth that he has been unwell for two days (so long had 
his transformation lasted) from indisposition brought on by ex- 
cessive emotion. 

Remembering his treatment by the dogs of the palace, one of 
his first acts is to suppress his whole kennel, but here he encoun- 
ters unexpected obstacles. Count Touche-d-Tout looks grave, 
and tells him that the matter is more serious than he supposes ; 
there is 2 Master of the Hounds, with several subordinates, and 
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of fine and imprisonment, the regulations prescribing the mode of suckling, feeding, 
giving drink to, putting to bed, taking up, washing, combing, brushing, dressing, 
undressing, putting on and taking off shoes and stockings, playing with, and walk- 
ing, the young citizens. They shall minutely examine each of these young admin- 
istrés, they shall remark the condition of their teeth and skin, the length and color 
of their hair, and the state of their nails; they shall weigh each one in turn in the 
regulation scales, to discover if they are gaining or losing flesh, and finally, they 
shall prepare exact answers to the 325 questions contained in the Statistic Schedule 
attached to the present Ordinance. 

Art. 5. The monthly reports shall be sent within a week to the Inspector of the 
first degree, who shall affix his observations and address it to the Inspector General, 
who shall append his remarks and address the whole to the minister; after which 
all these reports, carefully signed and endorsed, shall be filed in the archives of the 
State for the enlightenment of future generations. 

Done at our palace of Violets, in our good city of Plaisir-sur-Or,’ etc. 


We refrain, though not without regret, from giving the new 
law proposed for regulating public instruction, which, after the 
usual preamble, setting forth the value of Truth, the importance 
that it should be delivered to the citizen pure and undefiled, and 
the expediency that the government should take this office upon 
itself, suppresses all journals throughout the realm, and estab- 
lishes one in their stead, to be called The Official Truth, which 
all citizens are bound to subscribe to and study under the super- 
vision of 33,333 inspectors, etc. 

‘ Admirable system!’ cries Baron Pleurard. ‘The inspection 
of each by all, and all by each, is the ideal of a consolidated 
government.’ 

Nor can we give the two orations, one on the ministerial and 
the other on the opposition side, by the Advocate Pieborgne, each 
a master-piece and perfect model of rhetorical clap-trap. We 
warmly recommend them to the study of our political orators 
and declamatory legislators as finished examples of the art of 
‘ opposing generalities to particulars, and particulars to generali- 
ties; of denying the rule on the strength of the exceptions, and 
ignoring the exceptions on the strength of the rule; of announc- 
ing truths as old as the world and common-place as the high- 
roads, and so general that they prove or disprove anything or 
nothing ;’ and in addition to these essentialities, they are espe- 
cially worthy of study from being neither indecent, vulgar, nor 
scurrilous. 

The council at last breaks up, and the prince enjoys himself at 
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a ball, where he falls in love with Tamaris, daughter of Count 
Touche-4-Tout. The next morning brings him a disagreeable 
surprise ; the fairy’s promise has been kept, and he finds himself 
transformed into a poodle. He has now an opportunity to ob- 
serve the working of the Gobemouchian system from the bottom, 
and compare it with the view from the top. Having on no col- 
lar nor badge, and consequently no recognised place in society, 
he is set upon by all the other dogs of the palace, and finally cud- 
gelled off the grounds by the guard. But he consoles himself 
by a walk in the streets of the Capital, admiring their regularity, 
the beautiful uniformity of the houses, and the paternal care 
everywhere exercised over the citizens. ‘Along the wide side- 
walks a dense crowd of people was moving at a uniform pace. 
Guards posted at regular intervals took care that every one took 
the proper direction, and none impeded the other. It was not 
allowed to cross the street unless to enter a house, or to turn up 
a crossing, in either of which cases it was necessary to apply to an 
officer, who, with a sword at his side, watched the march of the 
citizens and gave his arm to the ladies. The sight was imposing. 
One felt that an invisible eye followed every Gobemouche, even 
in his most innocent diversions, and maintained that equality 
which is the glory of the great nation.’ 

Jacinthe is soon espied without his collar, and sent to the dog- 
pound, where he makes the acquaintance of the dog of a vis- 
countess and the dog of a captain, and has some experiences 
which convince him that the law does not apply to men of sci- 
ence, to officers, to waiting-maids, to lackeys, nor to government 
dogs. By the assistance of Harlequin, an old bull-dog and 
four-legged philosopher, he escapes. After sundry adventures 
he regains his palace, recovers his human form, and reads in the 
Oficial Truth that he has been unwell for two days (so long had 
his transformation lasted) from indisposition brought on by ex- 
cessive emotion. 

Remembering his treatment by the dogs of the palace, one of 
his first acts is to suppress his whole kennel, but here he encoun- 
ters unexpected obstacles. Count Touche-d-Tout looks grave, 
and tells him that the matter is more serious than he supposes ; 
there is a Master of the Hounds, with several subordinates, and 
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their places are guaranteed to them by the Administration. ‘I 
do not wish to wrong any one,’ says Jacinthe. ‘ Let them keep 
their places and draw their salaries, but pack off the dogs.’ ‘It 
can not be done,’ says the Minister, ‘there can be no salaries 
without corresponding duties: the law is explicit on that point. 
Such a step would most gravely compromise the security of the 
throne itself.’ 

‘Do you mean to say that my throne will totter if I close my 
kennel?’ asks the Prince. _ 

‘Sire, there are no insignificant questions in affairs of State. 
The Gobemouchian monarchy owes its splendor to that system of 
centralisation which is the envy of the whole world. The gov- 
ernment is a vast net which enfolds and restrains the least as well 
as the greatest of your subjects. Break a single mesh, and not 
one fish merely, but the whole shoal, will slip through.’ ‘ The 
administration is not an abstraction, it is a living body which 
unites all the intelligence, all the energy, all the will of the na- 
tion ; it is a civil army which has its esprit du corps, its honors, 
its traditions, its proper sensibilities. A Master of Hounds may 
be of small account; but as he forms part of the government, 
he is sacred, and can not be molested without touching all the 
servants of the State. Better a hundred times to keep up a 
useless place than, by discharging a functionary, to wound the 
whole body of which he is a part.’ 

‘And the people who pay for all ; what about them?’ asked 
the Prince. 

‘The people was made to pay; it was created for no other 
purpose,’ said Baron Pleurard. 

We leave to such of our readers as may see the book, the 
pleasure of reading in the original the love-adventures of Giro- 
flée and Narcisse, the war between the Gobemouches and the 
Coqsigrues, and the tremendous battle of Necedad. The benefi- 
cent fairy takes care from time to time to let the Prince look at 
things from the poodle point of view, to his decided enlighten- 
ment in more ways than one. 

At last he fancies that the. panacea for all the evils of the 
State, is to be found in a Constitution, and calls upon his fairy 
god-mother for counsel and a model. She calls up the shade of 
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Aristotle, who shows him the theory of Greek autonomy, but 
gives him the cold comfort that it is of no use to try it with the 
Gobemouches, who are barbarians in the very blood and bones. 
The Wandering Jew is next summoned, who sketches for him 
from his extensive personal observation, the decadence of the 
Roman Empire, the vast monarchies of the East, and the revival 
of liberty, after the Crusades, in the small free States of Genoa, 
Venice, Florence, and Flanders. These again he had seen swal- 
lowed up in the system of great monarchies which culminated 
for the second time in Europe, in the reign of Louis XIV. In 
America, in the Federation of States, he has found a new civili- 
sation and new liberty. 

We might expect after this that Jacinthe should immediately 
demand to be transported to the Capitol at Washington that he 
might quaff huge draughts of constitutional liberty direct from 
the fountain-head ; but the fairy, who, in virtue of her super- 
natural nature, may have had a prophetic glimpse of that page 
in the Book of Fate headed 1868, whisks him off — where, do 
our readers think? — to Monrovia in Liberia! Here, meeting 
with a woolly-headed (crépu) negro engaged — not in sleeping 
in the sun with his mouth open, but— in rolling a barrel of oil, 
he enters into conversation with this exceptional citizen. And 
here for the first time we must protest against an abuse of privi- 
lege. We have read our AXsop, and know the large liberty of 
the fabulist and raconteur ; we make no objection to the fairies, 
the transformations, the Wandering Jew, or the practical maxims 
of the bull-dog Harlequin ; but this erépu Monrovian talking 
Benthamite philosophy is a little too much for us. 

It seems to have been a little too much for Jacinthe,»Gobe- 
mouche though he was, for he cuts short a grand flourish about 
the political future of Africa, with the very sensible remark : 
‘I don’t believe a word of it.’ ‘It is true for all that,’ answered 
the sable sage. ‘But you must excuse me; the sun is setting, 
and I have yet to attend the School Committee, the Military 
Committee, and the Board-meeting at the Bank.’ 

Here, to our great relief, we are confirmed in a suspicion that 
has haunted us throughout this chapter. Jacinthe, it is clear, 
was but imperfectly acquainted with the Liberian language. 
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We are luckily able to give the words which were really uttered 
by the Monrovian philosopher. They were: ‘ You dunno nuffin, 
You nuffin but one big fool ob a Gobemouche. I spec you neb- 
ber heerd dat we win de battle ob Bunker Hill—eh?’! 

How Jacinthe gets his Constitution, and the effect of this 
novelty upon the Gobemouches, we leave to be read in the orig- 
inal. 

If we have given considerable space to the review of what 
appears an ephemeral jeu-d’esprit, our apology must be thatthe 
subject here treated apparently in jest, is one of the most vital 
importance, and fraught with the most momentous consequences. 
We have much wild vaporing talk about ‘the grand Empire of 
the future, the great American people no longer divided into 
petty sovereignties, but consolidated into one immense and irre- 
sistible Nation. This might be smiled at as mere innocuous 
bluster, were it not that the insidious poison is spreading with 
wider and ever wider infection, and the fatal purpose is moving 
with swift and sure strides to its accomplishment, Such an em- 
pire is not a confederation held together by mutual good-will 
and common interests, strong against foreign aggression by its 
united front, secure against internal conspiracy by its separate 
sovereignties. It is the rule of brute force, the tyranny of a 
vast and lawless mob, that sees national glory in the unbridled 
license of its frenzied will, and builds its triumphal pyramid on 
the crushed liberties of the citizens. 

Well has an eloquent Frenchman said:* ‘Small States have 
ever been the centres of the most brilliant civilisation.’ 

‘The dream of universal empire, that dream which made 
Alexander weep to find that the world had bounds but his ambi- 
tion none, has since taken another form. The earth is now bet- 
ter known; it is seen that its extent will not bear a single Em- 
pire, but it is to be divided into vast zones, each of which repre- 
sents a world—the Slavic world, the Germanic world, the 

1See Mr. Winwood Reade’s Savage Africa, p. 31. The boast of the.negroes of 
Sierra Leone of having won Waterloo, may very well be put into the mouth of a 
Liberian negro, as what little difference there is between the colonists and repub- 
licans, consists in greater arrogance and conceit on the part of the latter, We 
heartily commend Mr. Reade’s remarks on Sierra Leone and Liberia to the consid- 


eration of all who believe the negro capable of self-government. 
2Conférences du R. P. Hyacinthe. Conf. v. 
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American world, and so forth. Throughout each of these worlds 
the peoples are to be consolidated by tearing away the sacred 
bonds of history and the solemn pledges of treaties; appeal is 
to be made to the natural rights of a race, or to a high mission 
and mysterious destiny. And this melting and re-casting king- 
doms and nations in the crucible of a new alchemy, is called Pro- 
gress! I say it is a return to the ages of Barbarism. 

‘Daniel beheld them in his prophetic vision, these giant em- 
pires, and saw them under the form of beasts. He saw the 
human race in the image that best befits it: an immense and 
stormy sea, with the night above; and upon that sea and in that 
night the four winds of heaven raged in furious war. 

‘The prophet looked out upon the storm, and from the bil- 
lows arose three monstrous forms : a lioness with wings, traversing 
the whole world in her rapid flight ; a leopard before whom the 
four quarters of the earth bowed down; a bear armed with a 
triple row of teeth; and the prophet heard a voice which gave 
command: “ Arise, devour much flesh !” 

‘Then arose a monster still more strange and terrible than 
the others. Its teeth and its claws were of iron; it ate not, but 
crushed and lacerated, and when it had mangled its victim in its 
bloody jaws, it trampled and tore the remains under its feet. It 
bore upon its head a horn,-symbol of brutal force, and of arro- 
gance of soul; and this horn had the eyes of a man and a mouth 
of blasphemy which spoke against justice and against God. 

‘I too have beheld you, sombre visions, not in prophecy, but 
in history.’ 
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Art. VIII.—1. The American Revolution. By George Ban- 
croft. Vol. III. (Vol. IX, History of the U.S.) Boston: 
Little, Brown & Company. 1866. 


2. Memorial Address on the Life and Character of Abraham 
Lincoln, delivered at the request of both houses of the Congress 
of America, before them, in the House of Representatives at 
Washington, on the 12th of February, 1866. By George Ban- 
croft. Washington: Government Printing Office. 1866. 


3. Joseph Reed: A Historical Essay. By George Bancroft. 
New York: W. J. Widdleton. 1867. 


4, President Reed of Pennsylvania. A Reply to Mr. George 
Bancroft and others, February, A. D. 1867. Philadelphia: 
Howard Challen and John Campbell. 


5. A Rejoinder to Mr. Bancroft’s Historical Essay on President 
Reed. By William B. Reed. Philadelphia: Wm. P. Kil- 
dare. 


6. Nathanael Greene. An Examination of some Statements con- 
cerning Major-General Greene, in the ninth volume of Ban- 
croft’s History of the United States. By George Washington 
Greene, author of ‘ Historical View of the American Revolu- 
tion,’ &c., &c. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1866. 


7. Correspondence and Remarks upon Baneroft’s History of the 
Northern Campaign of 1777, and the character of Major- 
General Philip Schuyler. By George L. Schuyler. New 
York: David G. Francis. 1867. 


8. Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 1866- 
1867. Published at the charge of the Peabody fund. Bos- 
ton: Published for the Society, by Wiggin & Lunt. 1867. 


If the historic muse has really an abiding place among us, it 
was a sad day for her when the weak and servile political pam- 
phlet of Mr. Lothrop Motley, at the beginning of our recent 
strife, was rewarded by a diplomatic mission. Upon Mr. Motley 
himself the effect has been alike unfortunate and obvious. We 
have had ‘the insurrection of the slaveholders’ introduced into 
the History of the United Netherlands, and Parrott guns and 
Monitors paraded, @ propos of the siege of Utrecht. The green- 
back miracles of Mr. Chase have been made to overshadow the 
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diminished glories of finance under Philip the Second, and ‘ the 
eternal setting of that great popular hope, the United ‘American 
Republic,’ has furnished the background of a picture, painted 
from the rupture of a Dutch alliance. Nay, we hold it an indis- 
putable fact, that the style, the tone, the very taste and grammar 
of Mr. Motley’s recent volumes have been visibly corrupted by 
his evil political communications. But the sins he has com- 
mitted, himself, are nothing to those of which he has been and is 
likely to be the cause in others; and if we are right in believing 
that we owe the volume of Bancroft’s History before us, in some 
sort, to his example and the pleasant prospect of Vienna in the 
distance, we hardly know to how much of sackcloth and ashes 
he ought not to be condemned. It is due to Mr. Motley, how- 
ever, to say, that his deflection from history into partisanship 
surprised every one. It would not be easy for Mr. Bancroft to 
surprise any body. He has been a party politician almost all his 
life, and has known the savor of many flesh-pots. What he 
calls the History of the United: States has been, from the begin- 
ning, a sort of proclamation of himself, and its philosophy has 
always taken a recognisable Bancroftian direction. He syste- 
matically reverses the ordinary historical process. He does not 
deduce the present from the past, but goes back to the past to 
justify or condemn the present, according to his theories or uses 
at the time. Instead of showing how the mighty skeleton grew 
and was developed, he frames it, in his cabinet, from some bone 
of his day, which he assumes to be a genuine fossil. Where the 
results of the hour seem to him to be good, or he desires to make 
them seem good, he fabricates premises from the Revolution so 
as to make his sequences logical. If they seem to him, or he 
would have them to seem, evil, he reconstructs the principles of 
the past, so as to prove that we have fallen away from them. If 
the late civil war, for instance, had been an unsuccessful move- 
ment in the interest of consolidation, he would have made his 
History demonstrate that the vital and controlling idea of the 
Revolution was the establishment and perpetuation of State Sov- 
ereignty. As it was State Sovereignty, however, which took up 
arms and was beaten, he is eloquent and urgent in demonstra- 
ting that the merger of colonial distinctions into one absorbing 
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union was the real principle and purpose of our separation from 
Great Bfitain. In fine, his cloud is either a whale or a weasel, 
according as the taste may run at court when he invites us to 
look at it. 

There is a personality also, in Mr. Bancroft’s turn of thinking 
and writing, which is singular. He assaults a doctrine as if it 
were a personal enemy, and lunges at a historical character who 
has been buried a century, as if he had quarrelled with him the 
night before and owed him a private grudge. We remember to 
have heard him once, in a public lecture on the Spirit of the 
Age, belabor the venerable author of Rasselas with such ferocity 
and personality that a hiss went through the galleries, and an 
elderly gentleman who seemed to have Miss Pinkerton’s rever- 
ence for the author of the Dizonary, stamped down the aisle 
in noisy disgust; yet all that he charged to Dr. Johnson as 
cause for execration was his toryism— what the Memorial 
Address on Lincoln more severely describes as placing one’s self 
‘in conflict with the will of Providence.’ Of that will, of 
course, it is always to be understood that the Lincolns and 
Bancrofts are the exclusive interpreters and blessed messengers. 
In view, then, of the characteristics which we have described, 
nobody, we repeat, will be surprised at the contents of Mr. 
Bancroft’s ninth volume. It is undoubtedly the worst of the 
series, but not a whit worse than the best of them would have 
been under similar circumstances and with equal inducements. 
To make these understood, it is necessary to enter into some de- 
tail, At the beginning of the Confederate war, Mr. Bancroft 
was far from orthodox. He did not exactly advocate secession, 
but he thought coercion unconstitutional, and was therefore 
opposed to it. Nay, more, he did not regard the Southern 
movement with disfavor or consider it unjustifiable. We state 
his opinions in the moderate way in which Dr. Russell describes 
them in the thirteenth chapter of his Diary North and South. 
It appears that the noted correspondent of the Times, on the 
19th of March, 1861, had the pleasure of dining at a friend’s 
in New York, where he enjoyed the advantage of hearing the 
political views of several distinguished personages, his fellow- 
guests, among whom was Mr. Bancroft. Their opinions struck 
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Dr. Russell as remarkable, and he recorded themat some length. 
‘The result,’ he says, ‘left on my mind by their conversations 
and arguments, was that, according to the Constitution, the gov- 
ernment could not employ force to prevent secession, or to com- 
pel States which had seceded by the will of the people, to ac- 
knowledge the Federal power. In fact, according to them, the 
Federal Government was the mere machine put forward by a 
society of sovereign States as a common instrument for certain 
ministerial acts, more particularly those which affected the ex- 
ternal relations of the Confederation’ . . . . . ‘There 
was not a man who maintained the Government had any power 
to coerce the people of a State, or to force a State to remain in 
the Union, or under the action of the Federal Government.’ 
Obviously nothing more disloyal, heretical, and wicked than this 
could have been suggested at Montgomery or Richmond. The 
idea that the best government in the world was a ‘ mere machine’ 
—an ‘ instrument ’—was something fearful to think of. It was 
the very quintessence of lese-majesty. Mr. Jefferson Davis is 
still under bail, to be tried as a traitor for entertaining and as- 
serting the self-same notion. Between such doctrine and that of 
Mr. Motley’s contemporaneous pamphlet, lay the depths and the 
breadth of the sea. Between the Bancroft who avowed such trea- 
sonable sentiments, and the gentleman of the same name who de- 
livered the Memorial Address on the Life and Character of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, before the ‘ Congress of America,’ in February, 1866, 
there was a world of distance which Puck could scarcely girdle. 
In the course, therefore, of the five years which elapsed between 
the dinner in New York and the address at Washington, it will be 
perceived that our historian had an ‘ unco lee-way’ to make up. 
To get from the constitutional opinions which Russell has recorded, 
to those which the Address commemorates, required the strides of 
agiant. But Mr. Bancroft was equal to the emergency. The polit- 
ical philosopher of 1861, who thought that ‘the government could 
not employ force’ against seceding States without a violation of 
the Constitution, was not ashamed or afraid, as the orator of 
1866, to denounce Mr. Buchanan for declaring ‘that the sword 
was not placed in the hands of Congress to preserve the Union 
by force.” The Southern movement, which the democrat had 
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not regarded ‘ with disfavor,’ the orator did not scruple to anath- 
ematize as ‘ a rebellion founded on negro slavery.’ The ‘ instru- 
ment,’ the ‘society of sovereign States,’ in the New York table- 
talk, became ‘ America’ in the Hall of Representatives. The 
‘machine’ which Mr. Lincoln had ‘run,’ instead of being the 
thing with the same humble name of which Dr. Russell had 
heard, was now ‘the great Republic,’ with ‘ its providential place 
in the history of mankind,’—the ‘ only daughter of freedom’ 
‘ waging war for the liberty of all the nations of the world, for 
freedom itself, &c., &c. The wonders of this war which, in 1861, 
the ‘ machine’ had no right to wage, were trumpeted, in 1866, 
with all the volume of an eloqnence which knows no degree but 
the superlative. How ‘blood flowed like water’ in ‘six hun- 
dred and twenty-five battles and severe skirmishes’ which the 
‘instrument’ had no right to fight, was fully and pleasantly 
detailed ; how ‘it streamed over the grassy plains: it stained the 
rocks: the undergrowth of the forest was red with it: and the 
armies marched on, with majestic courage, from one conflict to 
another, knowing they were fighting for God and liberty.’ All 
these ‘ministerial acts’, and many more of the sort, the curious 
may read of, glorified, in any one of the twenty thousand extra 
copies of the Address, which the House of Representatives or- 
dered to be printed. 

Having thus changed sides,—at all events, to mortal eyes,— 
Mr. Bancroft, of course, felt that it would never do to leave any 
of his impedimenta with his old friends, now enemies. He had 
gone over, himself, and his History had to follow. Besides, he 
knew that his former heterodoxy was remembered by his new 
brethren, and that where there are more disciples than crumbs, 
a convert who is hungry has to give evidence of his calling and 
election, by works as well as faith. He knew, too, that in the 
temper of the times it was quite useless to write history for sale, 
as he did, unless he wrote what the market demanded. He knew 
that to pander to Northern vanity and passion, and build up 
revolutionary foundations for the modern inventions of New 
England—in a word, to make history as it was wanted, and 
cheat the past into the service of the present — was the most ac- 
ceptable and the shortest method he could adopt of becoming at 
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once a classic and an ambassador. The volume before us is, 
we think, the result of that conclusion, and, as we have intima- 
ted, of Mr. Motley’s example and reward. An illustration or 
two will not be amiss. 

Every one who knows any thing of our revolutionary history, 
is aware of the feeling which from time to time was manifested 
in the Continental Army, against some of the troops and officers 
from New England. The shameless attempts of modern histo- 
rians and lecturers in that quarter, to conceal the traces and 
evade the justice of this feeling, are equally notorious. The 
controversy between Lord Mahon and Mr. Sparks in regard to 
the letters of Washington, garbled for that purpose by the lat- 
ter, is of course familiar to our readers. ‘Those who have taken 
the pains to read what Washington did actually think and write 
upon the subject, will remember how often, in the bitterness 
and sadness of despair, and with the fierce indignation of his 
own burning and unselfish patriotism, he denounced the trading 
spirit, the littleness, the cowardice, the mean cabals and in- 
terests, by which the troops in question so frequently imperilled 
the great cause. In the face of facts so generally known and 
incontestable, we confess our amazement at finding, on page 335 
of the volume of his History now under review, the broad 
statement by Mr. Bancroft, that ‘it was on the militia of these 
(the New England) States, that Washington placed his chief re- 
liance.’ Nor is this inconceivable assertion guarded by qualifi- 
cations of any sort, as to time, or place, or occasion. On the 
contrary, it is coupled with an observation ascribed to the Brit- 
ish Commander-in-chief, that the New England militia, ‘when 
brought into action, were the most persevering of any in all 
North America’— the purpose of combining the two statements 
being, of course, to perpetuate it as a historical fact, attested by 
the heads of both armies, that the troops from New England 
were the right arm of the one and the terror of the other. It 
is the misfortune of criticism, that its decorum has no language 
by which falsifications of the sort can be properly characterized. 
Happily, on the other hand, it is but seldom called to expose 
any thing so gross. Mr. Bancroft did himself infinite injustice 
by not adding to it at once, that John Adams was the unswerv- 
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ing friend and stay of Washington, in the dark hours of doubt; 
that the Declaration of Independence was signed in Boston, and 
the sword of Cornwallis surrendered on Bunker Hill. 

But the tribute thus rendered to the self-love of his Section, 
was not regarded by Mr. Bancroft as complete without the sac- 
rifice of a victim or two on the same altar, In making his 
peace, he was resolved to do the thing thoroughly. He was like 
the English wit, who, having made up his mind to swear to the 
Thirty-nine Articles, expressed his willingness to take forty, if 
necessary. His fondness for personalities, to which we have al- 
luded, made it likewise especially agreeable to him to propitiate 
the New England feeling by personal detraction. Hence the 
multitude of controversies into which his present volume has led 
him, and of which the titles of the pamphlets at the head of 
this article will give the reader some idea, We cannot, of course, 
enter into these, but it is impossible thoroughly to understand 
what Mr. Bancroft is as a historian, without studying the 
character of some of them. The case of Joseph Reed, the re- 
volutionary President 6f Pennsylvania —at one time Secretary 
of Washington, at another his Adjutant General, and always de- 
serving and enjoying his confidence and friendship —is particu- 
larly illustrative. We allude to it especially, because it furnishes 
the most conspicuous demonstration of Mr. Bancroft’s inconsis- 
tency, recklessness, bad faith, and virulence. Reed, unfortunately 
for him as things now go, was one. of those prominent officers 
who entertained and expressed the opinions which we have re- 
ferred to, in regard to the New England levies. The historian 
Hildreth quotes from Graydon’s Memoirs the following passage: 
‘In so contemptible a light were the New England men regard- 
ed, that it was scarcely possible to conceive a case which could 
be construed into a reprehensible disrespect of them.’ Hildreth 
then adds, that ‘Reed, the new Adjutant General, shared this 
feeling to a certain extent, and made himself very unpopular 
with the New England troops.’ Mr. Bancroft himself alludes 
to the same subject, and to Reed in connexion with it, in a note 
to the sixth chapter of the volume under review. ‘A bitter and 
jealous rivalry,’ he says, ‘which the Adjutant General had assis- 
ted to foment, had grown up between the New England troops 
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and those south of New England.’ A well known report, made 
by Col. Smallwood to the Maryland Convention in regard 
to the cowardice and misconduct of two Connecticut Brigades 
under his own observation at Kip’s Bay, Mr. Bancroft assails, 
in the same paragraph, as ‘ full of blunders and impossibilities.’ 
But the subsequent political prominence of Reed, and the slan- 
ders which grew out of the electioneering contests in which he 
was involved, afforded Mr. Bancroft an opportunity of attacking 
him, which the more modest civil career of Smallwood did not 
supply. It happened, too, that Mr. William B. Reed, the grand- 
son and biographer of the Pennsylvania President, and one of 
our most able and justly distinguished public men, had continued 
faithful, during the war, to the political principles which Mr. 
Bancroft deserted. Mr, Reed is known and honored, now, as one 
of the few conspicuous citizens north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line, from whom neither social ostracism, nor political pressure, 
nor professional sacrifice, nor personal peril, could force a single 
concession to the devilish madness of the hour. The exceptional 
courage and patriotism which established for him the reputation 
he now enjoys, of course rendered him obnoxious, in proportion, 
to the fanatics and, especially, the renegades, to whom his lofty 
position was a standing reproach. Nothing, consequently, could 
be more delightful to Mr. Bancroft, personally, or more in the 
line of his interest and purpose, than to visit on the ancestor the 
sins of the descendant, along with his own. In his History, 
therefore, and the Historical Essay with which he followed it, he 
assails President Reed with a malignity and coarseness which 
would be disparaging any where, out of the speech of an im- 
peachment manager. In the History he deals with him as a 
‘traitor,’ a ‘pretender,’ a ‘deserter,’ and a ‘coward.’ In the 
Essay he denounces him as a ‘ vacillating trimmer,’ ‘ tainted by 
duplicity,’ ‘shuffling, pusillanimous, and irresolute.’ The testi- 
mony on which he pretends to base such imputations is raked 
from the very sewers of post-revolutionary partisan falsehood 
and rancor. Nor does Mr. Bancroft scruple to aid it by false 
citations, false statements, and text-garbling. He calls into court, 
as & witness, the unknown author of a Hessian Diary, to prove 
that the Adjutant General of the American army had obtained 
14 
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a British protection for the purpose of deserting his country, and 
suppresses the context by which the very diarist himself indi- 
cates his own disbelief of the slander. Those who are willing to 
fathom the depths into which Mr. Bancroft has dragged, not 
merely the decorum of history but the decencies of literary con- 
troversy, will find it interesting to accompany Mr. William B. 
Reed through the exposures which he mercilessly makes. 

But this statement, damaging as it is, leaves half the story 
untold. In 1848, when the younger Reed gave the biography 
of his ancestor to the public, he very naturally sent a presenta- 
tion copy to Mr. Bancroft, who was then Minister of the United 
States at London. It was not only a work of great literary and 
historical merit, but vindicated thoroughly the character and career 
of its subject, against whose memory the traditional irritation of 
old party strife was from time to time revived in Pennsylvania. 
No one knew better, at that time, than Mr. Bancroft, the merits 
of the controversy it referred to, for they were perfectly familiar to 
all who had occupied themselves with the annals of those days. 
The judgment which he passed upon the work was therefore 
rendered with deliberation and full knowledge. He expressed 
it in these words: 


‘I must renew to you my thanks for your most valuable volumes. They form 
the most important contribution to American Revolutionary History which has 
been made for many years. In performing a duty towards the memory of your 
ancestor, you have not failed to do a good service to your country. Let me say 
again how much I am obliged to you for your volumes, partly as a token of your 
regard, still more as an American and a student of our history, happy in every- 
thing that illustrates it so elaborately and so well.’ 

Very truly, 
Your obliged 

London, February 1st, 1848. Grorce Banorort. 

It is difficult to believe that, after the lapse of twenty years, a 
gentleman so far advanced so Mr. Bancroft towards that period 
of life when even party-passion might wait upon the judgment, 
could be found engaged in vilifying the revolutionary patriot, 
the vindication of whose memory he then pronounced, not only a 
‘duty,’ on the part of his descendant, but ‘good service to the 
country.’ Still more incredible would it appear, that he should 
now denounce the very work, of which he spoke so eulogistically, 


as the mere ‘outpouring of family vanity’, and of ‘a passion 
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to create an undeserved reputation’ for an unworthy ancestor. 
Yet he not only says and does these things, but says and does 
them with a total abandonment of shame. ‘ The most important 
contribution to American Revolutionary History which had 
been made for many years’, in 1848, he now fairly spits upon, 
as ‘a series of mis-statements and perversions’, and vows, with 
uplifted hands, that ‘no book that he has ever read contains 
such libels on Washington’s conduct and ability.’ 

Such glaring and passionate inconsistencies and contradictions 
can have no explanation short of that which we have given. In 
a normal condition of the public mind and temper, their author, 
with all his recklessness, would not have risked the consequences 
of their exposure. Even as things are, we doubt whether he 
would have ventured upon the misrepresentations of 1866, if he 
had remembered what he wrote a score of years before. He 
must have learned, with the rest of us, in the venerable Pan- 
theon —the mythological vade mecum of his school-days — that 
the eighth of the Muses is sometimes called ‘ Polymenia, from 
her excellent memory ; and therefore the invention of writing 
history is ascribed to her, which requires a good memory.’ A 
moral apophthegm, almost as old as the daughters of Jupiter 
and Mnemosyne, suggests a large class of persons, not always 
historians, to whom a like good memory is equally indispensa- 
ble. Mr. Bancroft doubtless knows where to find the maxim 
in Quinctilian, and would not, we think, have knowingly ex- 
posed himself to its inevitable application, as historian or indi- 
vidual. What renders the thing chiefly shameful, too, is his un- 
doubted knowledge of the fact that President Reed retained, 
until his death, the affectionate confidence of Washington, and 
that the illustrious Greene, his bosom friend and companion, who 
knew, better than all others, the ingoings and outcomings of his 
heart and life, denounced, in 1783, with unmeasured indigna- 
tion, as simply ‘ infamous ’, ‘ ridiculous,’ and ‘ wicked’, the very 
imputations which Mr. Bancroft is now endeavoring to palm on 
the world and perpetuate as history. 

It would, unhappily, be too easy, if space permitted, to give 
further illustrations of Mr. Bancroft’s spirit, in the particular 
to which we have especially alluded. His unwarranted reflec- 
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tions on the conduct of General Greene are probably due to the 
fact — for they can be ascribed to nothing else — that this noble 
soldier of the Revolution earned his chief laurels with South- 
ern soldiers, upon Southern fields, and, after the sheathing of his 
sword, went down to dwell and died among the grateful people 
of the South, who loved him and whom he loved well. Surely, 
if there was any one, after Washington, among the heroes and 
patriots of that day, whom a historian of the Revolution should 
have hesitated even to think of with anything but admiration, 
it was Nathanael Greene — so brave, so full of wisdom and con- 
duct, so stern in discipline, and still so kind, so simple, so true. 
Yet one of his descendants is called on, at this time, to de- 
fend him against charges of despondency, murmuring, neglect of 
orders and dereliction of duty—charges made. without the 
shadow of reasonable pretext and seeming to flow as from a 
mania for detraction and reproach. Those who feel an interest 
in the details of what is scarcely a controversy —for the truth 
and the argument are all upon one side — will hardly be sur- 
prised to find that Mr. Bancroft is convicted of his usual tres- 
passes : —mis-statement, omission, garbling, perversion, and sup- 
pression. 

The flings and sneers at other Revolutionary Generals, which 
pervade the volume, can scarcely be ascribed to any other cause 
than an incapacity to avoid saying what is disagreeable, when an 
opportunity presents itself. Heath, Putnam, Wayne, Schuyler, 
and Sullivan, successively pass under the lash. The reflections 
upon them, for the most part, amount to nothing in substance, 
but are put in a way to wound the feelings of their descendants 
and suggest disparagement which is not openly and frankly 
ventured. Schuyler is the only exception, for a lack of per- 
sonal courage is indirectly and most wantonly ascribed to him. 
We are half inclined to think that Mr. Bancroft meant no harm 
by this; and that, as Mr. George L. Schuyler says of him, ‘he 
cannot appreciate how deeply the epithet of cowardice shocks the 
sensibilities of honorable men.’ Indeed, it is quite clear from 
his correspondence with Mr. Schuyler, that he thinks the des- 
cendants of the General ought to be content to have their ances- 
tor handed down to posterity as a coward, on one page of the his- 
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tory, in view of the fact that he is well spoken of, ‘as an officer 
and a man’ in other parts of the same. The truth is, that Mr. 
Bancroft, like the most of his political and philosophical co- 
religionists, has a much larger and more distinct idea of the dignity 
of the human race than of that of individuals. The grandeur of the 
whole quite blinds him to the pettiness of his details; and he 
never stops to think that a great Republic cannot be made out 
of mean people. The nobility of Man in general absorbs him, until 
he loses sight of the want of it in himself and those around him. 
The process is about the same as that by which we have seen phi- 
lanthropy, of late, entirely extinguish charity. Besides this, Ban- 
croft, the historian, is quite incapable of being separated, or of 
separating himself, from Bancroft the demagogue. There is 
a ‘oneness’ about them, as he would say, which admits of no 
putting asunder. Schuyler was what Washington called a ‘ gen- 
tleman,’ a word which Mr. Bancroft does not entirely under- 
stand, and is obviously sorry that the Father of his country 
committed the mistake of using, to designate the class from 
which he desired to officer his army. In fact, he tries to explain 
it away, as if he were in a canvass for Washington’s election toa 
city office in the Bowery. He alludes to Schuyler’s ‘social posi- 
tion,’ ‘as if,’ says the General’s descendant, ‘that were a draw- 
back to his merit.’ Can Mr. Schuyler shut his eyes to the fact 
that with the school to which Mr. Bancroft belongs it is really a 
demerit? The sentiment which they cherish, and which Mr. 
Bancroft writes to flatter, does not tolerate, at least in its public 
utterances, the idea that one man is a gentleman and another is 
not. It is not to be endured, in their scheme, that one man shall 
be better than another—unless perhaps he isinthe army. Black 
and white, civilised and savage, gentle and brutal, we are all 
equal ; and it is flying in the face of Providence to administer 
the affairs of the world on any other theory. ‘Social position’ 
is a social crime, bringing ‘privileged classes’ along with it. 
The Declaration of Independence is to be our only ‘ compendium 
of political wisdom,’ as Mr. Bancroft informs us it was Mr. 
Lincoln’s. Down then with all distinctions between men, and 
let us usher in the new Millennium, when the lion and the lamb 
shall lie down in the same mire, and every freeman shall of right 
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be as bad as his brother! Is not this substantially the principle 
on which we have been nationally acting for the last seven years, 
and on which there is an even chance that we may continue to be 
governed, until the very corruption of its results may put on 
some hope of incorruption? Do we not hear the brutish tramp 
of the degrading doctrine, louder and louder every day, as it 
treads out the freedom, the refinement, the intelligence, almost 
the material life, of the Southern portion of our people, and 
strikes down with its hoof, the integrity, the morals, the truth, 
and manhood of the rest? What is the Congressional policy of 
to-day, but a policy of destruction and overthrow —a declara- 
tion of war against everything high and worthy in men and in- 
stitutions? It is crushing the past into fragments, so that all 
men shall creep on their bellies alike, to search for its jewels in 
the dust. Of this policy Mr. Bancroft is a champion, and now 
desires to make his History the evangel. It is in the lowest spirit 
of such levelling that he sneers at the Constitution of Maryland, 
as framed in ’76, because, in providing for the election of State 
Senators, it calls them ‘gentlemen.’ Three times, in four lines, 
(p. 267) the grave historian has pilloried the anti-republican 
word, in commas inverted. What wonder that he should deem 
it an offence in Schuyler, to belong to the same dangerous and 
hateful class? Nay, was not Schuyler even worse than a gen- 
tleman? Had he not said (p. 373) ‘ that one Southern soldier 
was worth two from New England’? 

Passing from Mr. Bancroft’s sansculottisms and personalities, 
to the perversions of political history which he seems equally 
to delight in, we find the case of the Maryland Constitution very 
much in point. It will be remembered that the cardinal idea of 
the Histor is the sovereignty of the people — not, of course, in 
the sense in which that principle lies at the foundation of all 
popular systems, and is recognised by all sound-minded people 
who live under them — but as the perpetual intervention of all 
the people in all the actings and doings of government, without 
check, restraint, or balance. We should do injustice to Mr. 
Bancroft’s rhetoric, if we were not to give his own statement of 
his proposition. ‘In all the States’, he tells us (p. 258), ‘it was 
held that sovereignty resides in the people: that the majesty of 
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supreme command belongs, of right, to its collective intelligence : 
that royalty is the attribute of its reason: that government is to 
be originated by its impulse, organized by its consent, and con- 
ducted by its embodied will: that it alone possesses the energy 
out of which all powers flow forth and to which they return: 
that it is the sole legitimate master, to name, directly or indi- 
rectly, every one of the officers in the State and bind them, as 
its servants, to work only for its good.’ This, of course, is all 
very grand, and with the exception of a slight mystery in the 
process by which ‘royalty’ becomes the attribute of the demo- 
cratic reason, we do not think it has ever been put as well, ex- 
cept in the memorable address with which Mr. Chuzzlewit was 
favored by General Choke: ‘ We are a new country, sir; man is 
in a more primeval state here, sir; we have not the excuse of 
having lapsed, in the slow course of time, into degenerate practices ; 
we have no false gods; man, sir, here, is man, in all his dignity. 
We fought for that, or nothing!’ But although the popular 
sovereignty is declared by Mr. Bancroft, in this sublime way, 
to have been generally recognised ‘in all the States’, that gen- 
tleman, before he made the declaration, had already ascribed to 
the State of Maryland a departure from the identical great Amer- 
ican principle. This was shown, he tells us, not merely by their 
classification of their Senators as ‘gentlemen’, but by the fact 
that the persons so denominated were to be chosen for five years, 
by electors, and not directly by the people. ‘This is the most 
deliberate measure’, says our historian, ‘which was devised to 
curb or balance popular power, and marks the reluctance with 
which its authors parted from their institutions under the Crown 
of England.’ Now, had Mr. Bancroft been writing in the in- 
terest of historical truth, and not merely to support his parti 
pris, it would, of course, have struck him, as a question for con- 
sideration, whether it was not he who had misunderstood and 
overstated the doctrines of the Revolution, instead of the people 
of Maryland who had fallen away from them. That one of the 
oldest and most patriotic of the States, whose institutions were 
laid upon the broadest and the noblest basis of civil and religious 
liberty, should have striven, in the new popular organization of 
its government, to guard against popular excess, was a fact which 
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might have caused a less adventurous theorist and partisan to 
doubt whether the Revolution was really the outbreak he took 
it to be in favor of popular despotism. That there was any ‘re- 
luctance’ on the part of the Maryland Convention to surrender 
their existing system, Mr. Bancroft knows to be absolutely false, 
in every other sense thanthat in which all men of conscience and 
reflection are reluctant to part, farther than is needful, from in- 
stitutions which have made them prosperous and happy. John 
Adams may have signed himself ‘ Brutus’, when he wrote to his 
wife, and she may have written herself ‘Portia’, or something 
else very Roman, in reply; but, when it came to practical gov- 
ernment, it was not found that Brutus had any greater dis- 
position than his less classical compatriots to surrender ‘ the ma- 
jesty of supreme command’ to the ‘collective intelligence’ in 
which Mr. Bancroft enthrones it. And the historian himself is 
perfectly aware—no one knows better—that the men of the 
Revolution, and those who survived it and put its real principles 
into practice, were as far as the antipodes from him and from the 
truculent Jacobinism and frothy trivialities which he ascribes to 
them. He knows that in the sixty-third number of the Feder- 
alist, the very characteristic of the Maryland Senate which he 
maliciously attributes to a weak hankering after the institutions 
of monarchy, was held up by Mr. Madison to the people of the 
United States, as an example to guide them in the construction 
of the Federal Senate. -Its ‘salutary operation’ was declared 
by that great statesman to have given to the Maryland Con- 
stitution ‘a reputation in which it will probably not be rivalled 
by that of any State in the Union.’ 

Nor is it true, as Mr. Bancroft further states, that this 
‘artificial arrangement’, as he calls it, ‘pined from its birth 
and soon died away.’ The statement is as pure a fiction as any- 
thing in the Amadis or the Morte d’Arthur. The Senate 
of Maryland continued, for more than sixty years ‘from its 
birth’, to be elected precisely in the manner which so much 
scandalizes Mr. Bancroft. An effort was made, in 1807, to pop- 
ularise it according to his notions, but without success; and it 
was not until 1838 that the vote of the people, for the first time, 
was given directly for Senators. During the long period of its 
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existence, the old Senate of Maryland was a model legislative 
body, and there was no pining or dying away, of any sort, in its 
career. Its seats were always filled by the ablest and best men 
of the State, selected often without respect to party, even in high 
party times. Nor were its members, at any time, the represent- 
atives or creatures of ‘the large proprietors of land ’, to preserve 
whose ‘ political importance’ Mr. Bancroft would have it that 
the mode of their selection was adopted. On the contrary, the 
most prominent and influential among them were professional 
men, of whom by far the larger part had risen to distinction and 
popular favor, without the aid of fortune or social position. In 
fact, a place in the Senate was an honor deemed worthy the high- 
est ambition, and the reputation of the body itself was an eleva- 
ting source of State pride. The change in its constitution was 
not made without many misgivings, and we believe there are few 
judicious people in Maryland who do not now regret that it was 
made at all. It was one of those false movements, by which the 
democratic party, essentially a State-Rights party in feeling and 
doctrine, has contributed so often and so sadly to demolish the 
foundations of its own most cherished faith. All the assaults 
and efforts of consolidation, put together, have perhaps done less 
toward the obliteration of State pride and independence, than has 
been wrought by those who really cherish them most. By re- 
ducing the dignity and the importance of State offices and remov- 
ing all the elements of stability, and often of respectability, 
which belonged to them, we have made them no longer desira- 
ble to aspirants after public station. Those who seek place, either 
as an object of honorable ambition or for the sake of its rewards, 
must needs look to Federal office ; and the Federal arena, on that 
account, becomes daily more and more the place of their strug- 
gles and their hopes. The States have thus lapsed into compara- 
tive insignificance, in men’s eyes, and it is at the expense of their 
displacement from their allotted orbit under the Constitution, 
that we have gained the great republican triumph of governors 
and judges at half-price, and constables elected by the people. 
Mr. Bancroft was once a leader of the school under whose teach- 
ings all this and much more has been done. He now adheres 
only to what was worst in it. ‘ 
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But we must not leave the Maryland question, without advert- 
ing to another incident which illustrates, equally with the last, 
Mr. Bancroft’s utter recklessness of statement. Not content with 
assailing the Maryland Convention of 1776, because of the pro- 
visions which it adopted for the selection of its Senators, he has 
something of fault to find with the Constitution of the more 
popular branch of the Legislature. As the Delegates were not 
called ‘gentlemen,’ and were to be chosen directly by the people, 
there was nothing left but to attack the basis of representation. 
This, Mr. Bancroft (p. 265) accordingly does, after the following 
fashion: ‘The planters of Maryland,’ he says, ‘jealous of the 
growing weight of Baltimore, set an arbitrary and most unequal 
limit to the representation of that city.’ Now it happens—and 
damage the History as it may, we are bound to record the fact, for 
which the statute-book of Maryland is our voucher —that Bal- 
timore was not a city at all until 1796, twenty years after the 
adoption of the Constitution in question. We are therefore safe, 
we hope, in assuming that the ‘jealousy’ referred to, which op- 
erated so detrimentally to the rights of man, was at all events 
what a happy euphemism now designates as ‘premature.’ But 
even if Mr. Bancroft had applied his observations to Baltimore- 
town—which we have no doubt he will say that he meant to 
do—they would not still have been a whit less false. The vil- 
lage of that name was laid out for the county town, as late as 
1730, and, at the time of the Revolution, its. whole population, 
black and white, did not amount to more than between five and 
six thousand. Nevertheless, the Constitution of 1776 allowed 
its citizens two representatives in the General Assembly, which 
was half the number allotted to each of the counties. The sta- 
tistics of the period are far from being exact, but the whole pop- 
ulation of the State is estimated at about two hundred thousand 
when the war broke out. As there were only eighteen counties, 
it requires but a very simple calculation to demonstrate that the 
limit set to the representation of Baltimore was neither ‘arbi- 
trary’ nor ‘most unequal’; especially in view of the fact that 
the representation allowed to the town did not diminish the 
number of delegates granted to the county to which it belonged. 
But Mr. Bancroft had before his eyes in the very section of the 
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Constitution (Sect. 5) to which he refers, irresistible evidence 
that the conclusion he drew from it was wholly without warrant. 
Instead of anticipating the growth of Baltimore in ‘ weight’, 
the Convention obviously regarded the latter as likely to be di- 
minished, for the section expressly provides what shall result to 
the representation of the town in case its population shall de- 
crease ; no similar provision being made in regard to Annapo- 
lis, which had equal representation with Baltimore. 

Minute, and, at this day, trivial, as these details may appear, 
we have felt it proper to enter into them, not merely because 
they expose, in the only demonstrative way, the worthlessness of 
what Mr. Bancroft asserts as fact, but because they furnish a 
fair test of the value of his political deductions and of the can- 
dor and respect for truth with which he draws them. We have 
illustrated these by examples taken from the history of Mary- 
land — not because that State is alone in presenting such, but 
for the reason that Mr. Bancroft seems to have dedicated him- 
self, with particular solicitude, to the falsification of her histori- 
cal record. In one place, not yet referred to, (p. 170) he sneers 
at her Convention for ‘chiming in with the timidity of Lee.’ 
In another, (p. 392), he speaks of ‘the slaveholders on the 
Eastern Shore’ as ‘disaffected.’ Yet again, (p. 170-199), he 
charges the whole State with a weak readiness ‘ to renounce the 
Declaration of the 4th of July for the sake of an accommoda- 
tion with Great Britain,’ and alleges that the Convention so 
‘expressly voted in November.’ The vote to which he refers 
was that of the 10th of November, by which the Convention, 
while re-asserting its determination to make war for its liberties, 
and authorising the delegates in Congress to join in forming a 
Confederation and making foreign alliances therefor, neverthe- 
less empowered them ‘to concur with the Congress or a majority 
of them, in accommodating our unhappy differences with Great 
Britain, on such terms as the Congress or a majority of them 
shall think proper.’ It contained not one word or suggestion 
of surrender, or timidity, or unmanly compromise, and there is 
not a shadow of authority anywhere for the intimation or suspi- 
cion, that the people of Maryland, at any moment of the contest, 
ever dreamed of surrendering the independence they had de- 
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clared, upon any other terms than the absolute and guaranteed 
security, to all the colonies as well as to themselves, of the rights 
and liberties to protect which they had declared it. 

Those who reflect on the feeling which recent events have en- 
gendered against Maryland, in the quarter which Mr. Bancroft’s 
history was written to exalt and conciliate, will not be surprised 
at his attempt to brand her people as aliens to the great princi- 
ples from which the Revolution sprang. How far he partici- 
pates, personally, in the animosity to which he panders, will 
sufficiently and disgracefully appear by the passage in his Me- 
morial Address, which informs the world that Mr. Lincoln was 
compelled to travel through Maryland ‘at midnight, to escape 
assassination.’ To believe that Mr. Bancroft thinks this true, 
would demand credulity enough for 

‘ quidquid Grecia mendax 
Audet in historia.’ 

Let us add yet another illustration to prove still further that 
we are not unjust to him. 

The first chapter of the History is a sort of prose lyric con- 
cerning the Declaration of Independence, and embraces a florid 
narrative of the manner in which that remarkable paper was 
received by the various colonies. It is a well known fact that 
on the sixth of July, 1776, and before they had heard from 
Congress, the delegates to the Maryland Convention, then in 
session at Annapolis, had adopted a declaration of their own — 
a noble document, in which the grievances of the colonies were 
ably and manfully set forth, and the unalterable resolution 
of the people of Maryland was announced, to maintain the 
common freedom of themselves and their brethren. This de- 
claration contained the following passage : 

‘Compelled, by dire necessity, either to surrender our proper- 
ties, liberties and lives into the hands of a British king and 
parliament, or to use such means as will most perfectly secure 
to us and our posterity those invaluable blessings: We, the del- 
egates of Maryland, in convention assembled, do declare that 
the King of Great Britain has violated his compact with this 
people, and that they owe no allegiance to him,’ &c. 
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The following is the version which Mr. Bancroft gives of this 
bold and patriotic proceeding. (p 32): 

‘Before receiving the declaration, the Convention of Mary- 
land, on the sixth of July, yielded to the ‘dire necessity’ of 
renouncing a king who had violated his compact, &c. It is 
not easy to imagine any thing more petty, or in a historian more 
criminal, than this perversion ; and nothing could better illus- 
trate Mr. Bancroft’s favorite system of giving apparent truth- 
fulness to his narrative by the introduction of quotations, which 
he at once converts into false witnesses by changing their posi- 
tion and connexion. ‘ Is it not written,’ said Cardinal Cheverus, 
jocosely, to a theological bore, who plied him with ill-joined 
passages from Scripture; ‘Is it not written that Judas went 
and hanged himself?’ The answer was of course affirmative. 
‘Is it not also written, Go thou and do likewise?’ Mr. Ban- 
croft’s logic is the same, precisely, without the wit. In the 
identical chapter in which he misrepresents, as we have shown, 
the action of the Maryland Convention, he perpetrates the same 
trick, with the same animus, in regard to the contemporaneous 
action of South Carolina. The assembly of that State, he tells 
us, (p. 36), ‘ while they deplored the “ unavoidable necessity ” of 
independence, accepted its declaration “ with unspeakable pleas- 
ure.”’ It is needless to say that the record will exhibit South 
Carolina as deploring nothing but the unavoidable necessity of 
making war for the freedom she vowed to defend. Such regrets 
are foremost always in brave hearts, and only they deride them 
who are strangers to the manliness which prompts them. Mr. 
Bancroft understands much better the huzzas which were shouted 
when the Declaration was promulgated in Rhode Island, (p. 36) 
— huzzas ‘ for free trade with all the world, American manufac- 
tures, and the diffusion of liberty over and over the world’— 
trade first, and then liberty. 7 

The slight sketch which we have sought to give of the politi- 
cal tone of the volume before us, would be imperfect, were we 
to omit a passing allusion to the unionistic phase which the 
events of the Revolution are made to present in it. Take Mr. 
Bancroft’s word for it, and we should be left without a doubt that 
taxation without representation was a mere subordinate affair in 
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the minds of the colonists, and that a grand republic, spreading 
from ocean to ocean, ‘the only daughter of freedom,’ &c., &., 
was what was contemplated, in Boston, when the good people 
there bedecked themselves as ‘ Mohocks’ and tumbled the tea 
into the harbor. Painful experience, of late, has shown us, 
that when the champions of latitudinous freedom and dominion, 
in that quarter, betake themselves to war, they still keep up the 
tradition of converting themselves into savages, in order to wage 
it like Christians. But it by no means follows that because they 
did this recently, when they struck for what they denominated 
Union, they were so wildly bent on Union when they first ap- 
peared as Indians. Our fathers, North and South, were sensi- 
ble, practical, brave men, not dreamers, nor pretenders, nor 
phrase-mongers. What they wanted, was to regulate their own 
internal affairs, and not to be bound by legislation in which 
they had no voice. They were not strong enough to secure this 
without banding themselves together, and therefore they made 
common cause. Yet, in doing so, they were careful to go no 
farther than. was reasonably necessary for their purpose. The 
idea of joining hands to encompass the continent and sing 
hosannas to liberty, equality, and fraternity, never entered their 
imaginations. One of Mr. Bancroft’s bravwras about the rights 
of man would have astonished them almost as much as some of 
his facts. It is sheer romance, then, for that gentleman to be 
perpetually quoting the words ‘ United States of America’, which 
were now and then loosely and rhetorically used before the 
Confederation, as serious proof that the people of the Revolu- 
tionary epoch considered the United Colonies, ‘one common 
country ’—an ‘ America’, as the Address calls our now solidi- 
fied ‘society of States.’ What the existing Constitution of the 
United States may amount to, in justifying such a conclusion 
as to the purpose of its framers, is quite another question, which 
we have no intention here to discuss. Doubtless, if we live long 
enough, we shall have a volume or two of the History to con- 
sider, one of these days, in which that point will arise. There 
was an ancient writer of epics, whose name we forget and whose 
works are fortunately lost, who produced a poem on the Siege 
of Thebes, but died soon after finishing the twenty-fourth book, 
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which only brought the besiegers before the city. Mr. Bancroft 
has, consequently, good authority for his apparent resolution to 
publish a score of volumes before he reaches the United States, 
of which he professes to be writing the history, and which the 
present volume of five hundred pages brings only about a year 
and a half nearer. We are bound to confess that the past 
would not justify us in anticipating what he may se-- when he 
gets there; and it is on this account that we make no con- 
test with him now, save on the simple present question, whether 
union and nationality were, in any sense, the motives of the 
Revolution. 

On this point, we insist that all his philosophy and decla- 
mation are pure rhodomontade, directly in the face of the facts 
which even he cannot warp his narrative sufficiently to con- 
ceal. Indeed, in view of the careful limitations and conditions 
which the statesmen who signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence so studiously incorporated into the articles of the revo- 
lutionary Confederation, in order expressly to exclude all possi- 
bility of State absorption, it is hard to realise the daring perti- 
nacity with which Mr. Bancroft ascribes to their work the very 
reverse of their real idea. It is the more audacious, when page 
after page of his book is dedicated to depreciation of the very 
men who organized the Confederation, because of their alleged 
inability, from narrow-mindedness and prejudice, to comprehend 
the great principles of ‘cosmopolitan expansion.’ Rutledge is 
sneered at (p. 50,) for the wisdom which made him foresee, in 
what was called bending to ‘ the good of the whole,’ the ultimate 
subordination of all the colonies to ‘the government of the East- 
ern provinces,’ whose ‘low cunning’ and ‘levelling principles’ 
he thought certain to secure an ‘ overruling influence in council.’ 
What the experience of to-day proclaims to have been rare polit- 
ica! sagacity in the far-sighted Carolinian, Mr. Bancroft, natu- 
rally enough, derides as ‘morbid distrust.’ But upon Dickin- 
son, whose plan of Confederation he calls an ‘ anarchical scheme,’ 
he empties the vials of wrath and rhetoric. ‘The farmer of Penn- 
sylvania,’ he says, (p. 46,) ‘like the statue of the fabled child of 
the morning twilight, welcomed the coming sun with music, but 
stood silent and motionless during the heat of the day. He was 
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not to be found when the militia regiment of which he was colonel, 
began its marth. He followed it, on horseback, as far as Tren- 
ton; but his nerves were so much shattered, that after resting 
there a day, he finished his journey to Elizabethtown in a car- 
riage.’ A motionless Memnon from Pennsylvania, riding on 
horseback to Trenton in the uniform of a colonel of militia, and 
making the rest of his stage ina Jersey wagon, with his nerves 
shattered, is not a pleasing or congruous piece of historical statu- 
ary, we admit, and could only be chiselled by the hand of a 
master ; yet we do not see, for all that, why his notions about a 
confederation must needs have been the worse, for his singular 
journey or his matin song; and we only give what is written of 
him, to show what Mr. Bancroft is capable of saying about the de- 
parted Confederators, for the sin of their opinions. He is forced 
to admit that ‘the spirit of separation’ inspired their work, 
(p. 435): that every change in Dickinson’s anarchical scheme 
‘only darkened, more and more, the prospect of that energetic 
authority, which is the first guaranty of liberty.’ He charges 
that they were ‘ misled by the principle of resistance to power’, 
which, he says, ‘ belonged to the past.’ (p. 437.) He pronounces 
their scheme ‘ but the reflection of the long cherished repugnance 
to central power, a reminiscence of the war-cries of former times, 
not a creation for the coming age.’ (p. 50.) He declares that 
‘the country, which had broken with the past in declaring inde- 
. pendence,’ ‘ went back into bondage to the past in forming its first 
Constitution.” (p. 49.) He avers that ‘preconceived notions, 
and the never-sleeping dread of the absorption of the States, in- 
terfered with the vigorous prosecution of the war’ (p. 57); and 
yet he insists, after all this, with a solemnity which almost sur- 
passes comprehension, not only that ‘the people’ desired nation- 
ality all the while, but that the Confederation was an ‘effort at 
forming a general union,’ (p. 650,) though it failed; that Con- 
gress, in proclaiming it, ‘proclaimed that republicanism may 
equal the widest empire in its bounds’; and that, by the clause 
which ‘secured to the free inhabitants’ of each of the States ‘all 
privileges and immunities of free citizens in the several States, 
the Confederation, ‘ gave reality to the Union,’ (p. 447) and ‘con- 
stituted the free inhabitants of the different States one people.’ 
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(p. 448.) What more it would have done, if its executive power 
had been stronger, we leave to be imagined by those who have 
seen what such power could do in our day; commending them, 
at the same time, to Mr. Bancroft’s statement of what constituted 
its weakness then. ‘The executive power,’ he tells us, ‘ vested 
in the independent will of thirteen separate sovereign States, was 
like many pairs of ganglia in one of the inferior articulata, of 
which part may press to go one way, and part another. Yet 
through this chaotic mass the rudiment of a spinal cord may be 
traced.’ (p. 450.) We do not know that we are sufficiently 
versed in political anatomy and physiology to understand this 
precisely ; but, inferring from it, that the Confederation, in Mr, 
Bancroft’s opinion, was wanting in what the gentlemen of his 
views now call, more familiarly, ‘backbone,’ we cannot but sigh 
for the unvertebrated days of the ganglia— inferior articulates 
that we are! 

We abstain from adding further counts to our indictment, not 
from lack of further offences to prosecute, but because the task 
would really be endless. We conscientiously declare our convic- 
tion, that there are not two hundred pages, in the whole of Mr. 
Bancroft’s volume, which do not severally contain something un- 
worthy or untrue. He does not, of course, assert that a battle 
was lost or gained which was never fought, nor does he describe 
the British fleet as commanded by De Grasse. But he never 
loses an opportunity to color or mis-state a fact which is dis- 
agreeable to him, or to insinuate, in a phrase, what he would not 
dare to utter as a proposition. Nor does he suffer any man to 
escape a libel or a sneer, whose character is in the path of his 
prejudices, or whose opinions are at war with his philosophy. 
The Revolution, in fine, is his cuttle-fish, whick he pricks with 
his pen, just as an older philosopher was wont to open his oyster 
with his sword. Nor is his literary amber at all unworthy of 
what he embalms in it.. A more abominable style, for a histo- 
rian, it would require the most perverse ingenuity to invent. 
Affected, stilted, pretentious, meretricious and hyperbolical, it 
sounds as if swaggering Thraso spoke it through a tragic 
mask. Being a sciolist, Mr. Bancroft assumes great precision 
of learning. Being a pedant, he affects literary grace. He 

15 
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is wholly destitute of imagination, but supposes himself to be 
full of it, because he revels in what the older grammarians used 
to call ‘figurative syntax.’ Altogether without profundity of 
thought, he fancies that he outpours it in a profusion of ab- 
stract expressions, and Germanisms ill translated and worse 
understood. Without a solitary glimmering of the true dignity 
of history and of those who write it as it should be written, 
he has a majesty of dominion about him which reminds one of 
Sancho at Barataria, and scatters dogmas around with the cons- 
cious grandeur of Dr. Blimber. Of what his rhetoric is equal to, 
we have already given an example, in re Memnon. That how- 
ever, is but a trifling specimen. What is to be thought of such 
@ passage, in a grave and serious narrative, as the following (p. 
415), on the death of Fraser: ‘Never more shall he chase the 
red deer through the heather of Straith Errick, or guide the 
skiff across the fathomless lake of central Scotland, or muse over 
the ruin of the Stuarts on the Moor of Drummossie, or dream 
of glory beside the crystal waters of the Ness.’ Doubtless, as 
matter-of-fact, Fraser will never do any of these things, for he 
has been dead almost a century; but why should the historian 
of the United States sing a coronach over him, at this time of 
day, for the mere purpose of retailing these scraps from a 
guide-book ? How can any one treat a writer with gravity, who, 
desiring to inform us (p. 60) that the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was the work of all and not of one or of a few, supposes 
that the statement is made clearer or better by his adding, that 
it was ‘just as the sunny smile of the ocean comes from every one 
of its millions of waves’? What can be made out of a grand 
description of the immortality of the people, which tells us (p. 
272) that ‘its waves of thought, following eternal laws, were 
never still, flowing, now, with gentle vibrations, now, in a sweep- 
ing flood’? It requires all the self-possession of the calmest 
natural philosopher, to remember, under the influence of these 
fine words, that the ‘eternal laws’ by which the ‘gentle vibra- 
tions’ and the ‘sweeping flood’ are ruled, are those of our in- 
constant satellite—that the ocean, in fact, is moon-struck, like 
the rhetoric. What do we learn, except that Mr. Bancroft 
would seem learned, from being told (p. 436) that ‘a new form 
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of political life never appears, but as a growth out of its antece- 
dents, just as in nature there is no animal life, without a seed or 
a spore.’ Nobody, we presume, ever supposed that a new form 
of political existence can grow out of what comes after it, any 
more than a father can be the son of his child, —and we dare 
say, there will be some hypercritical readers, who may be dis- 
posed to doubt, besides, whether the connexion of spores with 
animal reproduction, at all, is much more scientific than their 
use, by way of political illustration, is necessary or wise. 

Such examples of Mr. Bancroft’s manner of writing might 
be multiplied ad nauseam, but we prefer to leave their further 
discovery to the research of the reader, contenting ourselves 
with referring the curious to the description of Charles James 
Fox’s style of argument, which they will find on p. 149. Mr. 
Bancroft has obviously wreaked himself upon expression in 
preparing it, and his admirers will, no doubt, regard it as quite 
equal to any thing in St. Simon or Macaulay. The remarkable 
process by which the English orator is made to grasp an idea; 
hold it; turn it over and present it; then dwell on it; next ham- 
mer it, till it is annealed like steel; then hit it, over and over, on 
the head ; then drive it, like a nail, into the minds of his hearers, 
and finally retire from these complex and multiplied perform- 
ances, in the capacity of a wrestler ‘when he was beaten by the 
majority ’— this wonderful process, we repeat, gone through in a 
single sentence, will tax the comprehension of all who have not 
witnessed the most celestial gymnastics of Japan. 

But what boots it to dwell upon these things? We might 
well console ourselves for living in times when such galimatias 
is sold for literature, if we were sure that the graver delinquen- 
cies which lie beneath its surface would meet, when dragged to 
light, the honest indignation and resentment they deserve. This, 
we are sadly sure, they will not. Mr. Bancroft understood his 
audience, before putting on his buskins, and he has spoken what 
he knew the crowd that heard him would applaud. What does 
he care if only the judicious grieve? The time has gone by, he 
knows, when falsehood was a disgrace. Our generation has be- 
come ‘ practical’, and truth and honor stand aside for what is 
profitable and expedient. We desire results, and what produces 
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them is good.. Mr. Bancroft leapt into the very pit when he 
delivered his Memorial Address, and yet he found Vienna at the 
bottom. After the Address, the History was of course. Every 
base coin in it may be nailed to the counter, and he will be none 
the worse in reputation on that account. Those whom he flat- 
ters will not upbraid him for the sins he has committed on their 
side. He will rather be an oracle to them, and they will wonder 
and rejoice that he should have invented so rarely. When he 
and they look each other in the face, it will be but to demonstrate 
that blushing has passed away among the arts that are lost. The 
function of the dead past is only to ‘bury its dead’, and why 
should not the present make capital out of their memories, as 
well as compost from their bones? Mr. Greene writes from 
Utopia, when he says, ‘ Woe to the nation that has no rebuke for 
the rash hand or the irreverent tongue!’ He forgets that he is 
vindicating his ancestor before a nation whose own hand is rash, 
and whose own tongue has forgotten reverence. Shall a people 
go through the mockery of honoring great names, does he think, 
when it has razed to their foundations the works builded by those 
who bore them? And this it is which makes deplorable tho 
prestige of men like Mr. Bancroft. The sorrow is, not that they 
are prostituted, but that society welcomes their prostitution; not 
that they are false, but that society accepts and honors their false- 
hood. It is the shame of society, and not their shame, that is of 
evil omen. There have been bad men and bad teachers always, 
but society was safe, so long as it shut them up in its moral lazar- 
houses. When it makes them its high-priests, and spreads its 
garments and palm-branches for them to tread on, those who 
love it may begin to despair. We surrender ourselves to no such 
unmanly pessismism, as the belief that the demoralisation of to- 
day, and the triumph of those who feed it and feed on it, are the 
end-all of the efforts which our fathers made, to establish institu- 
tions for us on the basis of regulated freedom. Sooner or later, 
the time must come, when the truth and the right will have their 
glorious resurrection, and be radiant, once more, in the smile of 
Him who made and blessed them. In those better days, when the 
calm minds of happier and wiser men shall scan the perverted 
story which we here dismiss, they will not restrain their wonder 
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at what it discloses. They will see it announced, by the accepted 
Historian of the great American Revolution, that the fear of 
centralism, the distrust of power, the jealousy of standing armies, 
the vigilance which was held to be the price of liberty, in 1776, 
were all antiquated prejudices and delusions, the senseless war- 
cries of a dead and barbarous age. They will find it proclaimed, 
as the principle on which our regenerated republic is to rest, that 
‘energetic- authority is the first guaranty of liberty’, and that 
power ceases to be greedy or dangerous,,in proportion as its em- 
pire is extended and ignorance and brutality are entrusted with 
its exercise. They will not be surprised that such doctrines were 
advocated by the beneficiaries and the flatterers of power, but 
they will surely be amazed that the people, whose future was to 
be cast into the outer darkness of such a despotism, did not hiss 
its mercenary-sophists into silence and shame. 





Nore To Articuz I. 


Sryce this article passed through the press, the new Constitution 
for the State of Mississippi, as adopted by the Convention of the 
invaders, has been published. For the provision quoted supra, p. 
22, requiring religious belief, the following has been substituted : 

* General Provisions, Sec. 3. No person who denies the existence 
of a Supreme Being shall hold any office in this State.’ 

All reference to a future state is wholly expunged. The change 
is manifest and important. It is adverse to the cause of religious 
truth. 

As to its design, it is difficult to conceive any other for the adop- 
tion of so fruitless a provision in the place of one so much more 
pregnant, than still to furnish something that will serve as a pre- 
tence for a decent regard for religion, which really imposes no duty 
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and recognises no obligation. It is very plain that the clause as it 
now stands can never be reduced to have any practical bearing. It 
is a mere betrayal of Christian duty. The phrase chosen has noth- 
ing in it either by name, attribute, reference, or connection to fulfil 
any idea derived from Christianity, or any Scripture definition of 
the Deity. It has been well said that ‘ Religion, to be a relation 
between God and man at all, must rest on a belief of the Infinite, 
and also on a belief of the Finite; for if we deny the first, there 
is no God; if we deny the second, there is no Man.’ 

‘A Supreme Being’ is not necessarily, ‘I am that I am;’ Alpha 
and Omega; the end of all things’. Perhapsit may mean only the 
Roman Jupiter, or the Brahma of Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson. The 
law of England annexed and united to the imperial crown of the 
realm the ecclesiastical estate, for the reformation of all manner of 
heresies, errors, schisms, abuses, contempts, and enormities. This 
is recognised as surremacy. In all the relations directly subject to 
human control, Queen Victoria is the supreme head of the English 
Church. Not to deny her existence and supremacy may satisfy the 
terms employed in the new Constitution. So also of the President 
of the United States, or the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 
This conduct of the authors of this change is quite intelligible, if 
they are of those who do ‘not like to retain God in their know- 
ledge.’ 

As to its effect, it is to be observed that the requirements of the 
former Constitution were no more than are embraced in natural 
religion. Under them a person might reject the Revelation and 
yet hold office. If the radical framers of the new government had 
been satisfied with this latitude, they would not have deemed its 
enlargement necessary. 

Formerly the generality of the phrase ‘a God,’ was qualified by 
its connection with the provision touching ‘ a future state of rewards 
and punishments,’ in which is implied a moral and religious ac- 
countability to Him, the conviction of which controls the conscience 
and influences the conduct. 

The Constitution, which the nominally Christian warriors of IIli- 
nois force upon the conquered people of Mississippi, forbids merely 
the denial of the existence of what it calls a Supreme Being, when 
the law which they found there required more. Now when a man 
goes from Illinois, where the door is open to atheism, and compels 
such a change in the law of another State, what can he intend by 
it but to open the door here also to the entrance of atheism? His 
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& 
first use of power in the form of law has been to put religion aside ; 
to release men from even the obligations of natural religion, and to 
leave them to fall to the stage next below, which is what the 
Report calls ‘practical atheism.’ 

It is something, that the reformers have been restrained from in- 
troducing at once the boldness of the Constitution of Illinois, which, 
with the free schools of the State, may well be called ‘Atheism by 
Establishment.’ 

As if it is intended that the same institutions shall be at once 
developed in the newly conquered territory, there is incorporated 
in the new frame of government the elements of a free school sys- 
tem, also to be controlled by the State. 





Art. IX—BOOK NOTICES. 


1,—Tae Mytus oF toe NEw Wortp: A Treatise on the Symbolism and Mythology 
of the Red Race of America. By Daniel G. Brinton, A. M.,M. D. New 
York: Leypoldt & Holt. 1868. 


In the preface to this work Dr. Brinton addresses himself to ‘the 
thoughtful general reader rather than [to] the antiquary,’ and 
while thas challenging a wider circle of student, challenges a wider 
circle of critics. Had Dr. Brinton confined himself to ‘ Notes on 
the Floridian Peninsula’ or ‘ Papers read before the Ethnological 
Society of America,’ the outside world that knows nothing of the 
Quiché language, and is content to be ignorant of Quetzalcoatl, 
would have permitted him to enjoy in peace whatever distinction 
he may deserve in his peculiar field of research. Or if he had 
taken compassion on the general ignorance of educated people in 
regard to the religions of aboriginal America, and simply grouped 
the myths of the new world around their organic centres, with his 
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store of ensienuhids we shall be the last to underrate, and with 
his varied culture, which we shall be the first to recognise, Dr, 
Brinton might have made a book fully as interesting as the one 
that lies before us, and not less valuable because less ambitious, 
But he has attempted a wider range of thought, and though he 
expressly disclaims the intention of writing a ‘ comparative myth- 
ology,’ his plan takes in the great problems which comparative 
mythology proposes to itself, so that we are launched at once into 
the vexad sea of controversy about the origin and growth of natural 
religions. These religions he believes to be ‘the unaided attempts 
of man to find out God,’ and in these natural conceptions of divin- 
ity he learns to ‘appreciate the sublimity of Christianity and read 
the seals of its authenticity.’ This polite concession once made to 
the claims of Christianity as an evolution of the religious sense, 
the author develops his theory with very little regard to the au- 
thentic system which he has just acknowledged. His compliment 
to Christianity is the Frenchman's bow to a passing corpse; his 
references to St. Paul are garnishes of rhetoric, not solid arguments. 
The individual Christian, who feels that the Old Dispensation and 
the New are bound together by a three-fold cord that is not easily 
broken, must be offended by the parallelism between ‘ Hebrew 
myths’ and Aztec legends— and the Apostle himself, however 
flattered by Dr. Brinton’s favorable notice of a certain sermon on 
Mars’ Hill, would hardly like to hear the early missionaries called 
‘foolish ’ because they believed what was written to the Corinthians, 
‘the things which the Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils and 
not to gods.’ No man can afford to patronise the Bible. No man 
can afford to set it right in such lofty style as this: ‘the supposi- 
tion that in ancient times and very unenlightened conditions before 
mythology had grown, a monotheism prevailed which afterwards 
at various times was revived by reformers, is a belief that should 
have passed away when the delights of savage life and the praises 
of a state of nature ceased to be themes of philosophy.’ Nay, 
rather should have passed away, when Paul's epistle to the Ro- 
mans became obsolete as an authority in the strange history of hu- 
man error. For Paul says nothing in praise of a state of nature. 
His opinion of ‘nature’ and the ‘natural man’ waslow. Paul 
nowhere sets forth any necessary connection between the notion of 
a happy savagery and that of a primitive revelation. But Paul 
did maintain a doctrine very much like that which Dr. Brinton 
deems unworthy of the period which has overcome Rousseau, if 
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haply it has overcome him. Paul did maintain that men knew God, 
and changed His glory and truth because they did not like to retain 
God in their knowledge; and he would have scouted the notion of 
an evolved monotheism as much as he would have scouted the no- 
tion of a self-perfecting humanity. What Dr. Brinton proposes to 
substitute in the room of this exploded theory of Paul’s, does not 
entirely satisfy the author himself; and if we had space we might 
easily show how utterly he breaks down when he comes to deal 
with the awful problems of personal accountability and atonement 
for sin; when he is brought face to face with the fact that his 
‘moral evolution’ takes hold on hell, and that his ‘natural reli- 
gion,’ like language, descends and disintegrates all the time. 

But while we think that Dr. Brinton is fundamentally wrong in 
his views, we would not deny that the book has a peculiar fascina- 
tion. As a compendium of aboriginal mythology, it seems to be 
made up with fairness and care, and is so far a valuable accession 
to American literature; although to one who is not familiar with 
the subject, the representation seems too crowded for clearness, and 
the pages bristle too much with unpronounceable names. And as 
the author had once for all renounced comparative mythology, it 
would have been better if he had omitted some references which 
throw a dubious side-light on his attainments in his own depart- 
ment. We can hardly trust that man in Athapascan who soberly 
considers anthropos to be derived from anthos, because ‘man springs 
up as a flower’; nor can we understand the undue diffidence with 
which he states that ‘circumcision was probably a symbolical re- 
nunciation of the lusts of the flesh.’ And while we would not 
withhold the praise of ingenuity from Dr. Brinton’s interpretation 
of the myths, still to any one who has looked into the clond-land 
of symbolism and mythology, the praise of ingenuity is very cheap. 
The material is so plastic; fire and water, light and darkness, wind 
and rain, or any such convenient couples can be made to work 
your will on the yielding mass. Max Miiller, for instance, drives 
the Horses of the Dawn over the Universe, until the hungry steeds 
devour all creation; and Dr. Brinton’s five points of mythology 
are the four points of the compass. 

If ‘all styles are good except the tiresome style,’ then Dr. Brin- 
ton’s style may pass muster, for tiresome heisnot. But how a man 
of such extensive reading, of such varied culture, of such sensibility 
for the beautiful, should indulge in such English is to us simply in- 
comprehensible. The grammar is worse than slip-shod, and with 
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a funny infelicity, Florida and Philadelphia meet together, and 
Northern and Southern provincialisms jostle each other in droll 
proximity. ‘Like’ is used asa conjunction, and ‘to’ is severed 
from its verb by a string of adverbs. ‘To so unhappily combine’ 
these defects ‘like’ he does, is the misfortune of few. So unidio- 
matic are some of his expressions, so strangely affected are some 
of his periods, that we have been tempted more than once to doubt 
whether the writer were a native; for what native ever spoke of 
‘collecting askin?’ What man, with a decent command of his 
mother tongue, ever spoke of an ‘erudite turn of mind,’ or ‘of the 
generations which the antiquary, with irreverent curiosity, chances 
upon in all portions of our territory?’ And yet he talks witha 
tone of ownership when he says: ‘No citizen of the United States 
will be apt to assert that their instinct led the indigenes astray, 
when they chose, with nigh unanimous consent, the great American 
eagle as that fowl beyond all others proper to typify the supreme 
control and the most admirable qualities.. And yet none but an 
affected native would undertake ‘lush fancy,’ or the ‘brilliant 
womb of Aurora.’ None else would speak of the ‘Indian girl, 
Pocahontas, who, in the legend averted from the head of the white 
man, the blow which rebounding swept away her father and all his 


tribe.’ But such a figure of rhetoric is enough to sweep away the 
reviewer also. 


2.—Poems 1n Crassicat Merres anp Quantity. By Valerius. London: Smith, 
Elder and Co. 1867. 


Is it possible for us — English-speaking men — to have a system 
of quantitative versification? The question is one of considerable 
interest. If it be possible, then an entirely new region is thrown 
open to our poets. To give them a quantitative, in addition to the 
accentual, system, is not merely adding new strings to the old lyre, 
it is placing in their hands a. new instrument, of boundless possi- 
bilities of harmony. 

The question narrows itself to this: is there a recognised or re- 
cognisable quantity in English words? If there is not, the case is 
hopeless; and such poems as these before us, are mere ingenious 
curiosities, constructed in accordance with certain arbitrary and 
self-imposed laws, which may amuse a few scholars, but must ever 
remain discordant puzzles to the multitude. If there is, and our 
perceptions of it have only been rendered callous by the despotic 
sway of accent in European versification for some six hundred years 
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or more, then Valerius, and a few others who are attempting the 
same thing, are doing good service. 

One would suppose that, with the magnificent body of classic 
poetry before us, the question would be easy of solution; but un- 
fortunately it is very far from easy. The tyranny of accent is so 
absolute, that but few know what classical measures really are; 
and we hear, not merely the school-boy, but the mature scholar 
rattling out 

Arma, virUmMque cano, Trou z— 
with a sledge-hammer accent, and fancying that he is reciting the 
Mneid — his recitation, in fact, giving a hardly better idea of the 
music of Virgil, than the performance of the finale to Don Giovanni 
by the kettle-drums alone, would give of the music of Mozart. 

Quantitative versification, every school-boy will tell us, is founded 
upon the regular succession of long and short syllables; but the 
cardinal difficulty is to get people to understand that a long sylla- 
ble really means a long one, and not a loud or a strong one, and a 
short syllable a short one, and not a low or weak one. The length 
of a syllable depends not in the least upon the accent or stress of 
the voice, but upon the length of time required to pronounce it. 
And note, that it is altogether wrong to measure by the length of 
the vowels, or to assume the syllables to be divided as in our sys- 
tem of spelling. The quantitative syllable consists of the portion 
of sound including one vowel (or diphthong) and the consonants (if 
any) between it and the next vowel. This is the metrical unit; 
and it may be long or short according to the natural length of the 
vowel, or the number of consonants following, but its length is in 
all cases measured by the time taken in enunciating it. Hence the 
rule that a short vowel becomes long before two consonants: the 
vowel itself is not altered, but the syllable is lengthened. In the 
classic tongues, when a consonant was doubled, both were pro- 
nounced; which is contrary to English usage. We write penny, 
and pronounce pény: the Romans wrote penna and pronounced 
pen-na, 

One great difficulty is the want of naturally long syllables. The 
tendency of our language is to throw the principal accent back to 
the beginning of the word, and hurry through the remaining sylla- 
bles, as Excélléncy for Excéllzncy. We have also too few broad 
open vowels, and too many enclitic monosyllables. Hence our héx- 
améters are too dactylic, and lack the sonorous march of the Roman 
verse, 
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We have observed three different modes or systems adopted by 
English writers in their attempts to imitate classical metres. The 
first consists of the substitution of accent for quantity, representing 
long and short syllables by accented and unaccented ones. This is, 
of course, an entirely different verse from the classical measures, 
and indeed, only by a perversion of terms can be called an imita- 
tion of them. Nevertheless, it can be made agreeable to the ear ; 
and what is called the accentual hexameter is defended by Mr. 
Matthew Arnold (in an interesting paper in the Cornhill Magazine) 
as an accepted mode of English versification. It would be mani- 
festly unfair to cite the bouncing and clattering lines of Hvangeline 
(more like empty barrels rolling down a stony hill, than anything 
else we can think of,) as a sample of this metre: a good specimen 
is afforded in the verses of Dr. Hawtrey quoted by Mr. Arnold, 
commencing 


Clearly the rest I behold of the dark-eyed sons of Achaia — 


Any one familiar with classical prosody, will see that however 
smooth and rhythmic these lines may be, they give no idea of the 
Greek or Latin Hexameter. They are too rapid, too light, too lil- 
ing altogether. 

Another mode consists in making accent and quantity coincide: 
that is, the arrangement of long and short syllables corresponds 
with the structure of the classic measure, and each leng syllable is 
also an accented one. The best examples we have seen are the 
Experiments of Mr. Tennyson. We give two specimens, with the 
classic model subjoined : 


O mighty-mouthed inventor of harmonies, 
O skilled to sing of Time or Eternity, 
God-gifted organ-voice of England, 
Milton, a name to resound for ages. 


Qui rére puro Castaliz lavit 
Crines solutos, qui Lycie tenet 
Dumeta, natadlemque silvam, 
Delius et Patareus Apollo. 


O you chorus of indolent reviewers, 
Irresponsible, indolent reviewers, 
Look, I come to the test, a tiny poem 
All composed in a metre of Catullus. 


Ni te plus déculis méis amarem, 
Jucundissime Calve, munere isto 
Odissem te ddio Vatiniano. 

Nam quid feci ego, quidve sum locutus, 
Cur me tot male perderes poetis? 
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Let us now compare the Alcaic measures. The first line of the 
English corresponds with the first line of the Latin, both in accent 
and quantity. Mr. Tennyson’s plan is then to match this line with 
a second, its exact counterpart. Horace follows his with a second 
line, strict in quantity, but with two of the accents varied. And 
so throughout the poem. The marks on the remaining lines in- 
dicate accents varying from Mr. Tennyson’s rhythm. So with 
the hendecasyllabics, The second line of the extract from Catullus 
corresponds with every line of Mr. Tennyson's entire poem (except 
‘O blatant Magazines '—) while of the five consecutive verses in 
which it is included, three differ from it more or less in accent; and 
in an extract equal in length to Mr. Tennyson’s poem, there are 
at least sixteen changes of accent. 

Not that we mean to speak disparagingly of Mr. Tennyson's Zxz- 
periment, As an imitation of the Catullian sty/e, it is a real little 
marvel, Nor do we doubt that Mr. Tennyson's ear is more culti- 
vated and more refined than our own. We think it highly proba- 
ble that he preferred this rigid form for an Experiment, as more 
readily intelligible to readers not familiar with classic melodies. 
Still the fact remains, that the variation of accent in perpetual 
melody of change, was the classic law; and this law must be fol- 
lowed if we attempt faithful reproductions of the ancient measures. 

This law has been well kept in mind by Valerius, who justly re- 
marks, in his preface, ‘Quantity and accent are both of them sim- 
ple and intelligible facts of spoken language, not fictions of versifi- 
cation ; but they are distinct facts ; that is, a long syllable is not on 
that account necessarily or usually accented, nor is a short syllable 
necessarily or usually unaccented. Accent and quantity exist side 
by side, and it is only occasionally that they affect each other. . . 

The Author believes that even if, as is perhaps probable, 
the metres of classical poetry are not those best suited to the Eng- 
lish language, still some quantitative rhythm will be found in Eng- 
lish, and perhaps in all other languages, to be capable of affording 
a higher poetical effect than any purely accentual rhythm. 

‘The fixed quantity gives a precise character ‘and definite con- 
structive form to the verse, while a vastly greater variety is afforded 
by the variability of the accents than any device can obtain in verse 
not regulated by quantity.’ 

These poems, in our judgment, give a satisfactory answer to the 
question with which this notice commenced. We think that no one 
acquainted with the subject can read them without admitting that 
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the principal conditions of the problem are fulfilled. If the verses 
lack the sonorous ring and mellow music of the old melodies, it is 
more the fault of the instrament than of the artist. And if ex- 
periments of this sort had no other merit than that of familiarising 
their readers with the real harmony ot the classic poets, this alone 
would be a gain worth all the pains bestowed upon them. 

We append a few specimens : 


Arr. 


Art’s a forest fulfilled with strangest sorcery, yielding 
Gifts to the painter’s hand, gifts to the lonely poet. 

Here voices render to the lute’s soft music agreement : 
Love’s dream itself can music awaken again, 

Art’s some fuir mountain, where trees of glorious umbrage 
Are seen, clear streams, and lakes of a glassy repose ; 

Fairy shadows moving o’er waves of verdure around us, 
And veils of mist which cling to the steep precipice. 

What sound comes rolling from clift and valley, reflected 
With sea-like roar? some voice of a white cataract. 

All fruits are found too,— thy fruits, O bountiful Autumn: 
Chiefly the vine is found: chiefly the vine we honour. 

From this fair mountain, this world of bowery woodland, 
And streams all flowing pure from a fountain above, 

There comes both gladness to the heart, and timely refreshment ; 
Here life itself draws strength for a journey renewed, 


Musical as these lines are, we doubt whether the pentameter can end 
with an accented syllable, as there is good authority for maintain- 
ing that no Latin word has an accent on the close. Hence such 
lines as the final one above, though very agreeable to our ear, are 
not as legitimate as 


That dome, most perfect crown for a kingly city — 
which is after the Ovidian type; or 
Love to the pain can yield only a sure remedy — 
which is after the older Catullian type, e. g. 
Rivus muscoso prosilit e lapide. 


The short piece entitled Zhe Voyage, isa pleasing specimen of 
hendecasyllabics. We quote a few lines: 


Lightly, gay mariners, the bark careering, 
Bears us on to the flowery banks before us. 
Now the mountain échoes awake, replying 
Faint, more faint, to the voices and the music. 
Sound the horn, let again the cliffs renew such 
Sweet response to the music and the voices. 
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Here we rest in a bay beneath the myrtle, 

Moored our bark to the trees which hang reclining, 
Faint pérfume from above, the airs of evening 
Waft, as sunset along the waves retires, and 
Shines more lovely before the moon's arising. 

We have ‘marked in this extract the accents which cross the 
quantity, and we think our readers will perceive, by comparing 
these lines with Mr. Tennyson’s, that a new and subtle charm has 
been added to the melody. Yet we still think them susceptible 
of improvement in this respect. In the above eleven lines there 
are but three of these cross-accents; in the same number of lines 
from Oatullus (Carm. iii) there are seventeen. 

Our selections are necessarily too few to give a complete idea of 
these poems, which, we think, no one qualified to judge can read 
without admitting that these rhythms are capable of great beauty, 
of rich and varied melody, and of a delicate intricacy of modula- 
tion altogether impossible to the accentual forms. 

Should, as we have reason to expect, other similar experiments 
be given to the public, we shall then attempt some investigation of 
the principles and laws of English quantity. 


3.—Itaty, Roms anp Napies. From the French of Henri Taine. By John Du- 
rand. New York; Leypoldt & Holt. 1868. 

WHEN a master paints for us the semblance of a familiar object, 
though the thing represented may be trivial, we derive great aud 
legitimate pleasure from observing his nice touches, his accurate 
observation, or his peculiar and characteristic mode of treatment; 
so when a writer of high culture and refined taste, like M. Taine, 
gives us his pictures of Italy, the chief interest of the work — to 
us at least — is in the eye that saw and the hand that drew them. 

M. Taine possesses the eye of an artist, and delicate, almost 
feminine sensibilities, Ugliness, ignorance, dirt, rags, bad odors, 
afflict him with positive pain; he can not endure their presence, 
and can hardly reflect upon them; he hastens back to his galleries 
of pictured beauty, or watches the lovely changes of sea and sky, 
revels in poetic visions, and gathers, as he phrases it, ‘ the flower 
of life in a glance.’ ‘ Evening was coming on, and in watching the 
fading tints it seemed as if I were in the Elysian fields of the an- 
cient poets. Elegant forms of trees defined themselves clearly on 
the transparent azure. Leafless sycamores and naked oaks seemed 
to be smiling, the exquisite serenity of the sky, crossed with their 
web of light branches, apparently communicating itself to them. 
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- « « « « Here and there shone a glimmering star, and the 
moon began to diffuse its white light. Statues still whiter seemed 
in this mysterious glocm to be alive; groups of young maidens, in 
light flowing robes advanced noiselessly like beautiful spirits of 
gladness. I seemed to be gazing on ancient Greek life, to compre- 
hend the delicacy of their sensations, to find a never-ending study 
in the harmony of these slender forms and faded tints — color and 
luminousness no longer seemed requisite. I was listening to the 
verses of Aristophanes, and beheld his youthful athlete with 
crowned brow, chaste and beautiful, walking pleasantly with a sage 
companion of his own years, among poplars and the flowering 
smilax.’ 

A mind like this, endowed with these delicate perceptions of 
beauty, and so stored with the choicest treasures of the past, that 
the fairest scenes recall the fairest thoughts — as here, those sweet 
and tender anapastics where even the great Father of Comedy for 
a single instant seems intoxicated into romance by the sweet influ- 
ence of the Spring: 


piraxos Sav xai Gxtpaynoovvns xai AevxNs pvaArcBorovons, 
pos év pq yatpwy snoray mardravos nrerig {Oupily — 


can not fail to produce a work filled with passages of rare beauty. 

Next in interest to his glowing delineations of scenery, are his 
descriptions of the treasures of Art. Equally at home in classical 
or feudal times, or in the period of the Renaissance, his imagination 
repeoples the vacant streets of Pompeii, brings back the Suabian 
to Sicily, the Angevin to Naples and the Florentine to Rome. 
With unfailing delight, and in words like pencil-touches, he brings 
before us the marvels of painting, sculpture, and architecture, that 
make Italy the treasure-house of the world. 

But this is not Italy, it is but one side of the picture. The 
hovels as well as the palaces ; the reek of the dunghills as well as 
the perfume of the orange-groves; the squalor as well as the 
splendor, are Italy. 

M. Taine relies more upon his perceptive than his reflective 
faculties; hence we have many charming pictures, but few pro- 
found thoughts. Goethe had perceptions as keen, and writes from 
Naples : ‘ When I wish to write words, pictures always arise before 
my eyes’; but he adds on the same page, ‘I have seen much and 
reflected more’; and it is this combination of perception with 
thought that gives his sketches of travel their enduring worth. 
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The object that most powerfully impresses our author in Rome, 
is the Colosseum. He can not banish it from his imagination, and 
continually recurs to it. In the Colosseum he perceives the type 
of Imperialism carried to its farthest extreme. ‘ Vast structures’, 
he justly remarks, ‘ always indicate some corresponding excess, 
sowe immoderate concentration and accumulation of the labor of 
humanity. Look at the Gothic cathedrals, the pyramids of Egypt, 
Paris of the present day, and the docks of London.’ If these 
enormous structures devoted to worship, to ostentation, or to traffic, 
indicate an abnormal and unhealthy society, what was the society 
that built that mighty amphitheatre where daily a hundred thous- 
and spectators assembled to witness spectacles of torture and death? 
Yet the Colosseum was the central idea of Roman empire, as the 
Pnyx of Athenian democracy. Here was centralisation in its per- 
fect type. On all frontiers the victorious eagles advanced, to grat- 
ify Roman pride; by all roads the captives flocked in to die for 
Roman pleasure. ‘The antique world here reaches its culmina- 
ting point, the uncontested, unpunished, irremediable rule of force.’ 
Truly the Colosseum was the heart of Rome. 

One more picture,— the Baths of Caracalla. ‘On reaching the 
end of a long line of narrow streets, white walls, and deserted 
gardens, the great ruin appears. There is nothing with which to 
compare its form, while the line it describes on the sky is unique. 
No mountains, no hills, no edifices, give any idea of it. It resembles 
all these ; it is a human structure, which time and events have so 
deformed and transformed, as to render a natural production. 
Rising upward in the air, its moss-stained, embossed summit and 
indented crest with its wide crevices, a red, mournful, decayed 
mass, silently reposes in a shroud of clouds. 

‘You enter, and it seems as if you had never seen any thing in 
the world so grand. The Colosseum itself is no approach to it, so 
much do a multiplicity and irregularity of ruins add to the vast- 
ness of the vast enclosure. Before these heaps of red corroded 
masonry, these round vaults spanning the air like the arches of a 
mighty bridge, before these crumbling walls, you wonder whether 
an entire city did not once exist there. Frequently an arch has 
fallen, and the monstrous mass that sustained it still stands erect, 
exposing remnants of staircases and fragments of arcades, like so 
many shapeless, deformed houses. Sometimes it is cleft in the 
centre, and a portion appears about to fall and roll away, like a 
huge rock. Sections of wall, and pieces of tottering arches cling 
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to it and dart their projections threateningly upward in the air, 
The courts are strewn with various fragments, and blocks of brick 
welded together by the action of time, like stones encrusted with 
the deposits of the sea. Elsewhere are arcades quite intact, piled 
up story upon story, the bright sky appearing behind them, and 
above, along the dull red brick work, is a verdant head-dress of 
plants, waving ond rustling in the midst of the ethereal blue. 

‘ Here are mystic depths, wherein the dewy shade prolongs itself 
among mysterious shadows. Into these the ivy descends, and ane- 
mones, fennel, and mallows fringe their brinks. Shafts of columns 
lie half buried under climbing vines and heaps of rubbish, while 
luxuriant clover carpets the surrounding slopes. Small green oaks 
with round tops, innumerable green shrubs, and myriads of gilli- 
flowers cling to the various projections, nestle in the hollows, and 
‘deck its crests with their yellow clusters. All these murmur in the 
breeze, and the birds are singing in the midst of the imposing si- 
lence,’ 

We have not space to copy M. Taine’s observations on paintings 
and sculptures, which are yet perhaps the most valuable portion of 
the work. Suffice it to say that he handles these topics with the 
acumen of a critic and the feelings of a poet. 

His remarks upon the state of society are not so good. It is evi- 
dent that he has a strong @ priori bias, and relies too much upon 
reports and rumors ; his instincts probably revolting from closer in- 
vestigations. Of course we have the usual remarks on laziness, 
swarms of idlers, &c., which every traveller to Italy seems to think 
it bis duty to repeat. Goethe, however, with his usual way of get+ 
ting to the heart of a thing, was not disposed to let this phenome- 
non pases unexamined, ‘Volkmann writes,’ says he, ‘ and every body 
copies it, that there are thirty to forty thousand idlers in Naples. 
I thought however that this might be the northern view of things, 
which counts every man as an idler that is not laboriously busy 
the whole day. I therefore closely observed the people, and found 
very many poorly dressed, but none without employment.’ These 
careful and minute observations of the occupations of the lower 
class — these supposed idlers — and the corollary pointing out the 
difficulty of correctly judging the habits and manners of people of 
a different race and climate, form perhaps the most valuable chap- 
ter of Goethe’s Neapolitan journal. Had M. Taine possessed the 
faculty, or acquired the habit, of close personal observation, in 
thiugs lying outside of his favorite studies, the value of his book 
would have been greatly enhanced. 
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4,—Tipe.anp Timm. By Weare and Tyne. Twenty-five Letters to a Working 
Man of Sunderland on the Laws of Work. By John Ruskin, LL. D., Honor- 
ary Student of Christ Church, Oxon. New York: J. WileyandSon. 1868. 


ALL the notices of this work that we have seen, join in one har- 
monious chorus; that Mr Ruskin is doing his reputation great in- 
jury by persisting to write about things he does not understand ; that 
he isa dreamer with a head full of crotchets ; that his dogmatism in 
teaching subjects relating to Art, on which he is allowed to speak 
with the authority of large knowledge, is as nothing in point of 
offevsiveness, with that (some prefer ‘pragmati+m' here) displayed 
in handling matters of which he knows nothing; and they usually 
conclude with a more or less contemptuous suggestion that he had 
better get back among his Titians and his Turners and leave the 
world’s business to men who understand it. 

Verily,-the public of the nineteenth century is much the same as 
that of the first. When Carlyle came with general warnings, they 
cried, Behold a Destructionist, a Nihilist, a man who cries out upon 
our wrong-doing, but gives no counsel how we are to do better, ex- 
cept that it will, in a general way, be good for us to find our wor- 
thiest men, and do them reverence. Now when Ruskin appears 
with deliberate advice, they cry, Behold a Utopian, a dreamer of 
unpracticalities, with an elaborate scheme for re-organising society, 
which may be fitted for the moon, perhaps, but certainly fits no 
community of men of this world. And thns on all sides they wag 
the head and thrust out the tongue. 

Now would it not be well for their wisdoms, before they proceed 
to pass judgment in this summary fashion, first to weigh what 
manner of man Mr, Ruskin is? That he is one of the most bril- 
liant and eloquent writers of the English language, all men are 
ready to admit; that he is a profound and original thinker (in 
esthetic matters, at least) few, even of his adversaries, will deny ; 
and that he is a most laborious and indefatigable student and seeker 
of truth, his writings abundantly prove. When such a man comes 
before us with thoughts which he tells us are the result of years 
of patient study and observation, he has a right to more than 
merely respectful attention. 

But to men holding the doctrines of Universal Equality, Indi- 
vidual Sovereignty, Least possible Government, Carlyle’s teachings 
of Reverence to Worth, and Ruskin’s of Obedience to Law, are, natu- 
rally enough, gall and wormwood. The fact is, the democratic 
reaction against feudalism, good and necessary at the time, has gone 
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too far. ‘Is not the world better off now than in the fourteenth 
century?’ It may be; but the outlooks are that it is going to be 
much worse. For facts, we can already match wrong with wrong, 
cruelty with cruelty, outrage with outrage; while for principles, is 
contempt for all that is noble much better than over-humility, arro- 
gant disregard of natural rights, than submission to tyranny, end- 
less restlessness than apathetic patience? 

That Mr. Ruskin’s schemes are not now practicable, himself read- 
ily admits. But the question is, would not some such reformation 
of society be a good thing, if we could have it? And if so, is not 
a step that way, a step in the right direction? And as England, 
with unexampled courage, or timidity, or wisdom, or folly, or des- 
peration — whichever you please — has resolved to take a leap in 
the dark, and commit her future and her fortunes to those who 
have least at risk, is it not well that the future controllers of her 
destinies, who have least to lose by any change, should be shown 
by what change there is the most to gain ? 

But there is (of course) a partisan element in the cry against 
Mr. Ruskin. He subscribed liberally to the Eyre Defence Fund— 
@ capital crime in the eyes of Mr. J. Stuart Mill and the Westmin- 
ster Reviewers, who, in their frantic championship of a set of fero- 
cious semi-brutes, would have sent to the gallows, had it been in 
their power, the man whose courage, intelligence and prompt vigor 
saved the whole white population of Jamaica from death and worse. 
And he is, moreover, ‘a fearless defender of some forms of slavery’ 
(p. 160.) No wonder ‘Liberals’ gnash their teeth, and Exeter 
Hall cries Anathema Maranatha / 

Nor this alone: he has a word for America,—that Promised 
Land of the Manchester men, that Hesperian garden of Republi- 
canism, where the golden fruits of Liberty, Security and Prosperity, 
lie thickly scattered around; where Wisdom makes the laws, and 
Justice administers them; where Clemency holds the sword and 
Integrity the purse. Here is his word :—‘I would ten-fold rather 
see the tyranny of old Austria triumphant in the old and new 
worlds, and trust to the chance (or rather the distant certainty) of 
some day seeing a true Emperor born to its throne, than, with 
every privilege of thought and act, run the most distant risk of 
seeing the thoughts of the people of Germany and England become 
like the thoughts of the people ot America. This I say, because 
the Americans as a nation set their trust in liberty and equality, of 
which I detest the one and deny the possibility of the other; and 
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because also, asa nation, they are wholly undesirous of Rest, and 
incapable of it; irreverent of themselves both in the present and 
in the future; discontented with what they are, yet having no ideal 
of anything which they desire to become, as the tide of the troubled 
sea, when it can not rest.’ 


5.— AFFIXES IN THEIR ORIGIN AND AppticaTion. Exhibiting the Etymological 
Structure of English Words. By S. S. Haldeman, A. M. Philadelphia: £. 
H. Butler & Co. 1865. 


We have already had occasion to notice the recent multiplication 
of works on the English language, its structure, idiom, style or 
etymology ; and feeling a pride, as every man of Anglo-Saxon race 
should feel in that grand organ of thought, our mother-tongne, we 
have devoted much time to their examination. But of ull the 
works we have inspected, none, in our opinion, even approaches the 
book before us, in breadth of design, in extent of learning, and in 
profound and accurate scholarship. 

Professor Haldeman’s exiensive researches have led him to the 
conclusion that there are not 300 roots in any language, and if so, 
we have here a critical explanation ‘ of the affixes which give form 
and meaning to 100,000 English words.’ A careful study of the 
work convinces us that its compass is not over-rated, and that there 
is scarcely a composite word in the language (of course excluding 
such double words as wind-fall, school-master), but can be located 
under one of its divisions. 

By Affizes, Professor Haldeman means, not merely each initial 
and final syllables as in in-, pro-, con-, or -tion, -ous, ly ; but all the 
parts of a word which have been added to the root or primitive 
germ, to modify, determine, or limit its meaning. Thus disadvan- 
tageously is a conglomeration of affixes round the Latin, ante, before, 
whence the French avancer, avantage, davantage, &c., and our ad- 
vance and advantage with their derivations. The usual etymology 
of tribulation assigns it correctly to tribula,a harrow; but tribula 
is itself a congeries of affixes round a germ which the English Jan- 
guage preserves pure in the word rub. Thus t-pS-«, I rub; 
6-mB-o, I crush); 8-pin-ro, I tear; 6-pin-ra, I break; and com- 
pare t-rowb-le, th-rob, d-rub, and rip; Germ. ¢-reib-en, and Eng. 
d-rive, . 

Analysis so searching and so accurate as that found in this work, 
presents a study of inestimable value to the student of language. 
The tongue he is investigating is seen to be a thing instinct with 
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life; and its words not mere agglomerations of sounds, like lumps 
of clay, nor even regular accretions, like crystals, but organic forms 
in which the parts have grown by definite laws and have definite 
functions, 

For instance, the ¢ in words like fact, fate, remote, just, subject, &e., 
with their compounds, is an affix indicating pyst time, or an act ac- 
complished, and is the equivalent of d or ed in the English parti- 
ciple. We recognise at oncea double participial ending in the vul- 
gar form drownded, but do not so readily perceive that ‘ compacted 
is equivalent to com-pack-ed-ed, concocted to ¢n-cooked-ed, deducted 
to deduced-ed, protected to pro decked-ed, and girted or girded to 
gyrate-ate, or gyred ed.’ 

The p in yelp, crop, and rasp, is an affix indicating nouns formed 
from the verbs ¢o yell, to grow and to rase, but these being after- 
wards used as secondary verbs, are frequently considered primi- 
tives. 

A very good example of the mode in which words are formed 
from roots by the accumulation of affixes, is given by the Latin 
root FAC, make, from which we derive the various forms 


fac-t (ion) ef fac-e ef-fic-aci-ous 
fea-t (ure) pro-fi-t in-de-fea-s-ible 
fie-t-ion counter-fei-t of-fic-er 
im-per-fec-t de-fec-t-ive-ness bene-fic-ial, &. 

We can not, in a notice like the present, do justice to a work of 
this character: we can only add that the arrangement of the words, 
to facilitate reference, is excellent: that the annotations and ob- 
servations are full of valuable matter; and that it is a book which 
should be in the hands of every one desirous of obtaining a thor- 
ough knowledge of the English tongue. 


6.— An ANALysis or Enauise Worps; designed for the Higher Classes in Schools 
and Academies. By Charles W. Sanders, A. M., and James N. M’ Elligott, 
LL. D. New York: Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman and Co. 1864. 


WE notice this book merely to show how defective a work on 
English etymologies may be, and yet obtain a considerable reputa- 
tion ; a fact which speaks ill for the standard of English scholar- 
ship in this country. 

To call the process employed in this book, analysis, is simply a 
perversion of language To write: [coNTRA + DIS] TINGUISH, to 
puncture; to mark, is about as much an analysis as is the peeling of 
a potato. Nay; in this case a piece of the peel is left on, for 
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the final syllable ish is not accounted for; tinguish not being a word 
in any known tongue. 

In fact, the authors do not seem to bave an idea of what verbal 
analysis means, and they continually confound it with rules for 
spelling. Thus the suffix of essence is ‘ analyzed ’ ent + ce, as if the ¢ 
had been eliminated; whereas the c represents and stands for the ¢ 
in ess-ent-ia. So ably is made out of able +- ly, where the suffix is 
simply y. In ignoble, ig- (instead of 7) is made the prefix, and de- 
fined not/ Arrange they derive from ad-range, by which it would 
appear that they consider range a Latin word. 

-Tize, they take to be the suffix of stigmatize, -ze of glaze (from 
glass) ~ify of justify, and -iment and -ament of impediment and 
armament, 

The authors state in the preface that the derivatives from the 
Greek and Latin ‘are the most difficult words in the language (!) 
To deal with them thoroughly, ANaLysis is absolutely necessary.’ 
That they speak from their own experience in asserting their ex- 
treme difficulty in dealing with Greek and Latin roots, we cheer- 
fully admit; but we can not say much for an analysis that gives us 
such radicals as ‘ stelli, a star’; ‘spini,a thorn’; ‘ plumi, a feather’; 
‘geo, the earth’; ‘horo, an hour’; ‘physio, nature’; and ‘testaceo, 
ashell’! ‘Jdo, an image’, is given as the root ef idolatry, the 
ana/ysts apparently not knowing that idolatry is condensed from 
idololatry — sidwrorarpeia — the Greek for image being eiddlon. Sim- 
ilar blunders are: ‘arith, a number’; (“apOu-0s) ‘ono, a name’; 
(ovou-a). Gyromancy is defined ‘divination by walking round in 
a circle’, instead of ‘divination by means of meal’ ( from vipxs, 
not yupos), 

But we weary of the task of pointing out errors in a book so 
crammed with them. To put such a work into a student's hands 
is a positive injury to him. Better that he should feel his way 
patiently alone, than trust implicitly to so blind a guide. 


9.—Opportunity. A Novel, Anne Moncure Crane, Author of Emily Ches- 
ter. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1867. 


WE may do a work of art injustice by applying to it laws to 
which it is not amenable; and to take the title page of this volume 
at its word, and judge Oppurtwnity merely as a novel, would scarce- 
ly be fair to the story or its writer. Asa novel, it is defective. 
The characters are too few, the incidents too commonplace, the plot 
too attenuated. Asa novel, it does not really commience until the 
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sixth chapter, as not until that point do the threads begin to be 
woven intoaweb. By that time Mr. and Mrs. Ferguson have died; 
Cassie Hall has gone on her way and we see her no more; and 
there is a general clearing of the arena for the real business of the 
story. j 

But Opportunity is really a study of characters; and in viewing 
it in this light, we think we are more likely to form a just judg- 
ment of the work. 

Harvey Berney, the heroine, is of course the most highly finish- 
ed character inthe book. That a young girl, with her warm, frank, 
en ic, and impetuous nature, should at first be stimulated to the 
fiercest antagonism toward the dandy and lady-killer Grahame, is 
just as natural as that afterwards she should passionately love bim, 
finding in his nature an easy grace, a settled calm, that seemed the 
proper complement of her own overstrong and overhasty ardorg 
and vehemences; and that finally she should learn to rate him at 
his true value, and comprehend her great mistake. Such a dis- 
covery, by such a woman, could not be made without a pang; not 
so much of grief at the overthrow of her idol, as of humiliation 
that she had lavished such devotion on a piece of such inferior clay. 


At the same time, this change of feeling seems brought about too 


suddenly, and the incidents in the narrative hardly justify a revul- 
sion so instantaneous and so complete. We might, perhaps, be in- 
clined to object that the heroine has too large a share of agonies 
and martyrdoms of the soul; but we must bear in mind that Har- 
vey is a genius, and we can not take upon ourselves to say what 
fiery ingredients may not be mingled in the cup of those exceptional 
personages. 

Opportunity is the only production of Miss Orane’s pen that we 
have read; but from it we can perceive that she possesses delicate 
perceptions, thoughtful and earnest reflection, and the faculty of 
clear and happy expreseion — and having said this, we do not see 
that we can use language of higher praise, 


Nore.—The last article having extended to a much greater length than we had 
anticipated, we have been compelled to leave out several Book Notices which will 
appear in our next Number. 





Wm. Hand Brown ownt, OF 
, Baltimore, I 








